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Ecce Es. xi. 5. 
| As thou knoweFt not what i the Way of the Spirit, 
nor bow the Bones do grow in the Womb of ber. 
that is with Child: Ewen ſo thou knoweſt not 
the Works of God, who maketh all thing. 
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uam bellum ei velle confiteri por ius neſcire quod 
neſcias, quam iſta effutientem nauſeare, atque ip- 


um ſibi diſplicere! Cic. de Natur. Deor. I. 1. 
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| Hrs rette, which is grown up a your 
C11] * - Lordſhip's Eye, and has ventu red into the World 
E by your Order, does now, by a natural kind os + 


Y 
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"Right, come to your al ip fort hi Protection, Which I 
„ou ſeveral Yeats fince promiſed it. T& not that! 
think any Name, how great ſbever, ſet at the beginning 
of a Book, will be able to cover the ' Faults ate tobe 
f 1 found in it. Thing s in Print muſt ſtaud and fall by | ; 

' | | frhieir own Worth, or the Reader's Fanty. But there be- 
ing nothing more to be deſired for Truth, chan a fair 
go! . 4 unpr enn 
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got ſo intimate an Acquaintance with her, in her more 
retired Receſſes. Your Lordſhip is known to have ſo far 
advanced your Speculations in the moſt abſtract and ge- 
neral Knowledge of f Things, beyond the ordinary Reach, 

or common Methods, that your Allowance, and Appro- 
bation of the Deſign of this "Treatiſe, will at leaſt pre- 
ſerve it from being condemned without reading; and 
will prevail to have thoſe Parts a little weighed, which 
might ot herwiſe, perhaps. be thought to deſerve no Con- 
| ideration, for being ſomewhat out ofthe common Road. 
The lmputation of Novelty, is a terrible Charge amongſt 
* \thoſe; who judge of Mens Heads, as they do of their Pe- 


1 3 rukes, by the Faſhion ; and can allow none to be right, 


but the received Doctrines. Truth ſcarce ever yet carried 
it by Vote any where at its firſt Appearance: New Opi- 
nions are always ſuſpected, and uſually oppoſed, without 


any other Reaſon, bur becauſe. they are not alteady com- 


mon. But Truth, like Gold, is not the leſs ſo, for be- 
ing newly brought out of the Mine. *Tis Trial and Ex- 


FEE  amination muſt give it Price, and not any antiek Faſhion : 
1 5 And though it be not yet current by the publick Stamp; 
TT yer i may, for all that, be as old as Nature, and igcer- |- 


tainly not the leſs genuine. Your Lordſhip can give great 
and convincing Inſtances of this, whenever you pleaſe to 
oblige the Publick with ſome of thoſe large and compre- 


- henſive Diſcoveries you have made of Truths, hitherto - 


unknown, ualeſs to ſome few, to whom your Lordſhip 
I as been pleaſed not wholly to conceal them. This alone 
Vero a ſufficient Reaſon, were there no other why ſhould 


ſome 


3 ünprejudiced Hearing, no Bodys more likely to procure 
me that, than your Lordſhip, who are allowed to have 


—_ 


- * % 4 I Y. | 
- Phy; ug Por Youth: % q / c EET 


Dae this Eher to yon ae z and its having 


4 FG little Corteſponderice with fome Pirts of Ihe nb 5 
l think i it Glory enough, if yout 'Lotdſhip permit me to 
boaſt, that Here and there 1 have fallen into ſome 


_ Lordfhip think fit, that, by your Eucoutagement, this 
 ſhoald appear in the World. I hope it may be a Reaſon, 


wy 
you will allow me to ſay, that. ou here give th be World. 


can add a Price to what they go along with, proportion- 
able to their own Greatneſs, I can with Confidence brag, 


gation to ſeek all Occaſions to acknowledge a long Train 


| yours, though great and important in themſelves, yet 
made much more ſo by the Forwardneſs, Concern, and 


71. „ 2, l Dei 5% 


bler and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences your 'Lotdthip has * 
made, ſo new, exact, and, itiſtruQtive 2 Dranghe of, i” 1 


„ FE X# 


Thoughts not wholly different from yours. If vour 


ſome time or other, to lead Pour Tera fatcber 


an Earneſt. of ſomething, that, if they ca AL bets with; 


this, will be truly worth rheir Phpedtation. This, my. 'I 1 


Lord, ſhews hat a Preſent l here make to your Lord- 


D ſhip; juſt ſach.; as the poor Man, does, to his rich and great 


Neighbour, by whom the Basket of Flowets,, o or Peaks, 4 
is not ill taken > though he has more plenty of his own 1 
Growth, and in much greater Perfection. Worthleſs 4 


Things receipt a Value, when they are made the Offer 4 


ings of Reſpect, Eſteem, and Gratitude: Theſe you 
have given me ſo mighty. and peculiar Reaſons to have, 
in the higheſt Degree, for your Lordſhip, that if they 


I here make your Lordſhip the richeſt Preſent you ever | 
received. This I am ſure, 1 am under the gł᷑eateſt Obli- 


of Favours, I have received from your Lordſhip; Fa- 


EK indneſs, and other obliging Circumſtances, that never 
failed to accompany them. To all this, you are pleaſed 
to © 0 that which gives yer more Weight and Reliſh 5 

— all 


Efteem, and allow. me a Place in your: 
'houghts , I had almoſt. ſaid Friendſhip, . This, 
| my Lord, your Words and Actions ſo conſtantly 
: on all Occaſions, even to others when I am abſent, that 
it is not Vanity i | every. Body 
os; But it would be want of good Manners, not to 
acknowledge w what ſo many ate Witneſſes of, and every 
Day tell me, I am indebted to your Lordſhip ag Iwiſ 
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they could a eafily aſſſt my Gratitude, as they convince. 
| me of the great And growing Engagements i it has to your 
| | This Tam ſure, ſhould write of the Under- 
lin, e without having any, if I were not ext early. 

e of . „ and did not lay hold on this por- 

1 orld, how much I am obligd, 
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e put. into thy Hands, what ha * the Di. 
2517 of Yome of. —— idle and oY Hours : jor i 
Þ 7 —— haſt "but half 0 — Aubade pot 8 „g, a 1 
= +ad in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money, 
= aw 7 de my Pains, ill beſtaned. Miſtake not thi, for 
= aiCommendation of my Wort; nor conclade, becauſe 1 
vs pleaſed with the doing of it, that therefore I a 
4 | 122 nalen with it now it n done. He that hawks | 
| -at Laths aud\Sparrows, bas no leſs Sport, though 4 

Y mach leſs confiderable Quarry, than be that flies at n- 
= ber Game. - Aud be is little acquainted with the Sub- 
NF 4 ef this Treatiſe, os UNDERSTANDING, + 
1 -who does vet knew, that & it i the moſt elevated Fa: 

11 127 the Soul, ſo it ù empleyed with a greater, and | 
mare conſtant. Delight, than. any of the otber. It: 
| Searches after Trath, are «ſort of Hawking and Hunt- 
ing. whercin the very Purſuit makes a great part of 
ele Pleaſare. Every Rep the Mind takes in its Pro- 
Y cawarils Are makes ſome Diſcovery, which - 

| 4 not only new, but the beſt too, for the time at leaſt. 
For \the Underſtanding, like the Eye, jadging of 
1525 only by its own Sigh, cannot but be pleaſed 4 | 
mbar it diſcovers, having leſi Regret for what bas ſcape 
4 it, becauſe it is inknown.. Thus whe who has raiſed | 

- = Wh abowe the Alms-Basket,: and not content to live las 
= '©ily on Scraps of legg d Opinions, fets its own Thoughts 
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+ The Epiſtle. to the Reader. 


lights on) not miſs the Hunter's Satüſaction; every 


Moment of hu Purſuit, will reward hu Pains with ſome 
Delight, aud he will have Reaſon'to think hu Time not 
10 ſpent, even when he cannot much bBoaſt of any great 
Acquiſition, | 7 Eg 
Thu, Reader, i the Entertainment of thoſe, who let 
Jooſe their ewn Thoughts, and follow them in writing; 
which thou oughteſt not to envy them, fince they afford 
thee an Opportunity of the lite Diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. Tu to them, 
if they are thy own, that I refer my ſelf: But if they 
ae taken ufon Truſt from otlers, tis v0 great Matter 
what they are; they not following Truth, but ſome 
meaner Conſideration : Aud tis not worth while to be 
concerned, what he ſays or thirks, who' ſays107 thinks 
only as he h directed by another. If thon judgeſt for 

tLy ſelf, I know thou wilt ery purely and then'l 
ball not be harmed or offended, whatever be thy Cen- 
ſure. For though it be certain, that there is nothing 
in this Treatiſe, of the Truth whereof I am not fully per- 


ſwaded; yer I confider my ſelf as liable to Miſtakes, as 
can think thee ; and know, that this Book muſt ſtand 


or fall with thee, not by any Opinion 1 have of it, les 
thy own. If thou findeſt little in it new or inſtructive 
to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. li was not 
meant for thoſe that had alredy moſtered this Subject, 
and made à through Acquaintance with their own On» 
derſtandings; but for my own Information, and the Sa- 
tisfattion of a few Friends,who acknowledged themſelves 
not ro bave ſufficiently confidered it. Werk it fit to 
trouble thee with the Hiſtory of this Eſſay, 1 ſhould tel 
thee, that five or fix Friends meeting at 'my Chamber, 
and diſcourfing on a Subject very remote from this, found 
themſelves quickly at a ſtand, by the Dificulties that 
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== The Epiſtle to the Reader. 5 
ee, den fe. After we bad a while puer gut 
elves, without coming any nearer a Reſolution of thoſe 
Doulis which perplexed us, it came into my 7, houghts, 
Fs that we took a wrong C ourſe ; and that, before we ſet 
eur ſelves upon Enquiries of that Nature, it was neceſ- 
= fury to examine our own Abilities, and ſee what Ob. 
eilt our Under ſtandings were, or were not fitted to 
== deal with: This I propoſed to the Company, who al rea- 


Yd ; 
* 
5 ö 
* 
0 8 
*%* 


wo 


TS. 


== ily aſſented; and thereupon it was agreed, tlat this 


BY: Pould be our firſt Enjuiry. Some haſty and nndigeſted 
X Thoughts, on a Subject I bud never before conſidered 
= which I fet down againſt our next Meeting. gave the fir | 
3. Entrance into this Diſcourſe, which having been thus 
began by Chance, was continued by Intreaty ; written 
== by tncoherent Parcels; and after long [ntervals of neg- 
ect, reſum d again, as my Humour or Occaſions per- 
== mitred'; and at laſt, in a Retirement, wbere an At- 
= zendance on my Health gave me Leiſure, it was brought 
into that order thou now ſeeſt im. 
BW This diſcontinued way of writing, may haves occafion- 
= ed, befides others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too 
litrle and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou findeſt any 
= thing wanting, I ſhalt be glad, that whar I have writ, 
gives thee any Defire, that I ſhould have gone farther : 
u ſeems too much to the, thou muſt blame the Sub- 
et 4 when ¶ firſt put Pen to Paper, I thought al 1- 
bbould have to ſay on this Matter, would have been 
contained in one Sheet of Paper; but the farther I weng, 
be larger Proſpect Thad: New Diſcoveries led me ſtill 
on, and ſoit grew inſenſibly to the Bulk it now appears 
in. Iwill not deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to 
ga narrower Compaſs than it is; and that ſome Parts 7 | 
7 might be contrafted ; The way it has been writ in, by 
== Catches, and many long Intervals of Interruption, teing 
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1 * The- Fpiſtle to the Reader. 1 1 
apt 10 cauſe ſome Repetitions. But to confeſs the Truth, \ih, 
I am now too lazy, or too Buſie ta male it porter. 
Lam not ignorant bow little I herein conſalt wy.avn 
Reputation, when I kyowingly. tet it go with, a Fault, ſo hh 
apt to diſanſt the maſt Fudiciaus, mpe are always the | A 
niceſt Readers. Bat tbey who, know Sloth i apt $0.com- il 
tent it ſelf with any, Excuſe, will pardon me, if mine 
bas prevailed on me, ubera, I think, I have a ue good B 
one. I will not therefore alledge in m Defence, hat 
the ſame Not ion, hauing different aſpects, may le con · e 
venient or neceſſary to prove ar iluſtrate ſeveral Parts Mite 
of the ſame Diſcourſe; and t bat ſoit has happened in ma-. 
#y. Parts of this: But waving, that 1 ſhall frankly auom, a 
that I have ſometimes.dwelt long upon the ſame Arg. 
ment, and expreſſed it different waysy mith a quite dif- Wh 
ferent Deſign, I pretend not. to. publiſh this Ray" for hl 


4 


the Information. of Men of large T haughts and * 4. 
e feng; 70. fucb Maſters ef Knomledge,. I profeſs Wl 
my ſelf a Scholar, aud therefare marn them before-hand Wi 
not to expect any. thing here, lut what leing ſpun out of Wh 
my own courſe Thoughts, is fitted ta Men of my oma /ixe, Wi 
to whom, perhaps, it will not he  unacceptabley. that 
Have taten ſome Pains to make plain aud familiar to their 
Thoughts ſome Truths, wbich eſt abliſbed Prejudice, or 
the Abſtraftneſs of the Ideas themſelues, might render 
aliflcult. Some Qbjefts bad need. be turned an every 
fide; and when the Notion is new, as, 1 confeſs ſame. of 
theſe are to me, or out of the ardinary Road, as 1ſuſpect 
they will appear ta ot bers, t not ove ſample Viem of it, 
that wil gain it Admittance into every Underſtanding, 
or fix it there with a clear and laſting Impreſſion." There 
are few, I believe, who have not obſerved inthemſelves 
or others, that. what in one way. of propoſing, was Very Y 
obſcure, another way of expreſſing it, has made very clear i 
ee Ae ee ll 
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= Difference in the Phraſes, and wondered why one 


Hed to be under ſt ood more than the other. But every 


: g dies not bit alike upon every Man's Imagination, 
HJ have bur Vnderſtavdings no leſs different, than our 
RF lates ; and be that thinks. the ſame Truth ſhall be. e- 


ally relifk d by every one inthe. ſame Dreſs, may as 


el hope to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of Cookery. 
e Meat may be the ſame, and the Nauriſhment good, 
IF t every oue not be able to receive it with that Seaſon- 
g; and it muſt he dreſſed another way, if you will have 
i go down with ſome, even of ſtrong Conſtitutions. The 
ET ruth i, thoſe who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed. 
Pe, for this Reaſer, to publiſh it as it u: Aud fince I 
gave been brought to let it go abroad, I defire it ſhould 
oc underſtood by whoever gives himſelf the Pains to read 
me. I have ſo little Affection to be in Print, that if 
ere not flattered, this Eſſay might be of ſome Vſe to 


bers, as 1 rhbink it has been to me; 1 fhould haue con- 
red it to the View of ſome Friends, who gave the firſt 
on te it. My appearing there fore in Print, being, 
or pur poſe to be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary. 
mate what I have to ſay, as eaſe and intelligible to 
arts of Readers, as I can. And I had much rather 
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= Speculative and Quick-fighted ſhould complain of my 
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Ning in ſome parts tedioiu, than that any one, not ac- 
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ed te abftratt Speculations, or pre poſſeſſed with. 


BY; 
k 
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ferent Notions, ſbonld miſtake, or not comprehend wy. 


0 # poſſibly. be cenſured as a great piece of Vanity 
mY infolence in me, topretend to inſtrutt this our know- 
Ae, it ameunting to little leſs, when I own, that. 
lis this Bfay with hopes it may be uſeful te others; 
3 _— it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who. 


with 
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with a feigned Modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, what they | 


themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much more of Vas 
nity or Inſolence, to publiſh a Book for any other End; 
and he fails very much of that Reſpett he owes the Pub- 
tick, who prints, and conf, equently expects Men ſhould 


k 


read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with | 7 
any thing of Die to themſelves or others : And ſhoald 
vot hing elſe be found allowable in this Treatiſe, yet my 
 Defign will not ceaſe to be ſo ; and the Goodneſs of my 
Intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſneſs 

| of my Preſent. Iis that chiefly which ſecures me from 
Þ the Fear of Cenſure, which I epect not to eſcape more 
* than better Writers, Mens Principles, Notions, and 
Feliſbes are ſo different, that it is hard to find a Book 
1 which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledge the 
Age we live in, is not the leaſt knowing, and therefore 
not the moſt eafie to be ont I bave not the good i 
Tuc to pleaſe, yet no Body ought to be offended with i 1 
me. I plainly tell all my Readers, except half a dozen, i. 
this Treatiſe was not at firſt intended for them; and 
therefore they need not be at the Trouble to be of that 
Number. But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and = 
rail at it, he may do it ſecurely « For 1 ſball find ſame 
better way of ſpending my Time,than in ſuch kind of Con- 
verſation. I (hall always have the Satis faction to have 
aimed fincerely at Truth and Iſefulneſs, though in one 3 


Ls 


of the meaneſt Ways. The Commonwealth of Learning, 8 
#5 not at this time without Maſter-Builders whoſe migh- 
ty Deſigns, in advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting 
Monuments to the Admiration of Poſterity : But every 
one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham ; 424 
In an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great — th 
Huygenius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, r 
ſome other of that Strain; tis Ambition enough to d 
employes 
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= The Epiſtle to the Readen | 

A mployed as an Duder-Labourer in clearing Ground 4 
e, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies in the 
Pay te Auowledge; which certainly had been very much 
pore advanced in the World, if the Endeauours of in- 


ib the learned, But frivolous Uſe of uncouth, affected, 
1 Ry #nintelligible Terms introduced into the Sciences, and 
bere made an Art of, to that Degree, that Philoſophy, 


== ought unfir, or uncapable to be brought into well-bred 
TC ompany, and polite Converſation. Vague and infigni- 
cant Forms of Speech, and Abuſe of Language, have 
long paſſed for Myſteries of Science; and hard or miſ- 
hd Words, with little or no Meaning, bave, by 
eſcription, ſuch a Right to be miſtaken for deep Learn- 
, and heighth of Specalation, that it will not be eaſie 
o perſwade, either thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who bear 


inderance of true Knowledge, To break in upon the 
> nttuary of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, 1 ſuppoſe, 
me Service to Humane Underſtanding : Though ſo few 
4 re apt to think, they deceive or are deceived in the Uſe 
Moral; or that the Language of the Seft they are of, 


oy. 4s dau Faults in it, which ought to be examined or cor- 
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"0 elted. that IT ho el /b {lh don d. if Ve in 10 
2e ed, pe I ſhall be pardon d, if I have in the 
ird Book dwelt long on this Subject; and endeavour- 
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„ Excuſe for thoſe, who will not take Care about 
8 Meaning of their own Words, and will not ſuffer 
Wy Significancy of their Expreſſions to be enquired into. 
x 1 have been told, that a ſhort Epitome of this Trea- 
1 5 which was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned 
Lo war reading, becauſe innate Ideas were denied in 


it; 


lich is nothing but the true Knowledge of Things, was 


, Ve, that they are but the Covers of Ignorance, aud 


r male it ſo plain, that neither the Inveterateneſs 
be Miſchief, nor the Prevalency of the Faſhion, ſhall 
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5 Ir ; : bey too baſtily concluding, 


cept the Alterations I have made in Book 2. Chap. 2 
capable 2 
the learned part of the World, with Queſtions and 9 
 Drvinity ; thoſe parts of Knowledge," that Mes are 10 Le 
 theworking of Mens Minds, and aftridter Examinatig 4 


found Reaſon ſomewhat to alter the Thoughts 7 2 
bad concerning that, which 


| * the Will in ali valuntary 2 This 4 cannot : > 


The” Epiſtle to the Reader: 
abt if innate Ideas 
were nod ſuppoſed, there would-be lite le left, either off 
rhe. Nor ion or Proof of Spirits.. If any vne take the like 

ence at the Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall defirelf 
him to read it through; and then 1 hope. be will becenſf 
 vinted, that the taking away falſe Foundations," is voi 
to the Prejudice, but Advantage of Truth; which if 
 wever"injur'd or endanger d for much, as when mixed] 
wih, or built on, Falſhood. in the eu Edition ; 
7 added as followetb : 


The Bookſeller wilt not yorgien me, if 7 155 nothin 
of this Second Edition, which he has promiſed, by th 4 
"NN of it, ſhall make amends for the many Faul! Y 
committed in the former. He defires too, that it ſoon 
be known, that it has one whole new Chapter concernin 
* Identity," e many Additions and Amendments in ore 2 
plates. Theſe I muſt inform my Reader are not all neff 1 
Matter, but moſt of them eit ber farther Confirmation 
2 what I had ſaid, or Explications to prevent other 5 
eg # 

4 
5 


ing miſtaken in the Senſe of what was formerly priuſ 
ta, and not any Variation in me from ix; I muſt only e 7 


' What I had there writ concerning Liberty and M 1 * 
will, I thought deſerv'd as accurate a Review, as In 
Thoſe Subjects having in all Ages exercijh £ 


fienlties, that have not a little perpiex d Morality a 


concern d to be clear in. Upon a cloſer Inſpeclian i 3 
of thoſe Motives and Views, they art turn d by, Ih 


gives the laſt Determinal\f 
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1 wm d u che-Rdighr: | 
6] „ geanu athnowledge to the World, with as 40 en 
5 : yy Readineſs, 45 I at firſt. publiſhed what then 
ed to me to be right, thinking my 9 1 more concern d 
1 + quit and renouvce any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe 
®? E hat o axother,. when Truth appears againſt it. For 


me, when or from whence ſoever it comes. 
=. Bu; what: Forwardneſs ſoever I have to refign any 0. 
i pinion 7 have, er to recede from any thing J have writ, 
F 1 Ee the firſt Evidence of any — init; yet thu I muſt- 
Bows, that I have not had the good. Luck to receive any 
© b from thoſe Exceptions I have, met with in Print 
mm 1. any part of my Boot; nor. have, from any thing 
bon! bat been urg d againſt it, found Reaſon to alter my Senſe; 


rain i pn any of the Points have been queſtion'd, Whether the 
4 Y biett. . have 1 Hand, requires of, ten more Though | 


% Attention, than Curſory Readers, at leaſt ſuch as 
vatiol ; pre grepeſſeſſed, are willing to alow 2 Or whether any 


Whoſe. lotions ate made difficult to others Apprehenſion 
aN way, of treating them 2 So it h, that my Meaning, 


4 if . Fo be every where rightly underſtood, There are ſo mas. 
Figs : Y Inſtances of _ that 7 think it Faſtice to my Reatler 
kl 2 nd. my ſelf, to conclude, that either my Book is plain= 
a evough written to beg cht underſt ood by thoſe, who. 
E re it with that Pe 6 aud ' Indifferency, which 
72 one, who will give himſelf the Pains to read, ougbt 
in reading ; or elſe that I have writ mine ſo 
4 that it is in vain to 0 about to mend it. 
Þ/bich ever of theſe be. that Truth, tis my ſelf, from 
1 55 wy. Reader with what 1 think 1 be ſaid, 
E wer.to thoſe ſeveral Objefions I bave met with, 
. bere and there of 2 Rooks. Since I per- 


ſwade 


| Wis Truth alone T ſeek, and that will always be welcome 


7c Is in my Expreſſions caſt a Cloud over it, and 


T5 i often niſeqhen, and I have not the good Luc 
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gives to others in ſo haſty 
{ion of what I have written. 
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E. The Epiſtle to the Reader. : 
nt ze i there ſeen and perceived to be. Ibu, Tthink, may 
Ife, iy be called a determinate or determined Idea, when 
poll ach as it is at any time objeftively in the Mind, and ſo 
x 1 WWectermined there, it i annex d, and without Variation 
etermined 70 a Name or articulate Sound, which uw to 
e ſteadily the Sign of that very ſame. Objeft of the 
And, or determinate Idea. 040 

Jo explain this a little more particularly.” By de- 
. Nrerminate, when applied to a fimple Idea, I mean that 
mple Appearance which the Mind has in its View, or 
Em perceives init ſelf, when that Idea i ſaid to be in it; 
"one By determined, when applied to a complex Idea, 


1A mean ſuch an one as confiſts of a determinate. Number of 


Nrertain fimple or leſs complex Ideas, join d in ſuch a 
„Proportion and Situation, az the Mind has before its 
a iew, and ſees in it ſelf when that Idea ij preſent in it, 
50 or ſbould be preſent in it, when a Man gives a Name 
ef it. I ſay ſhould be : Becauſe it is not every one, 
vor perhaps any one, who ts ſo careful of his Language, 
eb i to uſe no Word, till be views in his Mind the preciſe 
ehe determined Idea, which he reſolves to make it the Sign 
„der The want of this, is the Cauſe of no ſmall Obſcuri- 
and Confuſion in Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes. 


„e anſwer all the Variety of Ideas, that enter into Mens 
iſcourſes and Reaſonings. But this hinders not, but 
ar when any one uſes any Term, he may have in his 
70% ind a determined Idea, which he makes it the Sign of, 
: 1 
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1 Fnow there are not Words enough in any Language, 


1d to which he (hould keep it ſteadily annex d, during . 
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diſtinck: And where Men have got ſuch determined 


they will find a' great part of their Doubts and Diſputes 
at an end, The greateſt part of the Queſtions and Con. 


be determined withour any Change to that Name, an 
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other larger Additions never before print ed, he has en 
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bad the ſecond Impreſſion. 


lion. 
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"The Epiſile to the Reader. 
Don this-Ground ] have thought determined Idea, 
'a way of Speaking leſs liable to miſtake, than clear an! 


— 


Ideas of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, E 


3 
2 1 


troverſies that perplex Mankind, depending on the 
"donbtful and uncertain Uſe of, Words, or (which is tle 
ond indetermined Ideas, which they are made t 
fan for. I have made choice o theſe Terms to frgnify, 
1. Some immediate Object of the Mind, which it per. 


ceives and has before it diſtinft from the Sound it uſes a; 


a Sign of it. 2. That this Idea, thus determined, i. . | 
which the Mintl has in it ſelf, and knows, and ſees ther. 
3 


[7 5 ys | _ 
T2 
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that Name determined ro that preciſe Idea. If Men bad 
ſuch determined Ideas in their Enquiries and Diſcourſe; 
they would both diſcern how far their own Enquiries ani 
Diſcourſes went, and avoid the greateſt part of t 
Diſputes and Wranglings they have with others. 
+ Beſides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary | 
{ould advertiſe the Reader, that there is an Additiog. 
of two Chapters wholly new; the one of the Aſſociations 
of Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſom 


gazed to print by themſelves after the ſame manner 


and for the ſame purpoſe as was done when this Eſſaf 


In this fixth Edition, there is very little added 
altered, the greateſt part of what is new, is containtl 
in the 21 Chapter of the ſecond Book, which any one, 
he thinks it worth the while, may, with a very little Id 
bour, tranſcribe into the Margent of the Grier Eu. 
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Of IDEAS. 
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RE of Teas in general. 19. Of the Modes of Thinking. 
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3 3; Of Ideas 2 one . Pain. . 


x f ; 1 e Of Solia 21. of Power. 


5. of — 14. of more than 22. Of mixed Modes. . 
> one Senſe. 23. Of the complex Ideas of Subs 
4 6. of fmple Ideas of RefleSion, ſtances. 

. 7. _ ſemple Ideas, both of Sen- 24. Of the coleFive Has of Sub- 
ation and RefleSion. : ſtanc es. 
8. Other "Conſiderations concern- 25. Of Relation. 

ing fimple Ideas, 26. Of Cauſe and Effect, and other 
9. | Of Perception, n Relations, 


gie. Of Rerention. 27. Of Identity and Diverſity, 
„gr. , Diſcerning, |: 28. Of other Relations. 


5 3 12. Of complex: Idea. 29. Of clear and diſtin , obſcure 
13. Of Spare; and its ſimple Moder, and confuſed Ideas, | 


. "8 | 14. of Duration. | 30. of real and fantaſtical Ideas. 
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3. Method, 


of our Comprehenſion. _ 
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to our State and Concerns, 
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6. Knowing the Pxtent of our 
_ Capacities, will hinder us 
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4 Uſeful to know the Extest 


1. The Wa „ ſhewn how we come 
by any Daves ſufficient 


2. General Aſent, the great 


3. Univerſal Conſent, Rem 


*- What! is, is; and, It is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing 
to be, and not to be, not 
univerſely aſſented to. 17 | 

' 5. Not on the Mind —__ 7 
imprinted, becauſe not known 
to Children, Idiots, &c. 5 

6, 7. That Men know them when +. 15 
they come to the Uſe of Rea - 
ſion, anſwer d. 70 # 

8. If Reaſon diſcovered them, 
that would not prove them 


— 


innate, L | 
9,-11. Ii falſe, that Reaſon diſ. #74 
covers them. i; 


12. The coming to the Uk of 
Reaſon, not the Time e 
come to know theſe Maxims, | 

13. By this, they are nov di. 
flinguiſhed — other know |. 
able Truths. Fo 

14. If coming to the Uſe #i 3 

| Reaſon, were the Time if Þ 
their Diſcovery, it would |: 
not prove them innate, 

15, 16. The Steps by which tl. 
Mind attains ſeveral Truth. 
I7. Aſenting as ſoon as pro- 
po ſed and underſtood, prove | 
them not innate. 

18. If None, en 
of innate, then that On 
und Two are equal to Three; 
bat Sweermeſs uw not Bitter | 

neſs; and a Thouſand 11 4 
. bike muſt be innate, ; 


{ if 
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et 
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tions known before theſe us 
niverſal Maxims. 


20. One and One, equal to 


Two, &c. not general nor 
uſeful, anſwered. © 


21. Theſe Maxim, not being 


known ſometime, till propo- 
ſed, proves them not innate, 
22. Implicitly kuown before 
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6. Virtue generally approved, 
not becauſe innate, but be- 
cauſe profitable. | 

7. Mens Actions convince us, 
that the Rule of Vertue is 
nor their internal Principle, 

8, Conſcience no Proof of any 

innate Moral Rule. 
9. Inſtances of Enormities pra- 
SGiſed without Remorſe. 


propoſing, ſignifies, that the 
Mind is capable of under- 
ſtanding them, or, elſe ſig- 
nifies nothing. 


23. The Argument of aſſenting 
on firſt hearing, is upon 4 


falſe Suppoſition or ne pre- 
cedent teaching. 2 


24. Not innate, becauſe not u- 
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* * lea do in their Formation, any; or all df 
hem, depend on Matter or no. Theſe are Speculations, which = 

erer Curious and Entertaining, I ſhall detlinc as lying out of 3 

Dn Y Way, in the Deſign I am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to n, 

- o Rat Purpoke, Wm Faculties of # Many -j 
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der ſlaniding, 


Dominion, which he has over them; - 7 ou and 
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n perceive all o: 
her Things, hes no notice of ir ſelf : And it requires Art and © 
WE atns ro ſet it at a Diſtance, and make it its own Object. But 
batever be the Difficulties, that lye in the way of this Enquiry 8 
vhatever it be, that keeps us ſo much in the Dirk to our ſelves; | 
Ware I am, that all the Light we can let in upon our own Minds: 
Al che Acquaintance we can make with our own Underftandings þ 
Pill not only be very Pleaſant, but bring us great Advantage, iv 
7 rag =o Thoughts in the ſearch of other Thing. 
ire into the n and Extent l]!!! 
| tedge ; together, with the Grounds and Degrees 
„ene, preſent” meddls 
ich the Phifical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble my ſelf _ 
go Examine, 'wherein'its Eſſence confiſts, or by what Motions of 
er Spirits, or Alterations of our Bodies, we come to have ahy 
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InTRODUCTIO N. * 

as they are employ'd about the Objects, which they have to d, 
With: And T hall imagine I have not wholly mifemploy'd my 2 
ſelf in the Thoughts I ſhatthave on this Occaſion, it, 5 this H. 
ſtorical, plain Method, I can give any Account of the Way, 

whereby our Underſtandings come to attain thoſe Notions 
Things we have, and can ſet down any Meaſures of the Cer. 
tainty of our Knowledge, or the Grounds of thoſe Perſwaſion, .F 
which are to be found amongſt Men, fo Various, Different, and 
wholly ContradiCtory_; and yer Aſſerted ſomewhere or other 
with fuch Affurance and CI. that he that ſhall take i= 
view of the Opinions of Mankind, obſerye their Oppoſition, and 
at the fame time, conſider the Fondneſs, and Devotion where... 
with they are embrac'd; the Reſolution and Eagerneſs, where. 
with they are maintain'd, may perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that either there is no ſuch thing as Truth at all; or that Man? 
kind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain Knowledge of ii tc 
6565. 3. It is therefore worth while, to ſearch ou t! 
Method. the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge; anc 


TRA examine by what Mealures, in things, whereof we Ol 
have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate our Aſſent 
and moderate our Perſwaſions. In Order whereunto, I ſhall ſa 
purſue this following Methol. "WM 

_ Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Idea, Notions, 
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or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, v. 
and is conſcious to himſelt he has in his Mind; and the wah lb 
whereby. the Underſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. C 


| Secondly, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what Knowledge the Un. er 


derſtanding hath by thoſe Idea; and the Certainty, Evidence, 
and Extent of it. 5 „ 11 
Thirdly, 1 ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and 
Grounds of Faith or Opinion; whereby I mean that Aſſent , 
which we give to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet v. 
have no certain Knowledge: And here we ſhall have Occaſion 
to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of Aſent. 18 
a E §. 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of che 
Uſeful te Underſtanding, I can diſcover the Powers thereof) ri 
| now the en- how far they reach; to what things they are in an W- 
ee of our Degree proportionate ; and where they fail us, | K 
Comprehenſion, ſuppoſe it may be of uſe, to prevail with the bu, 
Ml.ljljnd of Man to be more cautious in meddling wii Fh 
things exceeding its Comprehenſion; to ſtop, when it is at t- 6 
utmoſt Extent of its Tether ; and to fit down in a quiet Ig l 
rance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination, are found s 


by 
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be beyond the reach of our Capacitiess We ſhould. not then 
perhaps be ſo. forward, out of an Affectation of an univerſal 
a MRcowledge, to raiſe Queſtions, and perplex our ſelves and others 
ET with Diſputes about Things, to which our Underſtandings are 
not ſuited; and of which we cannot frame in our Minds any 
clear or diſtinct Perceptions, or .whereot (as it has perhaps tod 
often happen d) we have not any Notions at all. If we can fad 
out, how far the Underſtanding can extend its view ; how far it 
bas Faculties to attain Certainty; and in what Caſes it can only 
Judge and Gueſs, we may learn to content our ſelves with What 
is attainable by us in chis State. . 


S8. 5. For though the Comprehenſion of our Un- Our Capa- 
== derſtandings, comes exceeding ſhort of the alt Ex- *#*y ted 70 
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n. tent of things; yet, we ſhall have Cauſe enough „ and. 
, to magnify the bountiful Author of our Being, tor oye 
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en 
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that Portion and Degree of Knowledge, ne has be- 3 
ſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſt of the Inhabiranty of this 
our Manſion. Men have Reaſon to be; well ſatistied with what 
nt, God hath thought fit for them, ſince he h as give them as St. Peter 
aal ſays, UHH refs Zo x, worcuas, Whattoever is neceſſary 
for the Conveniencies of Life, and In'tormarion of Vertue; and 
has put within the reach of their Diſc 6very the comfortable Pro- 
viſion for this Life and the Way tl jar leads to a better. How 
hort ſoever their Knowledge may cor ne of an univerſal or perfect 
Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it Fer ſecures their great Con- 
eerruments that they have Light ei jough to lead them to the 
ZZKnowledge of their Maker, and the: fight of their own Duties: 
Men may find Matter ſufficient to 15uſy their Heads, and employ 
rheir Hands with Variety, Deliglit, and Satisfaction; if they 
will not boldly quarrel with their « zwn Conſtitution, and throw 
away the Bleffings their Hands arc: filfd with, {cauſe they are 
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certainly know all things; we ſhall do much- hat as wiſely as 6 
he, who would not uſe his Legs, but ſit ſtill and Periſh, becauſe 8 
he had no Wings to Fly, ” 1 
B. 6, When we know our own Strength, we ſhall = 
, Knowledge the better know what to undertake with hopes of 
Com Edie of Succeſs: And when we have well ſurvey d the 7 
Sccbfteiſ, Powers of our own Minds, and made ſome Eſti. 
pticiſin 9 he ſu Fc 80 
and Idleneſs, mate what we may expect from them, we ſhall 27 
„ not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not ſet our 24+ U 
Thoughts on Work at all, in Diſpair of knowing any thing; 1 
nor on the other ſide, queſtion every thing, and diſclaim all ge 
Knowledge, - becauſe ſome Things are not to be Underſtood. Is 
pl great uſe to the Sailor to know the length of his Line, though 
he cannot wich it fathom all the Dephts of the Ocear-. Tis well 
he knows, that it is long enough to reach the Bottom, at ſuch . 
Places, as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and caution him 
againſt running upon Shoals, that may ruin him. Our Buſineſs A 
here is not to know all Things, but thoſe which concern our 
Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a Ra in 
tional Creature pur in that State, which Man is in, in this World; 
may, and ought to govern his Opinions and Actions depending 
thereon, we need not be troubled, that ſome other things eſcape 
our Knowledge. _ © 1 
5 . 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to 
+ Occaſion of th is Eſſay concerning the Underſtanding. For | ũ 
chi Eſay. thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſeveral KF 
NB Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt to run d. 
into, was, to take a Survey of our own Underſtandings, examine 5 
dur own Powers, and ſee to what Things they were adapted. 
Till chat was dene. 5" e we began at the wrong end, and 
in vain fought (or Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſſcſſion of 
Truths, that moſt concern'd us, whilſt we ler looſe our Though 
into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundle(s Extent, wee 
the natural. ancl undoubred Poſſeſſion of our Underſtandings 8 
 Where1a there was nothing exempt from its Deciſions, or that i 
eſcaped its Con iprehenſion. Thus Men, extending their En if 
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=  InTxoDUucCT1oON. 
"= quiries beyond their Capacities, and letting their Thoughts wan- 


yo Wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions, and multiply Diſputes, 
rhich never coming to any clear Reſolution, are proper only to 
rontinue and 7 their Doubts, and to confirm them at laſt 
in perfect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities of our Un- 
derſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge once 
diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which: ſets the Bounds be- 
teen the enlightned and dark Parts of Things; between what 
is, and what is not comprehenſible by us, Men would perhaps 
wich leſs ſcruple acquieſce in the avow'd Ignorance of the one, 


and Satisfaction in the other. 


3 
1 
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11 eerning the Occaſion of this Enquiry into Humane fans fur. 
Underſtanding, - But, before I proceed on to what 
I haye thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance beg 


ve 


of 


Pardon of my Reader, for the frequent uſe of the Word Idea, 


Firfs Letter, 


Eſſay concerning Humane Underſtanding) ſay in that Chapter, about the 
"2X Exiſtence of God, you thought it moſt proper to expreſs your (elf, in the 
woſt uſual and familiar way, by common Words and Expreſſions. I would 
pos had done fo quite through your Book; for then you had never given 
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7p der into thoſe Dephts, where they can find no ſure Footing ; tis 


and imploy their Thoughts and Diſcourſe, with more Advantage 
6. 8. Thus much I though neceſſary to fay con- ber % 


Aunſwen 
to Mr. Locke 


ve muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. Vou (i. e. the Author of the 


A 
3 San EN 


5 that Qccafiop, to the Eacmics of our Faith, to take up your new way of 
2 9H. 5 8 > | « Likes, p 
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nrw on 


RY Ideas, as an efſectual Battery (as they 1 imagin d) agunſtithe Myſteries of - 
* the Chriſtian Faith. But you might have enjoy d the (acivfaQtion of your 
Ae u long enough before I had taken notice of chem, unleſs þ had nd 9 4 
? chew imployed about doing Miſchief. | 
ITIuoo which our Author () Replies, Tis plein, that that 
"4 In hu Se- which your Lordſhip apprehenes in 4 Book, may be of 
cond Letter to dangerous Conſequence to the Article which your Lordſhip 
the Biſhop of has endeayoured to Defend, is my introducing news Term,; 
Worceſter, p: that which your Lordſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And 
6 3, Cc. the reaſon your ordſhip gives, in every ot theſe places, why 
your Lordſhip as ſuch an apprehenſion of Ideas, that they 
may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lord . 
ſhip has endeavoured to Defend; is becauſe they have been applied to ſuch 
Purpoſes. And I might (your Lordſhip ſays ) have enjoyed the ſatisſacti- 
on of my Ideas long enough, before you had taken notice of them, unleſs 
your Lordſhip had found them employed in doing Miſchief, Which, at laſt, 
as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, and no more, viz. That 
your Lordſhip fears eas, i. e. the term Ideas, may, ſometime or other, 
prove of yery dangerous Conſequence, to what your Lordſhip has endeavou · 
ted to Defend, becauſe they have been made uſe of, in Arguing againſt it. 
For, I am ſure, your Lordſhip does not mean, char you apprehended the 
Things, lignified by Ideas, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article 
ol Faith, your Lordſhip endeavours to Defend, becauſe they have been made 
uſe of againſt it: For ( beſides that your Lordſhip mentions Term) that | 
would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, ſhould oppoſe it withe | 
out any Thoughts; for the thing ſigniſied by Ideas, is noting but the imme - 
diate Objects of our Minds in thinking: So that unleſs any one can Oppoſe 
the Article your Lordſhip Defends, without thinking on ſomething, he muſt 
uſe the things ſignified by Ideas; for he that thinks, muſt have ſome i im- 5 
mediate Object of his Mind in thinking, i. e. muſt have Ideas. 
Bur whether it be the Name or the Thing; Jdeas in Sound, or Ideas in 
Signification, that your Lordſhip apprehends, may be of dangerous Conſe- | 
quence ro that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip endeavors to Defend: | 
it ſeems to me, I will not ſay a New way of Reaſoning, { for that belongs 
to me) but were it nor your Lordſhips, I ſhould think it a very extraordi- 
nary way of Reaſoning, to Write againſt a Book, wherein your Lordſbip 
_ acknowledges, they are not uſed to bad Purpoſes, nor employed to do Miſ- 
chief; only becauſe that you find that Ideas are by thoſe who oppoſe your 
Lordſhip, impley d to do Miſchief ; and ſo apprehend, they may be of dan. 
gerous Conſequence to the Article your Lordſhip has engaged in the Defenſe 2 
bf. For whether Idea, as Terms, or Ideas as the immediate Objects of tbe 
Mind fignified by thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhips apprehenſion, of - © 
dangerous Conſequence to that Article; Ido not ſee. how your Lord{hips' 
Writing againſt the Notions of Ideas, as Rated in my Book, will at all hin- 
ger your Oppolers from imploying them in doing Miſchief, as before. - ' 
However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhid apprehends theſe | 43 
der Fern, thee lle wir hk nh l i hath, of let dae * 
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5 Tx'TRODUCTION. 7 
, mur ed, ( though at laft they come to be only common Notion of Things, 
77 ig your Lordſhip "owns ) may be of dangerons Conſequence to that Article, 
my Lord, if any, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhips Sermons, and in 
heir other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains they have talk'd 
o much of Ideas, have been troubleſome to your Lordſhip with that Term; 
e is not ſtrange that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with that ſound : But 
"Dov natural ſoe ver it be to our weak Conſtitutions, to be offended with any 
ound, where with an importunate Din hath been made about our Ears : Yer, 
3 y Lord, I know your Lordſhip has a better Opinion of the Articles of our 
Faith, than to think any of them can be ovdr- turn'd, or fo much as ſhaken, 
with a Breath, formed into any Sound, or Term whatſoever. 
Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conception; and ſo they be ſuffi- 
Eiently appropriated to them in their uſe ; I know no other difference any 
of them have in particular, but as they are of caſy or difficult Pronouncia- 
ion, and of a more or lels pleaſant Sound; and what particular Antipathies 
there may be in Men, to ſome of them upon that account, is not eaſie to be 
> foreſeen, This I am fare, no Term whatſoever ia it ſelf bears, one more 
Fan another, any oppoſition to Truth of any kind; they are only Propoſi- 
ions that do or can poſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And thus 


* 9 o Term is priviledg'd from being ſer in oppoſition to Trutb. 

le © There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into a Propo- 

Pd +8 tion, wherein the moſt facred and moſt evident Truths may be oppoſed; 

dur that is not a fault in the Term, but him that uſes it. And therefore I 

* 'H kannot eaſily perſuade my ſelf ( whatever your Lordſhip hath ſaid in the heat 

pf your Concern ) that you have beſtowed ſo much Pains upon my Book, 

. hecauſe the Word Idea is fo much uſed there, For though upon my ſaying, 

al in my Chapter about the Exiſtence of God, That I ſcarce uſe the Word 


Ata in that Chapter; your Lordſhip wiſhes, that 7 had done ſo quite 
m. © through my Book: Yet, I muſt rather look upon that as a Compliment to 
pe, wherein your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my Book had been all throvgh 
= Wited to vulgar Readers, not uſed to that and the like Terms, than that 
pour Lordſhip has ſuch an apprehenſion of the Word Idea; or that there is 
Iny ſuch harm in the uſe of it, inſtead of the Word Norion (with which 
'B* "Four Lorſhip ſeems to take it to agree in Signification ) that your Lordſhip 
' $ZFovuld think it worth your while to ſpend any part of your valuable Time 
d Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word Idea ſo often in it 3 
er this would be to make your Lordſhip to Write only againſt an impro- 
iety of Speech. I own to your Lordſhip, it is a great Condeſcenſion in 


ade Por Lordſhip to have done it, if that Word have ſuch a ſhare in what'your 


Worſhip has Writ againſt my Book, as ſome Expreſſions would perſwade 
the e; and I would, for the ſatisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the Term 
es for a better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me to it. 
' Per that Nerion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate Object ot the 
hig- 1 ind in thinking, as Le does, (I have as I gueſs) ſomev here given a zeaſon 
1 y Book, by ſhewing that the term Nor ion is more peculiarly appropri- 
do a certain fort of thoſe Objeds, which 1 call mixed Modes: And, 1. 
l K would not found akogether fo well, to fay, the Nation of Rd. 


A4 


3 x TRODUG TION _ FS 
and the Notion of 4 Horſe ; as the Ideas of Red, and the Idea of 6 Har, 
Bur if any one thinks it will, I contend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, 
no Antipathy to any particular articulare Sounds: Nor do I think there is . 
any Spell or Faſcination in any of them. 1 

But the Word Idea proper or improper, do not ſee how it is the better o 
the worſe, becauſe Il. Men have made uſe of it, or becauſe it has been made - 
uſe of to Bad Purpoſes ; for if that be a reaſon to condemn, or lay it by, we 4 ; 
malt lay by the Terms Scripture, Reaſon, Perception, Diſtinct, Clear, &c. b . 
Nay, the Name of God himſelf will not ſcape ; for I do not think any one 
of thoſe, or any other Term, can be produced, which has not been made uſe 1 * 
of by ſuch Men, and to ſuch Purpoſes, And therefore, if the Unitarians 1 
in their late Pamphlets, have talked very much of, and ſtrangely amuzed | 3 
the World with Ideas: I cannot believe your Lordſhip will think that Word ml 
one jot the worſe, or the more dangerous, becauſe they uſe it; any more b . 
than, for their uſe of them, you will think Resſox or Scripture, Term 
ill or dangerous. And therefore what your Lordſhip ſays in the bottom of 1 
this 93d page, that I might have enjoyed the ſati faction of my Ideas long e- - n 

wough before your Lordſhip had taken notice of them, unleſs you had found fo 
them imployed in doing Miſchief; will, I preſume, when your Lordſhig 
has conſider d again of this matter, prevail with your Lordſhip, ro let me 96 * 
enjoy ſtill the ſat faction I take in my 4 Ideas, i. e. as much ſatisfaction as! 
can take in fo ſmall a matter, ag is the uſing of a proper term, notwith- 1 
ſtanding it ſhould be employ d, by others in aormg Miſchief, - 3 24 

| For,” my Lord, If I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and ſubſti⸗ 1 * ; 
tute the Word Not ion every where in the room of it; and every body elk 5 0 
doo too, ( though your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect, that I have © 55 
the Vanity to think they would follow my Example) my Book would, it 
ſeems, be the more to your Lordſhips liking; but I do not tice how thx | 7 = 
would one jot abate the Miſchief, your Loroſhip complains of, For the d. 
nitarians might as much em ploy Notions, as they do now Ideas, to do Miſ- [hn 2 
(i ; unleſs they are ſuch Fools ro think they can conjure with this notable 2 

ord Idea; and that the force of what they ſay, lies in the Sound, and not Es {4 
in the ſignifcation of their Terms. 

This, I am ſure, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, can be no | 
more batter'd by one Word than another; nor can they be beaten down not W 
endanger'd, by any ſound whatſoever. And I am apt to flatter my ſelf, thor i 1 ; 3 
your Loreſhip | is ſatisfied tbat there is no harm in the Word Idea, becauſe 
you ſay, you ſhovld not have taken any notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies 
of our Faith had not taken up my new way of Ideas, as ay eſſectual Battery 
againſt the « ay of the Chriſtian Faith. In which place, by new way MW 
of 1 Ideas, nothing, 1 think, can be conſtrued to be meant, bur my expreſſing = 
my ſelf by that of Ideas; and not by other more common Words, and ot 
encienter ſtanding in the Eng iſt Language. "" 

As to the Objection, of the Author's way by Ideas being 4 new w, 
He thus Anſwers : : My new way of Ideas, or my way by Heas, which often re" 
+ ©ccurg in your Lordſhips Letter, is, I confeſs, a very large and doubrfo! 5 

Kepreſſion ; and may, in the ful! latitude, compreher nd Oy whole wh - 
| Cauſe | 
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2 INTRODUCTION, 9 
"© becauſe treating in it of the Underſtanding z which is nothing but the fa- 
PTS: gulty of Thinking, I could not well treat of that faculty of the Mind, which 
s - _Soofiſts in Thinking, without confidering the immediate Objects ot the Mind 


9 

- * * 
U — * 

88 


Thinking. which I call A,: And therefore in treating of the Under-. 


x 2 Panding, I gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, that the greateſt part of 


0 y Book has been taken up, in conſidering what theſe Objects of the Mind, 
% in Thinking, are; whence they come; what uſe the Mind makes of them, 


e. n its ſeveral ways of Thinking; and what arc the outward Marks, whereby 
ie "= ſignifies them to others, or records them for. its own uſe. And this, in 
ſe mort, is wy way by Zdeas, that which your Lordſhip calls * new way by 


1 eat: Which, my Lord, if it be new, it is but a new Hiſtory of an old. 
2 EG 


e wuch themſelves, they would examine what Thoughts ethers have had 


nor | before them, concerning the ſame things; that ſo thoſe may not be thought 


hat heir own Inventions, which are common to themſelves and others, If a Man 
zuſe | ould try all the Magnetical Experiments himſelf, and publiſh them as hir 
nie vs Thoughts, he might tale himſelf to be the Invemor of them: But he 


tery bat examines and compares them with what Gibbert, and others have dene 


way eſere him, will not diminiſb the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may wiſh he 


ung Pad compared his Iheughts with ot her Mens ; by which the World wonld re- 


4 of tive greater Advantage, alcho' he loſt the Honour of being an Original. 

Io alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, that many 
50), 4 bing, may ſeem N E M, to one that con ver ſes only with hu own Thoughts, 
which realy arg not ſo: But I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt to your Lord- 


, thought 


1 


. m apt to thinł, they would oblige the World more, if after they have thought 


x vip, Thar if in ſpinniog of them out of his 0wn Thoughts, they ſeem new 
bim, Nis ertainly che laventor of them,z and, ey may as juſtly de 


| 
2 


thought ba own Invention, us any ones; and he is as certainly the I. 
vento of them, as any one who thought on them before him: The di. FA "me: 


* _ * 
autres — — —půpů —ů᷑j˙7 . A 


| Words, taken notice of by your Lord(hip, in another piace: * I'think 1 8 


the ſame Truth. Your Lordſhip ask, What is this different from wh! , ; A 
1 | at = 
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ftinQion of Invention, or not Invention, lying not in thinking firſt, or noi. 
firſt, but in borrowing, or not borfbwing your Thoughts from another: ü 
And he to whom, ſpinning them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem new, i 
could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly Invented Prin. 

ing in Europe. who without any communication with the Chineſes, ſpun it 
out of his own Thoughts; though it was never ſo true, that the Chineſe: 
had the uſe of Printing, nay, of Prixting in the very ſame way, among 
them, many Ages before him. So that he chat ſpins any thing out of his 
own Thoughts, that ſeems nem to him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own 


| Invention, Should he examine never ſo far, what Thoughts others have | 1 
bad before him, concerning the ſame thing, and ſhould find, by examining, | 


that they had the ſame Thoughts too. "2M 
But what great obligation this would be to the World, or weighty cauſe 8 
of turning over and looking into Books; I confeſs I do not ſee, The great 
end to me, in converſing with my own or other Mens Thoughts, in matters 40 | 
of Speculation, is to find Truth, without being much concerned whether Rs : 


my own ſpinning of it out of mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their own FF 


Thoughts, helps me to it. And how little I affect the Honour of an Ori- 55 ' 
ginal, may be ſeen in that place of my Book, where if any where, that Itch 


of Vain glory was liklieſt to have ſhewn it ſelf, had [ been fo over-run vith -# 


it, as to need a cure. It is where I ſpeak of certainty, in theſe following 


have ſhewn wherein it is that certainty, real certainty confi, which what- RF 

© ever it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe ae BMP * 

© derats, which I found great want of + ng 
Here, my Lord, however New this ſeem'd to me, and the more ſo be- 


cauſe poſſibly I had in vain hunred for it in the Books of others ; yet I ſpoke 4 


of ir as New, only to my ſelf; leaving arhers, in the undiſturd'd Poſſeſſion 
of v hat either by Invention, or Reading, was theirs before, without aſſum - 
ing to my ſelf any other Honour, but that of my own Ignorance, till tha 
time, if others before had ſhewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, ⁵ 
If I had upon this occaſion, been forward to aſſume to my ſelf the Honour T8 
of an Original, I think I had been pretty ſafe in it; fince I ſhould hare 
bad your Lordſhip for my Guarantee and Y:ndicator in that Point who are 

Pleaſed: to call it New ; and as ſuch, to Write againſt it. 


And truly, my Lord, in this reſpect, my Book has had very unlucky | 


Stars, ſince it hath had the misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip,' with 


many things'in it, for their Novelty , as new way of Reaſoning ; new h-. 


iet heſit about Reaſon ; new ſort of Certainty ; new Terms; new way f 
laeas ; new Method of Certainty, &c, And yet in other places your Lord- 8 
hip ſeems to think, it worthy in me of your Lordſhips Reflection, for ſay - 
ing, but what others have ſaid before. As where | ſay, © In the different 
make of Mens Tempers, and application of their Thoughts, ſome Argu- 
ments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, for the confirmation os ll 
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izle of. Underſtanding have ſaid ? Again 1 cake it, your Lordſhip 


meant not theſe Words tor a Commendation for my Book, where you lay ; 
wt if 0 more be meant by *, The, ſimple. Ideas that come in by Senſation 
or Reflection, and their being the foundation of our Knowledge, hat t hat 


„ Notions of Things came in, either from our Senſes, or the exerciſe of 


1 y Minds: As there is nothing extraordinary in the Diſcovery, ſo. your | 
ani 15 far enough from oppoſong that, wherein you think al Mankind 

; WM 4 of Me 
= e agreed. ; 


And again, But what need al. thy great Noiſe about Ideas and Certainty, 


S ue and real Certainty ly Ideas; if, after al, it comes only to tha, that 
„ Ideas only repreſent to ws ſuch things, from whence we bring Arguments, 


* 


prove the truth of things. 


f ut, The World hath been ftrangely amuſed with Ideas of late; and we 


ve been told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas, and 


pet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be only common Notions of things, which 
e muſt make uſe of in our Reaſazing, And to the like purpole in othen 
%%% 1c; ͤñ {io ̃ Ä . r 2 
Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip will reſolve, that it is New 
Ir no; or more faulty by its being New, muſt be left to your Lordchig. 
his 1 find by it, that my Book cannot avoid being Condemned on the ong, 
ee, or the other; nor do I ſee a poſſibility to help it. It there be Readers 
at like only New Thoughts; or, on the other tide, others that can bear. 
oching but what can be juſtified by received Authorities in Print; Lmuſt de- 
re them to make themlelves amends in that part which tbey like, for the 
Sſpl-aſure they receive in the other: But if many ſhould be fo exact, as 
find fault with both, truly I know not well what to ſay to them. The. 
Faſe is a plain Caſe, the, Book is all over naught, and there is not a Sens, 


4 Fence in it, that is not, either from its Antiquity or Novelt 5 to be Con: 1 


* emned; and ſo there is a ſhort end of it. From your Lordſhip indeed in 
particular, I can hope for ſomething better; for your Lordſhip thinks the 
na. gener ot deſign of it ſo good, that that, I flatter my ſelf, would prevail on 

Pour Lordſhip, to preſerve it from the Fire. Sg 
But as to the way your Lordſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to prevent 
thc having it thought my Invention, when it was common to me with @ 
er,, it unluckily fo fell out, in che ſubject ot my Effay of Humane Un- 
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erffanding, that I could not look into the Thoughts of other Men to inform 
dy (cif, For my deſign being, as well as I could, to copy Nature, and to 


ve an account of the Operations of the Mind in Thinking; I could look 
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ro no bodies Underſtanding but my own, to Tee how it wrought ; nor have 


proſpect into other Mens Minds, to view their Thoughts there; and ob- 


Noe what Steps and Motions they took, and by what gradations they pra- 


& owledge : What we find in their Thoughts in Books, is but the reſult of 
is, and not the progreſs and working of their Minds, in coming to the 
n nions or Concluſions they fer down and Publiſhed. E k 


* 


All therefore, that I cag fay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy of my 


„ "> ind, in ita exeral vays of Operation,. Aud all that I can fay for the 


pubhibing 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 
publiſhing of it, is, That I think the Intellectual Faculties are made, and 
operate alike in moſt Men, and that ſome, that I ſhewed it to before I pub - 
liſhed it, liked it fo well, that I was confirmed in that Opinion. And there. We 
fore, if it ſhould happen, that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome Men ſhould FRE 
have ways of Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, different from ⁵ 
others, and above thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and acquieſce in, I do 
not ſee of what uſe my Book can be to them, I can only make it my hum. 
| ble Requeſt, in my own Name, and in the Name ot thoſe that are of my 
Size, who find their Minds Work, Reaſon, and know in the ſame low way e 
that mine does, that thoſe Men of a more happy Genius, would ſhew us the 
way of their nobler Flights; and particularly would diſcover to us their 
ſhorter or ſurer way to Certainty, than by Ideas, and the obſerving their 
agreement or deſagreement. „ 5 EC 
Tour Lordſhip adds, But now it ſeems, nothing is Intelligible but what 
eee feits with the new way of Ideas. My Lord, The new way 
TM.. Locke“? of Ideas, and the old way of ſpeaking Intelligibiy () vas 
| Third Letter always, and ever will be the ſame: And if I may take the Bs 
to the Biſhop liberfy to declare my ſenſe of it, herein it confilts. r, 
of Worceſter, That a Man uſe no Words, but ſuch as he makes the figns 
pe- 353, &c. of certain determined Objects of his Mind in Thinking, 
3 © which'he can make know to another. 2. Next, That he uſe 
the fame Word fteadily, for the fign of the ſame immediate Object of his 
Mind in Thinking. 3, That he join theſe Words together in Propofitions, 
according to the Grammatical Rules of that Language he ſpeaks in. 4. That 
he unite thoſe Sentences iu a Coherent Diſcourſe. Thus and thus only | 
humbly conceive, any one may preſerve himſelf from the confines and ſuſ - 
picion of Jargon, whether he pleaſes to call theſe immediate Objects of his 2 
| Mind, which his Words do, or ſhould ſtand for, Murat or no. bu 
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No Innate'Principles in the Mind. 
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No Innate Principles in the Mind. 


5. 1. IT is an Eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt The way 
ov ſome Men, That there are in the Under= ſewn how we 
5 ſtanding certain mate Principles ; ſome == * = 
Peimary Notions, Komo! Wo /, Characters, as it fu 8 
uwere Stamped upon the Mind of Man, which the prove it mes 
Soul receives in its very firſt Being; and brings into Int. 
the World with it. It would be ſufficient to Con- . 
vince unprejudiced Readers of the Falſeneſs of this Suppoſition, if 
I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in the following parts of this 


1 Diſcourſe ) how Men, barely by the Uſe of their Natural Fa- 
8: culties, may attain to all the Knowledge they have, without the 


Xx _ of any Innate Impreffions ; and may arrive at Certainty, 
wit 


without any ſuch Original Notions or Principles. For I imagine 
0 any one will eaſily grant, That it would be Impertinent to ſup- 
1 pole, the Idea of Colours Innate in a Creature, to whom God 
ul. bath given Sight, and a Power to receive them by the Eyes, from 
his External Objects: And no leſs unreaſonable would it be to attri- 


bute ſeveral Truths, to the Impreſſions of Nature, and Innate 
Characters, when we may obſerve in our ſelves Faculties, fit to 
Wattain as eaſie and certain Knowledge of them, as if they were 
Originally imprinted on the Minn. 
= But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow 
his own Thoughts in the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him 
ver ſo little out of the Common Road: I ſhall ſet down the 
Reaſons, that made me doubt of the Truth of that Opinion, as 
n Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in one; which I leave to be 
Wconſider'd by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to em- 
Wprace Truth, where ever they find it. rp. | 
S. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for General 4ſens . 
gtanted, than that there are certain Principles both % great Ar- 
Speculative and Practical ſ ſor they ſpeak of both) uni- St. 
erlally agreed upon by all Mankind; which there 
ore they argue, muſt needs be conſtant Impreſſions, which the 
Pouls of Men receive in their firſt Beings, and which they bring 
Ape the World with them, as neceſſatiiy and really as they do 
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uh No Tunate Principles in the Min. 
Conſent pro- Conſent, has this Ni fortune in it, that if it were 


vet nothing rue in matter of Fact, that there were certain 'F; 


Imnate. Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it would 


not prove them Innate, if there can be any other f 
way ſhewn, how Men may come to that Univerſal Agreement, 
in the things they do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. 


g. 4. But, which is worſe, this Argument of Wi 
What is, is; Univerſal Conſent, which lis made uſe of, to prove 
end it is im- Innate Prineiples, ſeems to me à Demonſtration WW 
poffble for that there are none ſuch becauſe there are none 
the fame to which all Mankind give an Univerſal Aſſent. | 
ms do de, ſhall begin with the Speculative, and inſtance in 
and nor to be, f 2 * "SP 
wot wniver. thoſe - magnified Principles of Demonſtration : 
 Whatſoever it, #; and Tn impoſſible for the ſame thing 


aſſented | | in . | 
255 * to be, and not to be. which of all others, I think 


fo ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally received, that *rwill, 
no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to queſtion Wi 


have the moſt allow'd Title to Innate. Theſe have ſh. 


it. Bur yet I rake liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions are fo 
far from having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are a great Part 


of Mankind, to whom they are not ſo much as known. 
5958. 3. For, firſt tis evident, that all Children and 
Not on the Ideots, have not the leaſt Apprehenſion or Thought 
Mine. 1#'%- of them: And the want of that is enough to de. 


222 ſtroy that Univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs be 1 
ed, becauſe not tie neceſſary Concomitant of all Innate Truths: 


_ I. It ſeeming to me near aContradiction, to ſay, that 

44077, Kc. there are Fruths imprinted on the Soul, which it 
pPerceives or underſtands not: Imprinting, if it ſig · if 
nite any Thing, being nothing elſe, but the making certain 
Truths to be perceived; | For to imprint any thing on the Mind, 


if therefore Children-ayd'-Ideors have Souls, have Minds, with i 


wichour the Mind's perceiving it, ſtemstome hardly Intelligible ti: 


thoſe Impreffions upon them, they muſt unavoidably perceive Wi 


them, and neceflarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths, which 
fince they do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions 


For if they are not Notions naturally imprinted, How can they 


be Innate? And if they are Notions imprinted, How can they 
be unknown? To ſay a Notion is imprinted on the Mind, and 
yer ar the ſame time to fay, that the Mind is ignorant of it. and 
never yet taok notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing 
No Propofition can be faid to be in the Mind. which it nevet 
fet knew, which it was never yet conſcious of, For if any of 
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© Ne mne Principle i. the Miid. 15 
ay z en by, che ſame Reaſon, all Propoſitions that are true, 
ad che Mind is capable ever of aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be 
Hache Mind, and to be imprinted: Since if any one can be faid 
ode in the Mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt be only 
eccauſe it is capable of knowing it; and fo the Mind is of all 
aas it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus Truths _ be imprint- 
ad on the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know: For 
a may live Jong, and die at laſt in Ignorance of many 
rruths, Which his Mind was capable of knowing, and that with 
WCertainty.. So that if the Capacity of knowing, be the natural 
now, will, by this Account, be every one of them, Innate; and 
nis great Point will amount to no more, but only to a very im- 
Proper way of ſpeaking ; which whilſt it pretends to aſſert the 
Woncrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, who deny Innate 
Principles, For no Body, I think, ever denied, that the Mind 
5 40 of knowing ſeveral Truths. The Capacity they ſay, 


Ws: Innate, the Knowledg acquired. But then to what end ſuch 
onteſt for certain Innate Maxims ? If Truths can be imprinted 
In the Underſtanding without being perceived, I can ſee no diffe- 
Pence there can be, | es any Truths the Mind is capable of 


Ir all Adventitious: In vain ſha 
hem. He therefore chat talks of Innate Notions in the Under- 
Wanding,, cannot (if he intend thereby any diftin& fort of 
EL ruchs) mean ſuch Truths to be in the Underſtanding, as it 
ever perceived, and is JE wholly ignorant of, For if theſe 
WAV ords (10 be in the U 
hat ſignify to be underſtood. So that, to be in the Underſtanding, 
it nd, not to be underſtood; to be in the Mind, and, never to be per- 
eived, is all one, as to lay,any thing 18 is not, in the Mind or 
Wlnderftanding. If therefore theſe two Propoſitions, What he ver #, 


Nature imprinted, Children cannot be ignorant of them; Infants, 
ad all chat have Souls, muſt neceſſarily have them in their Un- 
Werſtandings, know. the Truth of them, and Aſſent co ir. 
$. 6. Lo avoid this, tis uſually anſwered, That 


be uſe of Reaſon, and this is enough to prove them pan 
gnnate. I anſwer, 3 2 
ſignification, go for clear Reaſons, to thoſe, in ſwered. 
ho being pre · poſſeſſed, take not the pains to exa- 9 


nowing, in reſpect of their 9 as, — wo Ginga 
a goa ith 


Fenda ) have any Propriety, they 
; . 3 and, It impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 0 be, are by L 


I Men know and afſent to them, when they come co That Mew 
$. 7: 0 Expreſſions „ that have ſcarce e | 
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the uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to be Fi; | 
known, and obſerved by them: Or elſe, That the Uſe and EY 
erciſe of Men's Reaſons affiſts them in the Diſcovery of thele , 


"> he reren 
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wg. ; a 7 4 3 SS *: 268 . 
mine even what they themſelves ſay. 1 this Anſwet 
with any tolerable Senſe to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ignify 
one of theſe two things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to 
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# 


n 
I. 
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Principles, and certainly makes them known to them. 


e , F. 8. Tfthey mean thar bythe Oe of Nen Mer 
If Reaſon eilt way diſcover theſe Principles; and that this is ſub f 


covered them, 


hat: ral} hcient to prove them Innate; their way of arguing 7 
er, Reaſon can certainly diſcover to us, and make u 
: hinate. 7 1 05 
* firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted 
on the Mind; ſince that univerſal Aſſent, which is made the 
Mark of them, amounts to no more but this; That by the uſe di ki. 
Reafon, we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge of, 
and Aſſent to them; and by this Means there will be no diffe 
rence between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and Theo 
rems they deduce from them: All muſt be vip allow'd Inf 
nate, they being all Diſcoveries made by the uſe o | 
Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come to know, ii 


der prove will ſtand thus, ( viz. ) That whatever 


be apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 


S. 9. But how can theſe Men think the Ve ii 
Tis falſe that Reaſon neceſſary to diſcover Principles that are ſup 
- Rear diſco- poſed Innate, when Reaſon. (if we may belien 
vers them. them ) is nothing elſe, but the Faculty of deducig xh 
unknown Truths from Principles or Propoſition; 
that are already known ? That certainly can never be thou 
Innate, which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs as 
| e ſaid, we will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon e 
ver teaches us, to be Innate. We may as well think the uſe a 
Reaſon neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objects, aſh 
that there ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, mh 
make the Underſtanding ſee, what is Originaly engraven in 1 
and cannot be in the Underſtanding, before it be perceived by i 
So that to make Rerſon diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted, if 
to ſay, that the uſe of Reafon diſcovers to a Man, what he knevi 
before; and if Men have thoſe Innate, impreſſed Truchs 0 A 
*  Rinally, and before the uſe of Reaſon, and yet are 41 190088 


tant of them, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon, t 


. to fay, that Men know, and know them not at the fame time 


5. 10. Twill here perhaps be faid, That Mathematical Jl 
monſtrations, and other T: 


7 1 


ruths, that are not Innate, 525 1 
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No lanate Principles in the Miul. 1 7 
i Wk fcnted to, as ſoon as propos'd, wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd 
rom theſe Maxims, and other Innate Truths. I ſhall have oc- 
0 alion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoſing, more parti- 
x FSularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very readily, 
low, that theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations 
{e re in this different; That the one has need of Reaſon, uſing of 
WP roofs, ro make them our, and to gain our Aſſent; but the other, 
ſoon as underſtood, are without any the lealt reaſoning. Em- 


en ' 
uk braced and Aſſented ro. But T withal beg leave to obſerve, that 


ng lays open the Weakneſs of this Subterfuge, which requires the 
thy /e of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of theſe general Truths: Since it 


u nuſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſcovery, there is no Uſe made 
df Reaſoning, at all. And I think thoſe who give this Anſwer, 
the vill not be forward to affirm. That the Knowledge of this Ma- 
eim, That it j impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is & 
of Meduction of our Reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that 
ilfe Bounty of Nature, they ſeem fo fond of, whilſt they make the 
Knowledge of thoſe Principles to depend on the labour of our 
Inf houghts. For all Reaſoning, is Search, and caſting about, and 
and equires Pains and Application. And how can it with any tole- 
„ able Senſe be ſuppos' d, that what was imprinted by Nature, 

the Foundation and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe 
e f Reaſon to diſcover it? Dt LS, 

(I S. 11. Thofe who will take the Pains to reflect with a little 
lien attention on the Operations of the Und-ritanding, will find chat 
cin this ready Aſſent of the Mind to ſome Truths, depends not, ei- 
jon her on native inſcription, or the Uſe of Reaſon ; but on a Fa- 


— 


gu ulty of the Mind quite diſtinct from both of them, as we ſhall 
; a; (cc hereafter. Reafon therefore, having nothing to do in pro- 
on e uring our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by faying, that Men know 


iſe 0 4 ind aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon. be mant, 


ts, 48 hat the Ufe of Reaſon affiſtsus in the Knowledge of theie Ma- 
of, ms, it is u terly Falſe; and were it True, would prove them 


in it 5 not to be Iiinate. 


by i S- 12. If by knowing and affenting to them, The coming to 
ted, on phen we come to the Uſe of Reaſon be meant, that e uſe of Rea- 


knevſAW@his is the time, when they come to be taken no /n, net the 
Oi ice of by the Mind and that as ſoon as Children . we come 

We ome to the uſe of Reaſon, they come ailſc; ro know +: voted theſs 
ea and aſſent to theſe Maxims . this 41ſo is Falſe, and atone 


time. Frivolous. F, It is Falſe: Becauſe it is evi- | 

1) De dent, theſe Maxims are not in the Mind fo eatly as the uſe of 

re 10 Beaion : And therefore the coming to the uſe of Reaſon is falſly . 
Gontel Ff. Y  . 
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Jo Tanate Principles in the Mind. | 
aſſigned, as the time of their Diſcovery. How many Inſtancy 


of the uſe of Reaſon, may we obſerve in Children, long time be 
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fore they have any Knowledge of this Maxim, That it M impoſſ. 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be? And\a great part of ll. 
literate People, and Savages, pals many Years, even of their if 
Rational Age, without ever thinking on this, and the like ge. i 
neral Propolitions. I grant Men come not to the Knowledge: Wl 
of theſe general and more abſtract Truths, which are thought 
Innate, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon ; and I add, Ny 
then neither. Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the, 
uſe of Reaſon, thoſe general abſtract Idea are not framed in 
the Mind, about which thoſe general Maxims are, which a 
miſtaken for Innate Principles, but are indeed Diſcoveries made 
and Verities introduced, and brought into the Mind by the 
fame Way, and diſcovered. by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral otha® 
Propoliftons, which no Body was ever ſo Extravagant as to ſup 
Pole Innate. This I hoppe to make plain in the ſequel of thi n 
iſcourſe. I allow therefore a Neceſſity, that Men ſhould com : 
to the uſe of Reaſon, before they get the Knowledge of th 
eneral Truths; but deny, that Men's coming to the uſe di 
| VI is the time of their Diſcovery. 3 . 
3 S8. 13. In the mean time, it is obſervable, that ti 
= _ 4 Yo ſaying, that Men know, and aſſent to theſe Maxim 
' gated from © when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, amonts in realiy 
Other koma. Of Fact, to no more but chis, That they are neve 
Ble Truth, Known, nor taken notice of, before the uſe of Rer 


hn) a Py op mis 


fore have no Advantage, nor Diſtinction from others, by ti h 
Note of being known when we come to the uſe of Reaſon c 
nor are thereby proved to be Innate, but quite the contrary. i. 
Weis S. 14. But Secondly, Were it true, that the pte . 
If coming to cile time of their being known, and aſſented % z 
the uſe of Rea- were, when Men come to the U/e of Reaſon ; fe n, 
ſon where th: ther would that prove them Innate. This way t 
2 of th — arguing is ſo frivolous, as the Suppoſition of it 4 
 #feovery, is falle. For by what kind of Logick will it — i 
prove thm Pear, that any Notion is Oviginaly by Nature iu 
Inas. Printed in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitution, be r 
; cauſe it comes ficlt to be obſerved, and aſſented ui u 
when a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diſtinct Pee 
Viiice, begins to exert it ſet ? And therefore, the coming to 1 
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= - No Innate Principles in the Mind. 19 
WE uſe of Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the time, that theſe Maxims 
WE are beſt aſſented to (which it may be with as much Truth, as | 
the time when Men come to the uſe of Realoii ) would be as 
eood a Proof that they were Innate, as to ſay, they are [nnare ' } 
becauſe Men aſſent to them, when they come to the uſe of Reg» 
bon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, that 
ere is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſeif- evident Maxims 
in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon: Bur I deny 
chat the coming to the uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe time when 
they are firſt taken notice of; and, if that were the preciſe time, 

u deny that it would prove them Innate. All that can with any 
Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men A ent to tbem 
de hen they come to the uſe of Reaſon, is no more but this, That 
the making ot general abſtract Ideas, and the Underſtanding \ 
ner of general Names, being a Concomitant of the Rational Fa- - 
culty, and growing up with it, Children commonly get not ] 


2 


I "thoſe general Idea, nor learn the Names that ftand for them, 


F 


till having for a good while exerciſed their Reaſon about fa- 
miliar and more particular Idea, they are by their ordinary Diſ- 
rourſe and Actions with others, acknowledged to be capable of 
ZFational Converſation. If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when Men 
rome to the uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other Sente, I 
Pefire-it may be ſhewn ; or at leaſt, now in this, or any other 
Benſe it proves them Innate. TEE 
. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular Les, Th feps by 4 
and furniſh the yer empty Cabinet: And the Mind which the 3 
by degrees growing familiar with ſome of them, Mind attains J 
d þ ey are lodged in the Memory, and Names got ſeveral 5 
o them. After wards the Mind proceeding far- Turf. 
ther, abſtracts chem, and by degrees learns the uſe 
bf general Names. In this manner the Mind comes to be fur 
iſh'd with Ideas and Language, the Materials about which to 


* 
5 


1 Exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And the uſe of Reaſon becomes 
aily more viſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Employment, 


rue, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about Idea, not Innate, but ac 
quired: It being about choſe firſt, which are imprinted by ex- 
o 1 make the molt frequent Impreſſions on their Senſes. In Ideas 


32 - thus 
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20 No Innate Principles in the Mind. 
thus got, the Mind Diſcovers, That ſome agree, and other, 
differ, probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of Memory; as foon 
as it is able to retain and receive diſtinct Ideas, But whether it 
be theht, or no, this is certain, it does ſo long before it has tbe 
uſe of Words; or comes to that, which we commonly call the 
Uſe of Reaſon, For a Child knows as certainly, before it can 
ſpeak, the difference between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter (i. e. 
That Sweet is nor Bitter) as it knows afterwards ( when it 
comes to ſpeak ) That Wormwood and Sugar-plumbs, are no 
0 por ont $554 eg F 
5. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to 
Seven, till he comes to be able to coun: to Seven, and has got WE” 
the Name and Idea of Equality: And then upon explaining 
FF! thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the 
J Truth of that Propofition. But neither does he then readily RR 
= aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent want 
ig till then, becauſe he wanted the Uſe of Reaſon z bur the Truth 7 
of it appears to him, as foon as he has fettled in his Mind the FE 
clear and diitinct Ideas, that theſe Names ſtand for: And then 
he knows the Truth of that Propoſition , upon the ſame 
Grounds, and by the fame means, that he knew before, That "+ 
a Rod and Cherry, are not the ſame thing; and upon the fame 
. Grounds alfo, that he may come to know afterwards, That it ii 
1 impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, as ſhall be more 
= fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any one 
comes to have thoſe general Ideas, about which thoſe Maxim 
are; or to know the Signiftication of thoſe general Terms, that 
ſtand for them ; or to put together in his Mund, the Ideas they BR 
| Rand for; the later alſo will it be, before he comes to affent to 
thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the Ideas they ftand for, be 
ing no more Innate, than thoſe of a Cat or a Weefel, he muſt 
ſtay till Time and Obſervation have acquainted him with them ; 
and then he will be in a Capacity to know the Truth of theſe 
Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion, that ſhall make him put to- 
gether thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and obſerve, whether they 2. 
gree or diſagree, according as is expreſſed in thoſe Propoſiti- 
ons. And therefore it is, That a Man knows that Eighteen 
and Nineteen, are equal to Thirty Seven, by the ſame ſelf E- 
vidence, that he knows One and Two to be equal to Three: 
Vet, a Child knows this, not fo ſoon as the other; not for 
want of the ufe of Reafon ; but becauſe the Ideas the Words WW 
Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty Seven ſtand for, are not ſo ſoon Wi 
got, as thoſe , which axe fignity'd by One, Two, and Three. 
| | 9. 17. "iy 
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N Innate Principles in the Mind; 2 


ö 


I 


Wards acquired and learnt, Men have endeavoured 7,,,",.. In- 
„ eo ſecure an Univerſal Aſſent to thoſe they call nate. | 
i Naxims, by faying, they are generally aſſented to, WE 
on es Soon & propoſed, and the Terms they are propos d in, under- 
ſtood : Seeing all Men, even Children, as ſoon as they hear 
to und underſtand the Terms, aſſent ro theſe Propoſitions, they 


think it is ſufficient to prove them Innate. For ſince Men never 


a | „ S. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, e as 

i "7K hen Men come ro the uſe of Reaſon, failing as 8 e | 

io r does, and leaving no difference between thoſe | Bil oo ers 

be uppoſed- innate, and other Truths, that are after- WD 
: 


O NR» * 4 : 
ng ail, after they have once underſtood the Words, to acknow- 
12 ledge them for undoubted Truths, they would infer, That 


10 certainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged in the Unde: ſtand- 
1+ ing, which, without any teaching, the Mind at very firſt Pro- 
i}; © Polal, immediately cloſes with, and aſſents to, and after that ne- 
ver doubts again. 


be S. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand whether /f ſuch an A 


| „ . = 

— ready Aſent, given to a Propoſition upon firſt he ar- ſeut bea 1 65 

* ing, and underſtanding the Terms, be a certain bees barer. 

ne mark of an Innate Principle? If it be not, ſuch a , Oe , 
general Aſſent is in vain urged as a Proof of them ; Trete eu 

ir nt is in vain urged as a Proof of them: , 7e fh 


lit be ſaid, that it is a mark of Innate, they muſt e i 
hen allow all ſuch Propoſitions to be Innate, which 54 Bitterneſs: 
re generally afſented to, as ſoon as heard, whereby ns 4 Thou. 
they will find themſelves plencitully ſtored with ard the hls, 


hat Innate Principles. For upon the fame ground u be lu- 
hey T 5 f Aſſl 1 | 
.) of Iſſent at firſt hearing and underſtand- vate. 

be. Ins the Terms, T hat Men would have thoſe Ma. 


Nima pals for Innate, they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions 
* bout N umbers, ro be Innate: And thus, That One and Two, are 


1 5 7 qual to Three, That Iwo and Iwo, are equal to Four; and a mul- 
"© tude of other the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every 
1 4 Body aſſents to, at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the 'Terms, 
11 have à place amongſt theſe Innate Axioms. Nor is this 


e Prerogative of Numbers alone, and Propoſuions made about 
E. bw veral of them : But even natural Philoſophy, and all the other 
iences afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent, 
bone as they are underſtood. That Tivo Bodies cannot be in the 
ame 1 is a Truth, that no Body any more ſticks at, than at 


8 his Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and nat 


%,; That White is not Black ; That 4 Square is not a Circle; That 
nne is not Srocetneſs ; Theſe, and a Million of other ſuch 
WW B 3 Proper 


2 but on ſomething elſe ( as we ſhall ſhew hereafter ) l 
belengs ro ſeveral Propoſitions, which no Body was yet fo ex- 


22 No Tnnate Principles in the Mind. 
Propoſitions, as many at leaſt, as we have diſtin Idea, every 
Man in his Wits, at firſt hering, and knowing what the Names 
fland for, mult neceſſarily aſſent ro. If theſe Men will be true 
to their own Rule, and have Aſſent at firſt bearing and underſtand. 
ing the Terms, to be a Mack of Innate, they muſt allow, not 
only as many Innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtinct Les; 
but as many as Men can make Pripoficions wherein different 


Tdeas are denied One of another. Since every Propoſition, Where- 4 £ 2 
in one different Idea is denied bf another, will as certainly find 


Aſſant at firſt hearing and „ . A Terms, as this ge- 
neral one, I is impoſſible for the ſame to be, and not to be ; or that 


which is the Foundation of it, and is the eaſier underſtood of 
the two, The ſame is not different: By which Account, they will 
have Legions of Innve Propoſitions of this one fort, without 
mentioning any other. But fince no Propoſition can be Innate, 
un eſs the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate, This will be, to 
ſuppoſe all our Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figure, &c. 5 

Innate; than which, there cannot be any thing more oppoſite 


to Raafon and Experience. Univerſal and ready Aﬀent upon 
hercing and undertianding the Terms, is (I grant) a mark of 
Self- evidence: But Self. evidence, depending not on Innate Im. 


trava ant, as to pretend to be Innate. FO 
Such leſs g S. 19. Nor let it be faid, That thoſe more pat 
5 Ze 
[ — > 6 
” 4 hh ed to at firſt hearing, as, That One, and Two are 
b-fore theſe u- J to Three : That Green is not Red, &c. are re. 
vi verſa! Ma- ceived as the Conſequences of thoſe more univerial 


0 Propoficions, which are look d on as Innate Prin- 
ciples; ſince any one, who will but take the Pains 
to obſerve what paſſes in the Underſtanding, will certainly find, RF 
Thar theſe, and the like leſs general Propòlitions, are certainly Wl 
known and hrmly affented to, by thoſe, who are utterly Igno- 
rant of thoſe more general Maxims ; and fo, being earlier in the 
Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt Principles, cannot o 
to them the Aſſent, wherewith they are received ar firit hearing. 
"es a i S. 20. If it be ſaid, that theſe Propoſitions, iz. 


Two and Two are equal to Four; Red is not Blue, &c. 


equal to Two, , 
7 are not general Maxims, nor of any great uſe. 


&c. nit gen: 


ral mr uſeful, ànſwer, That makes nothing to the Argument of 2 


anſocrcs, univerſal aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding. 
| For, It that be the certain mark of Innate, what i 
| ever 


1 


ticular Self evident Propoſitions, which are aflent. 
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t . fulneſs of theſe magnihed Maxims, that perhaps will not be 


due place to be more fully conſidere. 
58. 21. But we have not yet done with Aſenting Theſe Maxim 
to Propoſitions at firſt hearing and underſtanding their not being 
o Lerm:; tis fic we firſt take notice, That this, in- len ſome- 
Read of being a mark, that they are Innate, is a 4% Pro- 
te Proof of the contrary : Since it ſuppoſes, that ſe- poſe 4, 7 * 
n veral, who underſtand and know other things, are „ xo 1 
ot gnorant of theſe Principles, till they are propos'd * 
n- to them; and that one may be unacquainted with Lt 
r) Theſe Truths, till he hears them from others. For if they were 
„Innate, what need they be propos'd, in order to gaining Aſſent; 
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when, by being in the Underſtanding, by a natural and ori- 


11. inal Impreiſion ( if there were any ſuch ) they could not but 
u. be known before ? Or doth the propoſing them, print them 


een thus taught them, than he did before, Whence it will 


PA 


ive but liccle Authority to them; but on the contrary, makes 
hem unfit to be the Foundations of all our other Knowledge, 
s they ale pretendcd to be. This cannot be deny'd, that Men 
row firſt acquainted with many of theſe Self evident Truths, 
pon their being propoſed : But it is clear, that whoſoever 
Pocs ſo, finds in himſelf, That he then begins to know a Pro- 

Polition, which he knew not before; and which from thence- 
Worth he never queſtions; not becauſe it was Innate ; but becauſe 
be conſideration of the Nature of the things contained in thoſe 


WW ords, would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or when- 


ng. , 
95 ever he is brought to reflect on them. And if whatever is 
"i | > aſſented 
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Ac? No Tnnate Principles in the Mind. 

aſſented to at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt 

pals tor an Innate Principle, every well grounded Qbſervation Mm: 
drawn from particulars into a general Rule, muſt be Innate. 
When yet it is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads 
light ar firſt. on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into ge. 
neral Propoſitions, nor Innate, but collected from a preceding + 
acquaintance, and reflection on particular Inſtances. "Theſe, 
when obſerving Men have made them, unobſerving Men, when 
they are propog'd to them, cannot refuſe their Aſſent to. 1 
. §. 22. If ir be ſaid, The Underſtanding hath 
Implicitljß an implicit Knowledge .of theſe Principles, but not 5 
kues before an explicit, before this firſt hearing, (as they muſt, Ba, 
propoſing, fis= who will ſay, That they are in the Underſtanding 
nißes that che EAT * HA 
before they are known) it will be hard to con- 


Mind «© capa- ; | 3 . : 1 
ble of n 6 ceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on 7, 


farding the Underſtanding Implicitly ; unleſs it be this b 
them, or elſe That the Mind is capable of underdanfling and et 
fegnifes ns. afſenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions, And thus je 
thin, al] Mathematical Demonſtrations, as well as firlt * 


Principles, muſt be received as native Impreſſion; 
on the Mind: Which 1 fear they will ſcarce allow them to be, p. 
who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, than aſſent ti 
to it, when demonſtrated, And few Mathematicians, will be 


forward to believe, That all the Diagrams they have drawn, ha 
were but Copics ot thoſe Innate CharaCters, which Nature had in, 
ingraven upon their Minds. . th 
e S. 23. There is, I fear, this farther weakneſs in in 
The Argument the foregoing Argument, which would perſwade m. 
of Aſſenting us, That therefore thoſe Maxims are to be thought Ml 


an rj# bear Innate, which Men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe Wil 
24, Fl #p07 aA . 


falſe ſuppoſiti- 
on of no prece- 5 : 
2 broth ment or Demonſtration, but a bare 


ſeems to me to lie this fallacy ; That Men are ſuppoſed not to 
be caught, nor to learn any thing de novo; when in truth, they 
are taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of be t 
fore. For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms and e 
their Signification ; neither of which was Born with them. But 
this is not all the acquired Knowledge in the Caſe : The 14:« 
themſelves, about which the Propoſition is, are not Born with Wi 
them, no more than their Names, but goe afterwards, So that r 
in all Propoſitions that are aſſented to, at firſt wan MN oll 
F erm! 
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No Innate Principles in the Mind. 25 


Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Ideas, and the 
1 71a; themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them In- 
hate, I would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch Pro- 
s voſitions, that is Initiate. For I would gladly have any one 
name that Propoſition, whoſe Terms or Ideas were either of 


3 them Innate. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, and 
„ learn their appropriated Connexion one with another; and then 
n to Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whoſe Signification we 


have learnr, and wherein the Agreement or Diſagreement we can 
h {WE perceive in our Ideas, when put together, 15 expreſled, we at firſt 
t 3 aſſent; though to other Propoſitions, in themſelves as 
lt, certain and evident, but which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon 
or ſo eaſily got, we are at the fame time no way capable of aſ- 
n- ſenting. For though a Child quickly aſſent to this Propoſition, 
on That an Apple 1s not Fire; when, by familiar Acquaintance, he 
ir, has got the Ideas of thoſe two different things diſtingly imprint- 
nd ed on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire 
Rand for them; yet it will be ſome Years after, perhaps, be- 
fore the fame Child will aſſent to this Propoſition, That it is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, Becaule, that though, 
verhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt ; yet the Signitica- 
tion of them, being more large, comprehentive, and abſtract, 
han of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things, the Child 
bath to do with; it is longer before he learns their preciſe mean- 
ing, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
thoſe general Idea, they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will 


in in vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition, 
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he) Politions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, be 
be ttords neither aſſent nor diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words 
and Peing but empty Sounds, any farther than they are ſigns of our 
But , we cannot but afſent to them, as they correſpond to thoſe 
den Ne we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing by 
with Wi hat Steps and Ways Kowledge comes into our Minds, and 
rhat rounds of ſeveral degrees of aſſent, being the Buſineſs of the 


ellowing Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only touched * it 
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| here, as one Reaſon, that made me doubt of thoſe Innate Prin- 
ST Fa ＋ 8 x f | | 


8. 24. To conclude this Argument of Univerſal 


Not Innate, Conſent, I agree with theſe Defenders of Innate 4 
becauſe not u- Principles. That if they are Innate, they muſt 8 


niverſally af needs have Univerſal Aſent. For that a Truth £ 
| Jenred to. ſhould be Innate, and yet not aſſented to, is to 
| 8 me as unintelligible, as for a Man to know a Truth; 


6 and be ignorant of it at the ſame time. But then, by theſe 
11 Men's own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate; ſince they are 
not aſſented to, by thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor 
1 by a great part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet 
| 1 never heard, nor thought of thoſe Propoſitions; which I think, 
is at leaſt one half of Mankind. But were the Number far leſs, 


theſe Propoſitions not to be Innate, if Children alone were ig 
norant of them. $ I 


x19ms not the 


- That theſe two general Propoſitions are not the Truths, that #Y 


they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, 
it matters not, there is certainly a time, when Children 
begin to think, and their Words and Actions do aſſure us, that Wh 
they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Tnought, of 
Knowledge, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they can 
be ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, were 
there any ſuch ? Can it be imagin'd, with any appearance of 
Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions from things with 


receive and aſſent to adventitious Notions, and be ignorant of 


to no Purpoſe ; or, at leaſt, to write very ill; ſince its Chara - 
ters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, which faw other things 
very well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt parts of Wi 
Truch, and the Foundations of all our Knowledge, which ac 

LOIN : . not 


\ 


it would be enough to deſtroy univerſal aſſent, and thereby ſhew | 8 


Teſs u., . $25: Bat thot I. may not be accuſed, to argue f. 

Theſe Ma- from the thoughts of Infants, which are unknown 
Sie. os TTT 

| Uncderſtandings, before they expreſs it; I ſay next, ¶ be 


firſt poſſeſs the Minds of Children; nor are antecedent to all ac- 
quired, and adventitious Notions : which if they were Innate, 


out; and be at the fame time ignorant of thoſe Character, . 
which Nature, it (elf has taken care to ſtamp within? Can they BE 
. 


thoſe, which are ſuppoſed woven into the very Principles of . 
their Being, and imprinted there in indelible Characters, to be 

the Foundation and Guide of all their acquired Knowledge, and WW 
future Reaſonings? This would be, to make Nature rake Pains WW 


not firſt known, and without which, the undoubted f Know- 
edge of ſeveral other Things may be had. The Child certain 


op 


knows, that the Nurſe that feeds it, is neither the Cat it plays 


x73 


och, nor the Blackmoor it is afraid of; That the Wormſeed or 
Mu ard it refuſes, is not the Apple or Sugar it cries for; this it is 
FLertainly and undoubtedly aſſured of: But will any one ſay, ir 
by Virtue of this Principle, That it is impoſſible for the ſame 


a 3 4 
Fro 


ther parts of its Knowledge? Or that the Child has any No- 
ion or Apprehenſion of that Propoſition at an Age, wherein 
Wet tis plain? it knows a great many other Truths? He that 


t will ſay, Children join theſe general abſtract Speculations with 
„heir Sucking- Botles, and their Ratles, may, rerhaps, with Ju- 


„ Mice be Dong to have more Paſſion and Zeal for his Opini- 
Won; but leſs Sincerity and Truth, than one of that Age. 
g. S. 26. Though therefore there be ſeveral ge- 


neral Propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and And ſo not 
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ue ready aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown nate. 
yon up, who have attained the uſe of more general 


being to be found in thoſe of tender Years, who nevertheleſs 


at know other things, they cannot pretend to univerſal aſſent of 


ac- intelligent Perſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed Innate : 


e of SY S. 27. That the general Maxims, we are diſ- po 1338 
ich ourſing of, are not known to Children, Ideors, and. becauſe they 

3 appear leaſt, 
tently proved; whereby it is evident, they have t is 


We 
* 


t of ot an univerſal Aſſent, nor are general Impreſſ: ew, 
$s of ns. But there is this farther Argument in it, a:: eff. 
o be ainſt cheir being Innate: That theſe Characters, if 

and ey were native and original Impreſſions, ſhould appear faireſt 


ung hey are not Innate; fince they are leaſt known to thoſe, in 
hom, if they were Innate, they muſt needs exert themſelves 


are With maſt Force and Vigour, For Children, Ldeats, Savages, and 


Iliteratę 
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ing to be, and not to be, that it fo firmly aſſents to theſe, and 


eit Wand abſtract Ideas,, and Names ſtanding for them; yet they not 
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Iliterate People, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by Cu- 
ſtom, or borrowed Opinions; Learning, and Education, having 
not caſt their Native Thoughts into new Moulds; nor by ſuper- 
inducing foreign and ſtudied Doctrines confounded thoſe tair 
Characters Nature had written there; one might reaſonably ima. JF 
Sine, that in their Minds theſe Innate Notions ſhould lie open 
fairly to every one's view, as tis certain the Thoughts of Chil- } 
dren do. It might very well be expected, that theſe Principles 
ſhould be perfectly known to Naturals; which being ſtamped 
immediately on the Soul ( as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can have no 
8 on the Conſtitutions, or Organs ol the Body, the 
only confeſſed difference becween them and others. One would 
think, according to theſe Men's Principles, That all theſe Na- 


. a reer 


tive Beams of Light ( were there any ſuch ) ſhould in thoſe, fr. 
who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine out in th 
their full Luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their being = 
there, than we are of their love of Pleaſure, and abhorrence of =. 
Pain. But alas, amongſt Children, Ideots, Savages, and the groſly = 


iterate, what general Maxims are to be found ? What univer- 
Lal Principles of Knowledge ? Their Notions are few and nar- 
row, borrowed only from thoſe Objects, they have had moſt to 
do with, and which have made upon their Senſes the frequent 
eſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child knows his Nurſe and hi: BF 
Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a litte more advanced BW. 
Age: And a young Savage has, perhaps, his Head filfd with Bi 
Love and Hunting,according to the faſhion of bis Tribe. Bur he 
that from a Child untaught, or a wild Inhabitants of the Woods, 
will expect theſe abſtract Maxims and reputed Principles of Sci: 
ences, Will I fear, find himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general 
Propoſitions, are ſeldom mentioned in the Huts of Indians ; EY 
much leſs are they to be found in the Thoughts of Children, or 
any Impreſſions of them on the Minds of Naturals. They are 
the Language and Buſineſs of the Schools, and Academies of 
learned Nations, accuſtomed to that fort of Converſation, or 
Learning, where Diſputes are frequent: Theſe Maxims being 
ſited to artificial Argumentation, and uſeful for Conviction ; but 
not much conducing to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement 
of Knowledge. But of theie ſmall uſe for the improvement of 
Rnowledge, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large, I. 4. c. 7. 
S. 28. I know not how abſurd this may ſeem Wh. 
| Recayitu= to the Maſters of Demonſtration : And probably, . 
lation. it will hardly down with any Body at firſt Hear- 
na. I muſttherefore bega little truce with Pre 


judice, 
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to better Judgments. And ſince I impartially ſearch after 
Truth, I ſhall not be forty to be convinced that I have been too 


1 W when Application and Study have warmed our Heads with 

them. 5 20 
. WE Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground, to think 
W theſe two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate; ſince they are not 


no other, than what ſeveral Propofitions, nor allowed to be 
W Innate, equally partake in with them: And ſince the Aſſent 
that is given them, is produced another way, and comes not 
from natural Inſcription, as I doubt not but to make appear in 
the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt Principles of Know- 
ledge and Science, are found not to be Innate, no other ſpeculati ve 
Maxim can (I ſuppoſe ) with better Right pretend to be ſo, 


2 


No Iniate practical Principles. 29 
judice, and the forbearance of Cenſure, till J have been heard 
out in the Sequel cf this Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſubmit 


bnd of my own Notions; which I confeſ we are all apt to be, 


W univerſally aſſented to; and the aſſent they ſo generally find, is 


— mo 
» bo P 


CHAP. III 
No Inmate Practical Principles. 


Ws. 1. Tf F thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we No mere! 

diſcourſed in the foregoing Chapter, have Principles ſo 
Mankind, as we there proved, it is much more 2 4 
5 viſible concerning Practical Principles, that they ceived, as the 


ſpeculative 


Pill be hard to inſtance any one moral Rule, aim. 


hich can pretend to fo general and ready an af- 


poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Whereby it is 
V1dent, that they are farther removed from a title to be Innate; 
and the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on the Mind, is 
ronger againſt theſe moral Principles than the other. Not that 
It brings their Truth at all in queſtion. They are equally true, 
hough not equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry 
their own Evidence with them : But moral Principles require 
Xcaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome Exc rciſe of the Mind, to 
Diſcover the certaiaty of their Truth. They lie not open as 
tural Characters ingraven on the Mind; which, if any ſuch 


were, 


not an actual univerſal Aſſent from all ert and ſo 
Fome ſhort of an univerſal Reception: And I think it DOI - 


nt as, bat it, is, or to be fo manifeſt a Truth as this, Thar it 5s 
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were, they muſt needs be viſible by themſelves, and by their own 


rogation to their Truth and Certainty, no more than it is to 


with his Fellow High- way- men, and at the ſame time Plunden 
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No Innate practical Principles. 


light be certain and known to every Body. But this is no De- 


the Truth or Certainry of the Three Angles of a Triangle be 
ing equal to right ones, becauſe it is not ſo evident, as The whole 
#s bigger than a part; nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at firſt hear- 
ing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are capable of De- 
monſtration: And therefore it is our own faults, if we come 


not to a certain Knowledge of them. But the Ignorance where · N 
in many Men are of them, and the ſlowneſs of Aſſent, where Wii 


with others receive them, are manifeſt Proots, that they are nor WW: 
Innate , and ſuch as offer themſelves to their view without I. 
ſearching. 3 . mY +] 
5 | 8. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Princi- 


N 
— >; 

3 
6 4 


Faith andJu- ples, wherein all Men do agree, I appeal to any, 
ice not own- Who have been but moderately converſant in the WM 
ed as Princi- Hiſtory of Mankind, and look'd abroad beyond 
ples. by all the Smoak of their own Chimneys. Where i 
Gen. that practical Truth, that is univerfalhy received 

without doubt or queſtion, as it muſt be if Innate? i 


Fuſtice, and keeping of Contracts, is that which moſt Men ſeen ru 


pF 


#0 agree in. This is a Principle, which is thought to extend it WC! 


Laws of Nature. They practiſe them as Rules of Convenience Wt: 
within their own Communities : But it is impoſſible to conceive, Mer 
that he imbraces Jultice as a Practical Principle, who acts fair) F< 


or Kills the next Honeſt Man he meets with. Juſtice and 
Truth are the common Ties of Society; and therefore, even 
Outlaws, and Robbers, who break with all the World beſides li 
muſt kecp Faith and Rules of Equity amongſt themſelves, or WF 
elſe they cannot hold together. But will any one fay, Ina 
tho that live by Fraud and Rapine, have Innate Principle 
of Truth and Juſtice which they allow and aſſent to ? FF 
r Perhaps it will be urged, That the 24. 
This 9 aſſent of their Minds agrees to what their Pract: 
deny him in contradifts. I anſwer, Firſt, [ have always thought 
4 the Actions of Men the beſt Interpreters of thei 
Thought 


ce, yet they admit them in their Thoughts, anſwered. 
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Ns Innate practical Principles. 31 


Thoughts. - But ſince it is certain, that moſt Men's Practice, and 
ſome Men's open Profeſſions have either queſtioned or denied 
tcheſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal conſent 
( though we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown Men) with- 
out which, it is impoſſible ro conclude them Innate. Secondly, 
is very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe Innate Practical 
Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. Practical Prin- 
Eciples derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and mult 
produce Conformity of Action, not barely ſpeculative Aſſent to 
their Truth, or elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſtid from ſpecu- 
Wative Maxims. Nature, I confeſs, has put into Man a deſire of 
Happiness, and an averſion to ung Theſe indeed are Innate 
Practical Principles, (which as practical Principles ought) do 
W-ontinue conſtantly to operate and influence all out Actions, 
without ceaſing: Theſe may be obſerv'd in all Perſons and all 
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he Ages, ſteady and univerſal ; bur theſe are Jnclinations ot the 
Appetite to good, not Impreſſions of truth on the Underſtand- 
ing. I deny not, that there are natural Tendencies imprinted 
on the Minds of Men; and that, from the very firſt Inſtances 
f Senſe: and Perception, there are ſome things, that are grate- 
ul, and others unwelcome to them; ſome things that they in- 
line to, and others that they fly: But this makes nothing for 
IAnnate Characters on the Mind, which are to be the Principles 
f Knowledge, regulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſ- 
ions on the Underſtanding, are ſo far from being confirm'd 
hereby, that this is an Argument againſt them; ſince if there 
were certain Characters, imprinted by Nature on the Under- 
Standings, as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but 
Wperceive them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Kno- 
Wedge, as we do thoſe others on the Will and Appetite ; which 
ever ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Motives of all our 
Actions, to which, we perpetually feel chem ſtrongly impel - 
Wing us. | 2 e 
4 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of Mora! Rules 
ny Innate Practical Principles, is, That I think, need 4 Proof, 
ere cannot any one moral Rule be propos d, whereof a ergo not In- 
ciple Man may not juſtly demand 4 Reaſon: Which would te. 

Pe perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, if they were Fe 
tal Uanate, or ſo much as ſelf- evident; which every Innate Principle 
ati: muſt needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain its Truth, 
bug Mor want any Reaſon to gain it Approbation. He would be 

hought void of common Senſe, Who asked on the one ſide, or 
on the other fide, when to give a Reaſon, ly it # impoſſible for 
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32 Noa Tunate practical Principles, 
_ th» ſac thing to be, and not to be. Ik carries its own Light and 
| Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that under. 
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ſtands the Terms, aſſent to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothing 
will ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould tha 
moſt unſhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation of all Soca! 
Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done unto, be propos d uo 
one; who never heard it before, but yet is of Capacity to un. 
derſtand its Meaning; Might he not without any abſurdiry a 
a Reaſon why ? And were not he that propos d it, bound wt: 
make out the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it to him ? Whid 
plainly ſhews it not to be Innate; for if it were, it could nei 
ther want nor receive any Proof; but muſt needs (at leaft, yi 
ſoon as heard and underſtood ) be received and aſſented to, asu 
unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt vii 
So that the Truth of all theſe moral Rules, plainly depend 
upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from which th 
muſt be deduced, which could not be, if either they were I 
nate, or ſo much as ſelfrevid ent. 
x 5. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compatmtc 
| Inflante in is Certainly a great and undeniable. Rule in Mon 
keeping Come lity: But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the vie 
paFs, of Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be ast 
ENT Why a Man muſt keep his Word, he will give ti 
as a Reaſott : Becauſe God, who as the Power of eternal LA 
and Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbiſt be asked why Ni 
be will anſwer, Becauſe the Publick requires it, and the Lei, 
than will puniſh you, if you do not. And if one of the di 
-Heathen Philoſophers had been asked, he would have anſwer Du 
Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a Man, and ol 
| Polite to Vertue, the higheſt Perfection of Humane Nature, lu 
do otherwiſe. | pet 2 ID ITO 
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— 5. 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety 
Verte gene- Opinions, concerning Moral Rules, whieh are 
rally 2pp70- be found among Men, according to the differ 
ys ad ſorts of Happineſs, they have a Proſpect of, 
ce N propoſe to themſelves : Which could not be, 
profitable.” \ Practical Principles were Innate, and imprin' 
© * our Minds immediately by the Hand of Go 
IT grant the Exiſtence of God, is ſo many ways e a 
the Obedience we owe him, fo congruous to the Light of RY 
ſon, that a great part of Mankind give Teſtimony to the 
of Nature: But yet I think it muſt be allowed, that feve 
Moral Rules, may receive from Mankind, a very general. 
C pPftobalg 
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to them inwardly in their '6wn Minds, as the inviolable Rules 
ton of their own Practice: Since we find that Self. intereſt and the 
vieſConveniences of this Life, make many Nen, own an outward 
a5 Profeſſion and e of them, whoſe Actions ſufficient- 
oe iy prove, that they very little conſider the Law. giver, that 
Li preſcribed theſe Rules:; nor the Hell he has ordain'd for the Pu- 
vhy gaiſhment of thoſe that tranigreſs them. 
Leu S. 7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too Met's 2&ichs 
he d much Sincerity to the Profeſſions ot moſt Men, ernvinre ur, 
vert put think their Actions ro. be the Interpreters of t the Rule 
nd af their Thoughts, we ſhall find; that they have no! J tue 1 
ire, Much interna Veneration for theſe Rules, nor ſo — : * 3 
„ Feiſagſm of abeir Cerrainty and Obligation, %,, 271 
The great Principle of Morality, Io de uf one p 5 
would: be done to, is more rommended, than practiſed, But the 
Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, than to teach d- 
thers;' That it is no Moral Rule, nor Obligatory, would be 
thought Madneſs, and Ry to that Intereſt Men ſacrifice. 


4ety 


ino, when they break it themſelves. - Perhaps Con/cience will be 


rged as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and ſo the internal Obli- 
tion and Eſtabliſhment of the Rule be preſerved: 
= $ 3. To which I anſwer, That I doubt not, Cen tiene #6 
Det without being written on their Hearts, many proof of any 
den may, by the ſame way that they come to the Pate Abra 
Kuowledge of other things, * to aſſent to ſe. Kit | 
. | vefa 
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- er it Moral Ris, and ant cf v9" 
=  thersalſo.may{come'tobe of the fame Mind, from their bh 4 
. * cation, Company, and Cuſtbmss of their Country 5 Which Per. 
*  Fwaſiony Hueber 22 „will ſerun to: ſer Conſeience, om worky Which [ES 
is nothing elſeh but our OW] Opinion ar Judgment of the Mo. 
ral Reddit. or Pravity oſt ur an Actions, ; And It Con. Wl 
ence be a Proof of Tongs Principles, Contraries may oak 4 
ee Since ſome Men, With the fame dent of C nſci- 
ence/ profecate what others avoid. "i 
e £984.94 But] cannot fe. boy any; Men, ſhould . 
ances o ever rranſgreſt thoſe Mera! Revers with Confidence, i 
bee, a 50 Ferenity, were they Itinate, and ſtamped upon 
Vo fed * 5 * o 3 ON 75 
_ without . Ir: Minds. View but An Army at the facking ww” 
ent. 1 3 * of a Town, and ee what Obſervation, or I. __ 4 
ol Moral Principles, or what touch of Conſcience * 
Cr all the Qui>rages they do. Nobberies, Murderi,'Rapes, are the 
Sports of Men ſet at liberty from Puniſhment and Cenfure 2 
e there not been whole Nations, and thoſe of the mol 
-Civilized People, amongſt whom, the expoſing their Children, er 
and leaving them in the Fields, to Periſh — Want or Wild „ 
Beaſts, has been the Practice, as little condemned or-ſcrupled, 
85 the b them? Do they not ſtill, in ſome Countrics 7 
t them into the ſame Graves with their Mothers, if they di ci 


EE z Or: diſpatch them, if a 2 Aſtrologer 


| declares them to have unhappy Stars? And are there not Places 
4 2 ; Where at a certain Age, they l, or expoſeè their Parents with p. 
out any remorſe at 7 In a part of Afia, the ſick, when their i - 
_ «Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are carried out and laid on 
the Earth, before they are dead; and left there, expoſed to 
Wind and Weather, to Periſh without Aſſiſtanc Wl 
c ee, 2 or Pity. (4) It is familiar among the Mengrelians 
2 3 A People profeſſing Chriſtianity. „ to Bury theit 
4b) ale, Children ns without -ſcruple. ( 6.) There arc 
pa Thine.! Places where they Eat their own Children. (e) * 
A Vn, p/38; :Carihes were weak! to Geld their Children, 
4) Villar de purpofe to Fat and Eat them. (4) And Sell 
din \Qrigioe: de la Vega tells us of a People in Peru, which were 
18, 19% Wont to Fat and Eat the 2 — they got on © 
ch P. Mart, their female Captives, whom they kept as 2 T 
Dec. 1. cuhines for that purpoſe; and When they were 
|<) b. des paſt Breeding, the * Mathers themſelves were Kill 
1 e 4 bb. too and Eaten. (e) The Vertues, whereby the 
* LEP — Tounpinambos Deed they merited: Fore”: were 
| evenge, 
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Revenge and eating abundance of their Enemies. They have not 
bo much as the Name for God, (f) No 1 rr 


Des: 


ment of. any God, no Religion, no Worſhip, page f) Terxie. 16. 


231. The Saints, who are canonized amongſt the Tur, lead Lives; 
= which one cannot with Modeſty relate. & remarkable Paſſage to 
chis purpoſe, out of rhe Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book; 

not every Day to be met with, I ſhall ter down at large, in the 

W Language it is publiſhed in. 16: (/c. prope Belbes in Ægy pto) 
vidimm ſanctum unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita nt 
ex utero matris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eſt,” ut didicimus, Ma- 
bhometiſtis, ur [cos qui amentes & fine rat ione ſunt, pro ſanctis colant 

= © venerentur. Inſuper & eos qui cum din vitam egerint inquinatiſ- 
= ſimam, voluntariam demum. penitentiam 5 paupertatemy ſanciitate 
venerandos deputant. Ejuſinodi vero genus hominum libertatem quan- 
= dam effrenem babent, domos quas volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi; 
quod maus eſt, concumbendi ; ex quo concubitu, ſi proles ſecuta 


* 


24 fuerit, ſancta fimiliter habetur. His ergo hominibus , dum vi vunt, 
magnos exhibent honores ; mortuis vero vel templa vel monumenta ex- 


== eruumt ampliſſima, eoſq; contingere ac ſepelire maxime fortune ducuiit 


7 


== loco. Audivimus hec dicta & dicenda per interpretem 4 Mucrelo nu. 
tro. Inſuper ſanctum illum, quem eo loci vidimus, publicitus apprims 
canmendari, eum eſſe Hominem ſanctum, divinum ac integritate pre - 
ie cipuum'; co quod, nec feminarum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed 


= -rantum modo aſellarum concubitur atque mularum, Peregr. Baumgar- 
den, l. 2. c. 1. p. 73. More of the ſame Kind, concerning theſe 
precious Saints amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della 
Vale, in his Letter of the 25th of January, 1616. Where then 
are thoſe Innate Principles, of Juſtice, Picty, Gratitude, Equi- 
ty, Chaſtity ?. Or, where is that univerſal Conſent, that aſſures 
us there are ſuch inbred Rules? Murders in Duels, when Faſhi- 
on has made them . honourable, are committed without remorſe 
of Conſcience : Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this Cafe is 
the greateſt Ignominy. And if we look abroad, to take a view -* 
of Men, as they are, we ſhall: find, that they have remorſe ii 
one Place, for doing or omitting that, which others, in another 
Place, think they merit b. S310! 10 fit 
S. 10. He chat will carefully peruſe the Kiftory © Min have 
of Mankind, and look abroad into the Jeveral commrdry pra- 
Tribes of Men, and wich Indifferency ſurvey Ste! Prin- 
their Actions, will be adle to ſatisfy himſelf, that s. 
there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality ro be 
named, or Rule of Vertut to be thought on { thoſe only except- 
ea, that ate abſolutely neecAary to hold Society together, which 
9 8 tommonl7 
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own Minds, but be infallibly certain, was a Law ; nor be igno- 


rant, that all Men, they ſhould have to do with, knew it wx 
be ſuch; And therefore muſt every one of them apprehend from 


: 7 7 
2. 


4 


ons of Men ſhould both in their Profeſſions, and Practice, una 
nimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to what, by the moſt in- 
vincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be True. Right, 
and Good. This is enough to ſatisfy us, That no Practical 
Rule, which is any where univerſally, and with publick Approbs 
tion, or Allowance, tranſgreſſed, can be ſuppoſed Innate. But! 
have ſomerhing farther to add, in Anſwer to this Objection. 
S. 1 z. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument lei 
that it is unknown. I grant it: But the generally alloxwed Breach an- 
of it any wbere, I ſay, is a. Proof, that it ; nos Innate. For Example, me 
Let us take any of theſe Rules, waich being the moſt obviou KF 
| Deductions of Humane Reaſon, and conformable to the natural cor 
Inclination of the grea'g|t part of Men, feweſt People have by 5 a 
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0 No Innate practical Principles. 37 
che Impudenee to deny, or Inconſidera ion to doubt of. If any 
ann be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I think, can 
have a fairer Pretence to be Innate, than this; Parents, preſerve 
and cberiſh your Children. When therefore you ſay, That this is 
Jan Innate Rule, What do you mean? Either, that is an Innate 
Principle, which upon all Occaſions, excites and directs the 
Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, which all Men 
have imprinted on their Minds, and which therefore they 
Know, and Aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes is it In- 
nate. n That it is not a Principle, which influences all 
Men's Actions, is, what I have proved by the Examples be- 
fore cited: Nor need we ſcek ſo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to 
„find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay and deſtroy their 
„Children; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of ſome 
Savage and Barbarous Nations, when we remember, that it was 
%a familiar and uncondemned Practice amongft the Greeks an 
d, Romans, to expoſe without pity or remorſe, their Innocent In- 
klants. Secondly, That it is an Innate Truth, known to all 
Men, is alſo Falſe. For, Parents, preſerve your Chiidren, is ſo 
far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; it being 
x2 Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable ot 
Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being Aſſented to 
as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome ſuch Propoſition as this: It 
s the Duty of Parents to preſerve their Children. But what Duty 
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ol them Innate, if any thing as a Duty be fo} are fo far from 
being Innate, that tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, much 
leß every one that is Born, in whom they are to be found clear , 
and diſtin : And that one of them, which of all others ſeems. 
ple, | moſt likely to be Innate, is not fo, (I mean the Idea of Cod) 
ou I think, in the next Chapter, will appear very evident to any. 
ural conſidering Man. | e | 


bal . 13. From what has been faid, I think we may fafely con- 
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which they carry about them in indelible Characters, and that 


and Puniſhments, that will over - balance the ſatisfaction any one 
5 ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the Law. If therefore 


certain, and unavoidable Puniſhment will attend the Breach of 


Innate Principles are inſiſted on, and urged; to no purpoſe ; 
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and with allomance, broken, cannot be ſuppoſed Innate, it being in- uU 
poſſible, that Men ſhould, without Shame or Fear, confidentiy, 1 
and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could not but evident? f 
ly know, that God had ſer up, and would certainly puniſh the 
breach of ( which they muſt, if it were Innare ) to a degree to 
make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. Without ſuch 
a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be certain, that any 
thing is his Duty. Ignorance or Doubt of the Law; hopes to 8 


eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the Law-maker, or the 


like, may make Men give way to a preſent Appetite: But ler © 
any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the Tran. 

greſſion, a Fire ready to puniſh it; a Pleaſure tempting, and 
the Hand of the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take 
Vengeance (for this muſt be the Caſe, where any Duty is im- 
printed on the Mind) and then tell me, whether it be poſſible, 
for People, with ſuch a Proſpect, ſuch a certain Knowledge as 
this, wantonly, and without ſcruple, to offend againſt a Law. 


ſtares them in the Face, whilſt they are breaking it? Whether 
Men, at the fame time that they feel in themſelves: the imprint? 
ed Edicts of an Omnipotent Lau- maker, can, with aſſurance 
and gaity, light and trample under Foot his moſt ſacred Injun- 
ctions ? And laſtly, Whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man; 
thus openly bids defiance to this Innate Law, and ſupreme 
Law-giver, all the By - ſtanders; yea, even the Governours and 
Rulers of the People, full of the fame Senſe, both of the Law 
and Law-maker, ſhould ſilently connive without teſtifying their | 
diſlike, or laying the leaſt blame on it? Principles of Actions 
indeed, there are lodged in Mens Appetites, but theſe are ſo far 
from being Innate Moral Principles, that if they were left to 
their full ſwing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of 
all Morality. Moral Laws are ſet as a Curb and Reſtraint to 
theſe exhorbitant Defires, which they cannot be but by Rewards | 
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any thing be 1mprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all By 
Men mult have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that 
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it. For it Men cantbe ignorant or doubtful of what is Innate, 


Truth and Certainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecured 
by them: But Men are in the ſame uncertain, Nun Eſtate 
wlh"as without them, An evident indubitable knowledge of 


) 


Wader. 


H Nr Innate praſtiaal Principles;, 29. 
unavoſdable Puniſhment, great enough to malte the Tranſg ref 


ion very uneligible, muſt acrompany an Innate Law: Unleſs 
with an Innate Law, they can ſappoſe an Innate Goſpel too. I: 
would not be here miſtaken, as if, becauſe 1 an Law, 
I choughe there were none but poſitive: Laws. There is a great” 
- Þ deal of difference berween an Innate Law, and a. Law of j Na- | 
ture; between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in this very: 
original, and ſomething that we being ignorant of, may attain. 
to the knowledge of, by the uſe and due application of our na- 
aral Faculties. And I think they equally forſake the Truth, 
Who running into the contrary. Extreams, either affirm an In- 
nate Law, or deny that there is fi Law, knowable by the Light 
olf Nature; i. e. without the help of poſitive Revelation. 
S8. 14, The difference there is amongſt Men in Th gb 
their Practical Principles, is ſo evident, that, I 3 of j l 
think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will „ pg * 
„ be impoſſible to find 8 Motal Rules, by / p, | 
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emp | , cal Principles, 
this mark” of general nt: And''tis enough to % uf we. 


nate Principles, is but an Opinion taken up at be ts 3 7 
Pleaſure; fince thoſe who talk fo confidently of them, are fo 
7 ſparing to tell us, which they are. This might with Juſtice be ex- 
pected from thoſe Men, who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion: And 
ir gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or Charity, 
who declaring, That God has imprinted on the Minds of Men, 
the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are 
vet ſo little favourable ro the Information of their Neighbours, 
or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them, which 
they are, in the Variety Men are diſtracted with. But in truth. 
were there any ſuch Innate Principles, there would be no need 
to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Propoſitions ſtamped 
on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh them 
from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced 
from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to 
| know what, and how many they were. There could be no 
more doubt about their Wenke than there is about the Num- 
ber of our Fingers; and *tis like then, every Syſtem would be 
ready to give them us by Tale. Bur ſince no Body, that I 
know, has ventured yet to give a Catalogue of them, they ean- 
not blame thoſe who doubt of the Innate Principles; ſince even 
mey who require Men to believe, that there are ſuch Innate 
Propoſiionz, do not tell us what they are. Tis caſy to fore- 
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E 
Ea us a Liſt of thoſe Innate Practical Principles, they would 


t down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin&t Hypothelis, and were 
to ſuppoft the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches: A plain evidence, that there are no ſuch Innate 


Truths Nay, a great part of Men are fo far from finding any 
ſueh Innate Moral Principles in themſelves, that by-denying free - 
dom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no other than bare 
Machins, they take away not only Innate, but all Moral Rules 


whatſoever, and leave not a poſſibility to believe any ſuch, to 

be capable of a 
Law, chat is not a free Agent: And upon that ground, they 
muſt nece ſſarily teſect all Principles of Vertue, who cannot pu 


Morality and Mechaniſm together; which ate not very ealy to be 


reconciled, or made conſiſtent. hee 
ws ., . 1b. When Thad weir this, being informed, 

er- that my Lord Herbere had in his Books de Veritate, 
bert's nate affip . 


conſervationem. 6. Modus 


ritates. Sumi enim in ipſa mente cœlitus deſcripte nulliſque traditio- 
nibus, frve ſcripts, ſive non ſeriptu, obnoxie, p. 3, And, Veritates 
noſt ræ Catholice, que tanquam indubia Dei effata in foro interiori 
deſcripta. Thus having given the Marks of the Innate Princi- 
ples vr Common Notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on 
the Minds of Men by the. Hand of God, he proceeds to {et 
them down; and they are theſe ; 1. Eſſe ali quod ſupremum nu- 
men. 2. Numen illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate con un- 


Ham optimam eſſe rationem cult iss divini. 4. Neſipi cendum eſſe 4 1 
*. Dari premium vel pænam poſt hanc vitam tranſactam. 


Peccat B. . | al 

Though I allow theſe to be clear Truths, and ſuch as, if rights 
ly explained, a rational Creature can hardly avoid giving his 
Aſſent to: Yet I think he is far from proving them Innate Im- 


052 in Foro interiori deſcriptæ. For I mult take leave to ob- 


lerve, 3 


S. 16. Firſt, that theſe Fixe Propoſrians ve either not all 


heſe Innate Principles, I preſently conſulted 
him, hoping to find, in a Man of fo great Parts, 
3 fomething that might farisfy me in this Point, and 
put an end to my Enquiry. In his Chapter de Inſtinftu natu. 
rali. p. 76. edit. 1656. I met wich theſe ſix Marks of his notitiæ 
Commune s. 1. Prioritas. 1. Independent ia. 2 

Certitudo. 5. Neceſſitas. i. e. as he explains it, faciunt ad homins, 
vation 4 or mation, i. e. Aſſenſus nula inter- 
pew mor, And at the latter end of his little Treatiſe, De Re 
ligione Laici, he ſays this of theſe Innate Principles; Adeo ut. 
non uniuſcujufou Religions confinio arctentur que ubique vigent ve- 
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N. Hnate practical Principles, 41 
or more than all, thoſe, common . Notions writ on our Minds 
by che finger of God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at 
= alto be ſo written. Since there are other Propoſitions, which 
eren by bis own Rules, have as juſt a pretence to ſuch an O- 


be an Innate Principle, when the name, or found, Vertue, is ſo 
hard to be underſtood; liable ro fo much uncertainty in its ſig - 
nification;; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended a» 
bout, and difficult ro be known. And therefore this can be but 


$41 

* 

24 
„ 


9 
2 


* 1 


Ja very uncertain Rule of Humane Practice, and ſerve bur very 
little to the conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very unfit to 
be aſſigned as an Innate practical Principle. „ 
s. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its meaning, 
(for it is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the 
Principle or common Notion) viz. Vertue 2j the beſt Worſhip of 
= (God, 1. e. is moſt acceptable to him 3 which if Vertue be taken, 
- Fas moſt commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which according to 

es the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are accounted lau- 
i dable, will be a Propoſition fo far from being certain, that it 
i= will not be true. If Vertue be taken for Actions conformable to 

n God's Will, or to the Rule preſcribed *. God, which is the 
et {true and only meaſure of Vertue, when Vertue is uſed to figni- 
ie what is in its own Nature right and good; then this Propo- 
. ſition, That Vertug 5 the beſt Norſbip of Gad, will be moſt true and 
4 certain, but of very little uſe in humane Life: ſince it will a- 
n. ; mount to ee viz. That God s pleaſed with the do- 
t* ing of: what he Commands; which a Man may certainly know 
is to be true, without knowing what ic is, that God goth com- 


1 * 
1 


n- mand; and ſo be as far from any Rule or Principles of his A- 
be tions, as he was before ; And I think very few will take a Pro- 

poſition which amounts to no more. than this, viz. That God 
5 in Neaſec with te doing of What he himſelf — an 
3 | nate 
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true and certain it may be) ſince it reaches" fo little. Whofoe. 


Imtiate Moral Principle writ on the Minds of all Meng (however 


ver ges fo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of Propofiti- BE 
ons, Innare Principles, ſince there are many, which have as 


ever put into that rank of Innate Principles. 


good a Title, as this, to be received for ſuch, which no Body . 
S. 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition (vz. Men nwſt reße i 


of .cheir Sins, much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions are, 
that are meant by Sins, be ſet down. For the word Pectata, or 


Sint, being put, as it vſually is, to fignifie in general ill AQions, 


that will draw on Puniſhment upon the Doers: What 8 
Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we ſhould be 


great 
orry, 


and ceaſe to do that, which will bring miſchief upon us, with. pf 


out knowing what thoſe particular A 


ded CU! ions are, that Will do ſo 5 - 
Indeed, This is a very true Propoſition, and fit to be inculcated 


on, and received by thoſe, who are ſuppoſed, ro have been 


taught, what Actions in all kinds are Sis; but neither thi; e 
not the former, can be imagined to be Innate Principles; no 


to be of any Ute, if they were Innate, unleſs the particular mea 


fires and bounds of all Vertues and Vices, were engraven ii - 
Mens Minds, and were Innate Principles alſo, which I think e 


is very much to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, i 
will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould engrave Principles in 
Mens Minds, in words of uncertain Signification, ſuch as Ve. 


tue and Sins, which amongſt different Men, ſtand for different. he 
things : Nay, it cannot be ſuppoſed to be in Words at al; 


which, being in moſt of theſe Principles very general Names 
cannot be underſtood; but by knowing the particulars com 


prehended under them. And in the practical Inſtances, the 


meaſures muſt be taken from the Knowledge of the Action 
themfelves, and the Rules of them abſtracted from Words 
and antecedent to the knowledge of Names; which Rules 
Man muſt know, what Language ſoever he chance to learn 
whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he ſhould learn no Language 
at all, or never ſhould underſtand the ufe of Words, as happen 


in the caſe of Dumb and Deaf Men. When it ſhall be mad 
out, that Men ignorant of Words, or untaught by the Law) 


and Cuſtoms of their Country, know that it is part of th. .. 


Worſhip of God, Not to Kill another Man; Not to knowl 


more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; Not to 


expoſe their Children; Not to take from another what is his 


though we want it our ſelves, but on the contrary, relieve and 


We 


pol his Wants z and. whenever we have done the contra 
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No mate practical Principles, 43 
Wwe ought to repent, be ſorry, and teſolve to do fo no more: 
nen, I Ry, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know, and 
or all theſe and 4 Thouſand other fuch Rules, all which 
Tome under theſe two general Words made uſe of above, vn. 
Vireures & Peccata, Verrurs and Sing, there will be more reaſon 
Wor admitting theſe and the like, for Common Notions, and 
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by Pill think it. reafonable, chat their private Perſwaſions, or that 
) 4 


e reſt of Mankind, as ape worthy rhe. reckoning. And then 
1 cir Argument ſtands thus: The Principles which all Mankind 
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a No IJnnate praftical Principles. 
hat will warp any way; or amongſt yarious and contrary Ru: 


les, not. to know which is the right. But concerning Innate MW = 


th 


Principles, I deſire theſe Men to fay,, whether they can, or 
cannot, by Education and Cuſtom, be blurr'd and blorted our: i 
If they cannot, we mult find them in all Mankind alike,. and 
they mult be clear in every body: And if they may ſuffer vs. 
riation from adventitious Notions, we . muſt then find them W.. 
Cleareſt and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt the Fountain, in Chi- 
dren and Illiterate People, who have received leaſt impreſſion 
from foreign Opinions. Let them mike which fide they pleaſe, 
they will certainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible matter of 
Fact, and daily Obſervation. ' . 
S. 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great Num- 
Contrary ber of Opinions, which, by Men of different Coun. 
Principle; in tries, Educations, and Tempers, are received and Mi. 
the World, embraced & firſt and unqueſtionable Principles; may 
w whereof, both for their Abſurdity, as well as Op 
poſitions one to another, it & impoſſible ſhould be true. But yt... 
all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſoever from Reaſon, are fo 
facred ſomewhere or other, that Men even of good Under; 
ſtanding in other matters, will ſconer part with their Lives, and. 
whatever is deareſt to them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, 
or. others to queſtion, the truth of them. . * 
588i. 12. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, 6 
How le that Which every Days Experience confirms; and 
commonly will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we 
come by their conſider the Ways and Steps by which it is brought 
Principles. about; and how really it may come to paſs, tha 
Original, than the Sugcrſtion of « Nute, or the Authority oi 
riginal, than the ition of a Nurſe, or the Authority off 
an old Woman ; may, by length of Time, and conſent of 
Neighbours, grow eq to the Dignity of Principles in Religion or 
Morality. ' For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to Prin 
ciple Children well, (and few there be who have not a ſet of 
thoſe Principles for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the 
unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for White 
Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they wou'd have 
them retain and profeſs. Theſe hey taught them as ſoon a 
they have any apprebenſion ; and ſtill as they grow up, con. ti 
brmed to them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, 
of all they have to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wi 
dom, Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, who re. 
ver luffer choſe Propoſitions to be otherwiſe mentioned, bye 
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Ne Innate prattical Principles, 45 
the Baſis and Foundation, on which they build their Religion or 
EMinners, come, by theſe means to have the reputation of Un- 
Waqueſtionable,' Self- evident, and Innate Trutbs. 
. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, fo inſtru. 
Wed are grown up, and reflec on their own Minds, they cannot 
ad any thing more ancient there, than thoſe Opinions, which 
ere taught them, before their 3 began to'keep a Re» 
giſter of their Actions, or Date the Time, when any new 
Thing appeared to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to cow- 
lude, That thoſe Propoſitions,. of whoſe knowledge they can find in 
hr bemſelves no Original, were certainly the impreſs of God and Nature 
Nupon their Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe. Theſe 
Whey entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with 
Veneration; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, 
bere they are not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always 
o Educated, and having no remembrance of the beginning of 
Wthis Reſpect, they think:it is natural. © 
S. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable 
Jo come to paſs, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and the 
Lonſtitution ot Humane Affairs; wherein moſt Men cannot live, 
Vieboue employing their time in the daily Labours of their Calling: 
er be at quiet in their Mind, without ſome Foundation or Princi- 
ples co reſt their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one fo floating 
nd ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, who hath. nor ſome reve- 
Wcnced dar rapes which are to him the Principles on which 
e bottoms his 1 ; and by which he judgeth of Truth 
nd Falſhood, Right and Wrong; which ſome, wanting Skill 
nd Leiſure, and others the Inclination, and ſome being taught, 
Whar they ought not to examine ; there are few to be found, 
bo are not expoſed by their Ignorance, Lazineſs, Education, 
1 2 Precipitancy, to tale them upon truſt. 5 IT 
$ 5.25: This is evidently the Caſe. of all Children and Young 
ip 


alk ; and Cuſtom, a greater power than Nature, ſeldom fail- 
Ing to make them wor for Divine, what ſhe hach inured 
hem to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Underſtandings to, 
t is no wonder, that grown Men, either perplexed in the ne- 
eſſary affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſnould 
or ſeriouſly fir down to examin their own Tenets; eſpecially when 
Wne of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to be que- 
ioned. An had Men Leiſure, Parts, and Will, Who is there 
Imoſt, chat dare ſhake the Foundations of all his paſt Thoughts 
Ind Actions, and endure. to bring upon himſelf, the ſhame of 
aving been a long time wholly in Miſtake and Error? Who 
hs Seth | 
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is there, bardy enough to contend wich he reproach, Which à I 
every where prepared for thoſe, Wh dare venture to diſſa Ir. 
from the received-Opinions of their Country or Party ? A 
Where is the Man to be found, that gan patiently prepare him WW 
{elf xp bear the Name of Wihimfical, Steotical, or Atheiſt, which = 
he is ſure ta meer with, Who does in the leaſt ſeruple any of the Wi, 
ion thoſe Pranciples, When he ſhall think them, as molt Men da R 
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nor a 
bow to move, for want of a foundation and footing, in mi 
Men, who through Lazineſs or Avocation, do not; or {nll 
want of Time, or true Helps, or for other Cauſes, cannot, pi 
netrate into the Principles of Knowledge, and trace Truth i 
Its Fountam and Original, tis natural for them, and almoſt ui = * 
avoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed Principles; wh 
being reputed and preſumed to be the evident proofs of oe. 
things, are thought not to need any other proot themſehe 
Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe: into his Mind, and ente 
tain them there, with the reverence uſually paid to Principle 
never venturing to examine them; but accuſtoming himſelf ! 
believe them, becauſe they are to be believed, may take up fi 
his Education, and the faſtions of hit Country, any abſurd. ./ 
for Innate Principles; and by long poring on the ſame Objea_ 
ſo dim his fight, as to rake Monſters lodged in his ou n Bran 
the Images of the Deity, and the Workmanſhip of H 
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ly .  $. 27. By this progreſs, how many there a 

Principles e at Principles, which they believe hi 
muſt be exa- nate, may be eaſily obſerved; in the variety of of 
mined. polite Principles, held, and contended for, by4 
yet} Be | ſorts and degrees of Men, And he that ſhall * 
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| 

1 rance they have, of che truth and evidence of their Principles, 
Nil perhaps, find it, a hard ee e other way to account 
mee 7 ee which are firmly believed, confidendy 
ich ner 2 50 which * N are ready at any time to ſeal 

te vith: 18 d. if it he the privilege of Innate 
ei — 2 be received upon a gwn, uchority, without 
„ mination, I know. beau may. not be believed, or how © 
1nd een ueſtioned. If they may, and ought 
un be eramined, 2 deſire to know, how icſt and 

off mbe tre ; or at Je it reaonble to de. 


data iples, ca 
and the he Mark and Characters, whereby the genuine, 
Fade be diſtinguilbed from others; That ſo, a Jang 
36 eat mire of Pretenders, © I may : kept from ——— 
material a Point as chis. When this i 1 done, I That” be 


Wo 
Kill then I may with Modeſty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal C 
Ent which is the only one produced, KY ifearce Fare a — 
[+ ent wark to direct my . and al oe me of an 

EE rinciples... From what has. been ſaid, I think i it K fa e 


3 *% there are no Pract 
nc therefore 1 none lugare. 6 


othe 1 U Ran Ing Tatts 3 5 both 
_— Speculative” and Pratticad: 1 


that there are Innate Principles, not Ixnate, unleſs 


ed, ſeparately, the parts, out of which thoſe K * 


8 ropolitions are made, they would Ya perhaps, 

of Have been ſo forward to On they were Innate. Since, if 
be nen, which! made up thoſe Truths, were not, it was im- 
, anÞoſfible, chat the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be In- 
e 2 or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if the 
of of a be not mate, there was a time, when the Mind was with- 
by4 1 -thol Principles; and then, they will not be Innate, but be 
| defined from ſome other Original, For, where the Idea _ 
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this to. 15 Method, wherein moſt. Men, proceed · to the aſlu | 


N embrace ſuch, welcome, and. uſeful Propoſitions ; and 


[ Principles e Ll all Men are? = 


ba, AD thoſe, who would perſiade u us, Principles ut 
= L taken them together in groſs, t con- rheir Ideas be 
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43 Wo Tnnate Principles. 2 
Thees are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aſſent, ng 
Mental, or Verbal Propoſitions about them.. 
S8. 2. It we will artentively conſider : new Born v 
Ideas eſpecial Children, we {hull have little Reaſon to thinle, that 
h- choſe be they bring many Idea into the World with them. 
toxins to . For, bating, perhaps, Cie faint lde of din 
Bern with Set; and Thirſt, and Warmth, 'and Tome! Pains BY 
Children, Which they may bebe felt in the Womb, there Wi 
not the leaſt appearance of any ſetled Ida ut all in 
them; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Terms , whith- make » il 
Thoſt univerſal Propoſitions, that are eſteemed Innate Principle, 
One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, Ideas cotme into 
their Minds; and that they get no more, nor no other, tha 
what ent} and the Obſervation of things, that come i Mp 
their way, furniſh them wich; Which might be enough co {« Miſes: 
Mag? chat they are not Oꝛiginal Characters, ſtamped on th: of 
> Io KS 195%! (4-327 & SIN 54 ener OO - 4 4390735 7 3 , 
S. 3. It i impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 20 be, 18 
_ certainly ( if there be any ſuch ) an Innate Principle. But e 
any one think, or will any one ſay, that Impoſſibilicy and 14» pr 
eity, are too Innate Idea? Are they ſuch as all Mankind hav tio 
and bring into the World with them? And are they rhoſe, thu Ws 
are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acquired one Hie 
If they are [nnate, they muſt needs be ſo: Hath a Child ac 
Lea of Impoſſibility and Identity, before it has of White or Black; at 
Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Knowledge of this Prin« 
| pl that ir concludes, that Wormwood rubb'd on the Nippꝭ 
t I 
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not the fame Taſt, that it uſed to receive from thence! : | 
Is it the actual Knowledge of Impoſſibile eſt idem eſſe, & non ei 
that makes a Child diſtinguiſh between its Mother and a Strar 
ger; or that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other? 0: 
does the. Mind regulate it ſelf, and its aſſent by Ideas, that it ne 
ver yet had? Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions fron 
Priaciples, which it never yet knew or underftood ? ThiMcip 
Names Impoſſibility and Identity, ſtand for two Ideas, ſo far fn b 
being Innate, or Born with us, that I think it requires great Cn 
and Attention, to form them right in our Underſtandings. Thee 
are fo far from being brought into the World with us; ſo p 
mote from the thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that I be 
Heve, upon Examination, it will be found, that many groves 
Men want them. 5 | | 2 5 e 1 
Wee 5. 4. It Identity ( to inſtance in that alone) 
4 4 8 wy a native Improfhon ; and conſequently ſo cap 
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Ind obvious to us, that we muſt needs know-it exen from our 
Cradles; I would gladly be reſqlved, by one of Seven, or Se- 
venty Years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature, 3 
ol Soul and Body, be the fame Man, when his Body is Changed ? 
Wzether Eupborbm and Pyrhagbra, having had the iame Soul, 
Vere the ſame Man, though they lived ſeveral Ages aſunder Þ+ 
Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the fame Soul, were 
rot the fame wich both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will 
Warpear,' that our Idea of Sameneſs, is not ſo ſettled and clear, as to 
deſerve to be thought Innate in us. For if thoſe Innate Ideas, 
Ware not clear and diſtinct, ſo as to be univerſally known, and 
vaturally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal, and 
undoubted Truths; but weill be the unavoidable Occaſion of 
verpetual uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's idea of Len- 
eity, will not be the ſame, ar and T houfands others 
ot his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the true? 
Which Innate ? Or are there two different Ideas of Identity, 
| both Innate? BN an 1 8 2 2 
S. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions, I have here 
vropoſed, about the Identity of Man, are bare, empty Specula- 
ions; which if they were, would be enough to ſhew, That there 
as in the Underſtandings of Men no Innate Idea f Identity. 
e, that ſhall, with a litcle attention, reflect on the Reſurrecti- 
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„ rnink he, and every one, even Children themiclves, have natu- 
8. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathe- hole and © 
aticks, viz. That the whole. x bigger than 4 part; Part not In- 
his, I take it, is reckon'd amonęſt Innate Prin- vate Ideas. 
Wciples: I am ſure it has as good a Title, as any, to 
e thought ſo; which yet, no Body can think it to be, when 
e conſiders the Ideas it comprehends in it, Myole and Part, are 
erfectly Relative; but the Poſitive Idea, to which they pro- 
erly and immediately belong, are Extention and Number, of, 
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hich alone, ole and Part, are Relations. So that if Houle: 
nd Far are Innate Iles, Extenſion and Number muſt be ſo: 
oo; it being Impoſſible to have an Idea of a Relation, without 
rng any at all of the thing to which it belongs, and in which 
ir is founded. Nows!Wherker, the Nunes vi Men have natus, 
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76 No Inuute Principles. 1 
rally imprinted dn them the 14ea of -Extenfion and Number, 1 Wc 
leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who are the Patrons of Innats {W( 
Principles, ane 5 nf TDN Aro t 
a S. 7. That God d v0 be worſhipped, is, withot 
Idea e - doubt, as great a Truth as any can enter into the 
ſhip not lu Mind of Man, and deſerves the; firſt place amongt ld 
nat. all Practical Principles. But yet, it can by no ſel 
maeeans be thought Innate, unleſs the Idea of 6d (et 
and * 71 ale Innate. That the Lea, the Term Wir 
ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Children, and a Cha ti 
' racter ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Original, I think, will ee. 
be eaſily granted, by any one, that conſiders how few there be, Ew 
amongſt grown Men, who have a clear and diſtin Notion of i, Wo 
And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than in 
to ſay, that Children have this Practical Principle Innate, Ia pt 
God n to be worſhipped ; and yer, that they know not what tha "ol 
Worſhip of God is, which is their Duty. But to paſs by ths A 
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4 S. 8. If any ea can be imagin'd Innare, the Ide; de 
Idea of God ef God may, of all others, for many Reaſons, b of 
not innate. thought fo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how there 01 
72295 ſhould be Innate Moral Principles, without an I 
nate Idea of a Deity : Without a Notion of a Law- maker, it j . 
impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an Obligation to ob 
ſerve ic. Beſides the Atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the An., 


tients, and left branded upon the Records of Hiſtory, hath na 
Navigation diſcovered, in theſe latter Ages, who e 
. (4)Rhoea- Nations, at the Bay of Soldania, ( 4) in Braſil, ()) * 
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pud Ihe wenot, in Boranday, (e) and the Caribee Iſlands, Sc. 2 
5 00 Jo. de mongſt whom there was to be found no Notion 1 
LE of a God, no Religion. Nicholaus del Techo in lf 1 
* 2 ) Marti. ber, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum converſions, ha | 
niere 324, theſe Word: (4) Reperi eam gentem nullum nomen ba; 
Terry 443. bere, quod Deum, & Homini animam ſignificet, nuli : 
& 14% fſacra habet, nulla Idola, Theſe are Inſtances of Na. . 
" Ovingem tions where uncultivated Nature has been left to 
1 ſelf, without the help of Letters, and Diſcipline, 
'{4) Relatio and the Improvements of Arts and Sciences. But 
eriplex de te- there are others to be found, who have enjoy'd BY; 
bus Indicis * theſe in a very great meaſure, who yet, for want BF, 
Caaiguarum of a due application of. their thoughts this wa, 
| 1. want the Idea, and Knowledge of God. *T will is | 
bl As doubt not be a Surpriſe to others, as it was w chi 
mae, do find the Siamites of this number. But for this, let r. er 
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Ss | Nv Innite Principles. Ft 
„i conſult the King of France's late Envoy thithety | 
ts (©) who gives no better account of the Chineſes | (#) La Lou- 
chemſelves. (F) nd if we will not believe £4 bere du Roys 
u Lonbere, the Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuirg Ne de Siam, 
bemſel ves, the great Encomiaſts of the Chineſel, T. n 
oft Jos all ro a Man agree and will convince us that ks. r 
no che Sect of the Hiterati, or Learned, keeping to * . "4 
ie old Religion of China, and the fuling Party (CF 5b. Toms 
chere, are all of them Atheiſt. Vid. Navarette in 1. C. 20. jet; 
che Collection of Voyage, Vol. the Firit, and H- 4. & | 
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pteſſions of a Dei 


IST; t U | * * 
ot Atheiſm, — . the Pulpit, are not without Reaſon: 


Z zedly now ; yet, perhape, we ſhould hear, more than we doz 
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obs = E 9. 
(2) On this Reaſoning of the Author againſt Innate Ide an, great blame 
bath been laid; becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an Argument commonly uſed 
Eto prove the Being of a God, wiz. Univerſal Conſerit ; To 8 

EE which our Au hor 1 Anſwers, I think that the Univerſal * + In. hs 
Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of a God, amount, to Third Letter 
thus much, That the vaſtly greater Majority of Mankind, to the Biſhop 
ba ve in all Ages of the World, actually believed 4 God; bf Worcetter; 
bat the Majority of the remaining part, have not affually pag. 447. &c. 
i believed it; and tonſequently thoſe who have affualy E954) 
eppo ſed the belief of a God, have truly been very few. So that N 
choſe that bave actually oiſ-belic ved, with thoſe who have adtually believe 

8 a God, their Number is ſo inconfiderable; that in reſpe& of this incompa- 
tably greater Majority, of thoſe who have owned the belief of a God, it max 
de (aid to be the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind. | "LT 

This is all the Uni verſal Conſent which Truth of matter of Fa@ vill al 
lev; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God. But if 4tf 
one would extend it farther and fpeak deceitfully for God: If this Univers 
m ality (hotild be urged in a ſtrict Senſe, not for much the Majority, but fot 
general Conſent of every one, even to a Mau, in all Ages and Countries; 
his would make it either no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſ- 
erf oe. rer if any one devy d God, bog a perfect univerfality of 2 
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| No Iunate Principles,” | 


5. 9. But had all Mankind, eyery-where, a Notion A Cod, 
(whereof: yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would not from WM 
thence follow, that the Idea of him was Innate. For, though! 
no Nation were to be found without a Name, and {ome fe, 


tural Impreſſions on the Minds no more than the Names of Fire, = 
or the Sun, Heat, or Number, do prove the Idea they ſtand 8 
for, to be Innate; beeauſe the Names of thoſe things, and the 
Ideas of them, are fo univerſally received, and known amongſt 
Mankind. Nor. on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, ue 
or the abſence'of ſuch a Notion: out of Men's Minds, any Ar. WP" 
pep againſt the Be ing of a God, any more, than it would > 
a Proof, that there was no Load-ſtone in the World, becauſe 

a great part of Mankind, had neither a Notion ot any ſuch WE 
thing, nor a Name for it ; or be any ſhew of Argument to 
prove, that there are no. diſtinct and various Species of Angels, 
or ia ert Beings above us, becauſe we have no Idea of ſuch 7 
diſtinct Species, or Names for them: For Men being furniſhel Car 
ſent is deſtroy'd; and if no Body does deny a God, what need of Arguments 


1 


I vould crave leave to as k your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the Word!!! 1 
any Atheiſts or no? If there were not, what need is there of raiſing a Que- 8) 
ſlion about the Being ot a God, when no Body queſtions it? What aeed df RF? 
proviſional, Arguments againſt a fault, from which Mankind arc ſo who) © 
free; and.which by an Univerſal Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſe 
cure from ? If you ſay (as I doubt not but you will) that there have been 
At heiſts in the World, then your Lordſhip's Univerſal Conſent, reduces it -E 
{elf to anly à great Majority, and then make that Majority as great as 50 Fi 
will, what I have ſaid in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves it in is re 
full force; and I have not ſaid one Word, that does in the leatt invalidate 4 a 
this Argument for a God, The Argument I was upon there, was to ſben, 5 
that the Idea of God was not. Innate ; and to my purpoſe it was ſufficient, 8 ad 


jf there were but a leſs Number found in the World, who had no 1des df 4 nd 


God, than your Lordſhip will allow there have been: of profeſſed At heiſi; Pat 
for y batſoever is Innate, muſt be Univerſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe : One fx Wi dt ( 
ception is a ſufficient Proof againſt ir, So that all that 1 ſaid, and which va RRP"! 
quite to another purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe of, 0% 7 
iuualidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch an Univerſal Con WF 1 
ſent, as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own 3 which is on * 
a very diſproportioned Majority: Such an Univerſal Conſent my Argument WH 
there, neither affirms nor requires to be leſs, than you will be pleaſed to al- 65 
low it. Your Lordſhip therefore might withour any prejudice ro thoſe De. 
Elarations of good-will and favoyr you have for the Author of the E . 

mane Underſtanding,: bays ſpared the mentioning his quoting Auth i. 
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E wich Words; by the common Lan guage of: their ow n Coun- 

tries, can ſearce-avoid having ſome kind of Idea of thoſe things, 

whoſe Names, thoſe they converſe with, have 6ccalton frequent- 
to mention to them: And if it carry wich it the. Notion of 
Wxcellency, Greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary; Handke 

ieenſion and Concernment accompany it; if the Fear of abſolute 

ad irreſiſtible Power fer it on upon the Mind, the Ides is likely 

Jo fink; the deeper, and ſpread the farther; «ſpecially if it be 
uch an Lea, as is agreeable to the common Light ef Reaſon, 
* and naturally deducible from every part of our Knowledge, as 
chat of a God is. For the vifible-marks of extraordinary Wiſ⸗ 
om and Power, appear fo plainly in all the Works of the Cre- 
tion, that a rational Creature, who will but ſerioufly reflect on 
em, cannot mils the diſcovery of a Deity : And the influence, 
bat the diſcovery of ſuch a Being. muſt neceflarily have on the 
© Minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is fo great, and 
carries ſuch a weight of Thought aud Communication with it, 
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nt; That are in Print, for matters of Fact, to quite another purpoſe,as going a- 


oa to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, from the Univerſal Conſent 
of Mankind, ſince he leaves that Univerſal Conſent as entire and as large 
Bs you your ſelfdo, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But here I have no reaſon” 
Jo be ſorry that your Lordſhip has given me this occaſion far the Vindicati® 


Jad fo great an Eſteem, that he was at the Pains to Tranſlate it ivto French, 
nd publiſh it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) Collection of Travels. 
Pat to intercede with your Lordſhip, for x little more tavourable allowance 
t Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation; Coore, an Inhabi- ; 


10 ant of the Country who could ſpeak Eng liſs, affured ® Mr. * Terry's 
to ferry, Thar they of Soldania had no God Bur if he too Voyage, p. 12. 
Rave the ill Luck to find no Credit with you, I hope you ard 23. : 


ill be a little more favourable to a Divine of the Church 


only e n | oy hg Let 
ment of England now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in confirmation of Sir 


al- 1 homas Roe s. This worthy Gentleman, in the Relation of his Voyage to 
3 ur at, Printed bur two Years fince, ſpeaking of the fame  _ 
$3 ople, has theſe: Words, (T) They are ſunk even below Ido-— (t) Mr. Or 


r. are deſtitute of both Prieſt and Temple, and ſaving 4 vington, 248 
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ie (em of Rejocing, Which is made at the Full aud M 489. 
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Cauſes of things, and traced them to their Original; trom wo ur 
| = n 


Fg 


vided for their Convemence in this Life, that they have drowned all [all 
of the God of it, and are E 0wNn quite careleſi of the next. 1 


0 by ” 


But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Atheiſm in theſe pcop., 
you ſay, That the Account g i ven of them, makes them not fit to be a S 
dard for the ſenſe of Mankind, This, I think may paſs for nothing. i“ 
ſome Body may be found, that makes them to be a Standard for the ſanſi 
Mankind, All the uſe I made of them was to ſhew, That there were Ve 
in the World, thar had no Innate Idea of God. Bur to keep ſomething 
like an Argument going (for whar will not tha: do?) You go near denying 8 
thoſe Cafers to be Men, What elſe do' theſe Word fignifie 2 4 People f 
Hrangely bereft of Common Senſe; that they can hardly be reckon'd am] 
Mankind, az appears by the beft Accounts of the Caters ef Soldania, gc. 1 
hope if any of them were called Perer, Fames,or Fohn,it would be paſt ſcrupe x 
that they were Men: However, Courwee, Wewena, and Couſpeda, and thoſt 
others who had Names, that had no places in your Nomenclator, would bag 
ly paſs Muſter wich your Loroſhip., eee os 00 L 
My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, bot that what you your (elf i 
here, may be a Motive to you to conſider ; That what you have laid fuck 
ſtreſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as 2 real Being and ih 
ſubject of Properties, amounts to nothing for the diſtioguiſhing of Specie, 0 
fince you your ſelf own that there may be Judividyals wherein there u b 


* — * Fo 


common Nature with a particular ſubſiſtence proper ta each of them, where- f R 
by you are ſo little able ro know of which of the Rang, or Sorts they W ⁶ 

Into which you ſay, God has order d Beings, and which he hath aiſftinguiſs 8 
ed, by eſſential Properties, that you are in doubt whether chey ought u 
reckon'd among Mankind or 9, e I = 
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8. 17. This is all could be inferr'd from the Notion of a 


ich 


ion of a God, who has not alſo the Idea of Fire. I doubt notz 
ut if a Colony of young Children ſhould be placed in an Iſland, 


8 8 
oy x 
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pr. a 
aa} . Suitable to 
GOD's Good- 
neſs, that all 
Men fhould . 

have an Idea 
of him, there- 
forenaturally 
imprinted 


kim; anſwer d. 


much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this Cate, expect from it. 


Fa Concernment ; and alſo by that means, to ſecure 
to himſelf the Homage and Veneration, due from 
uu o intelligent a Creature as Man; and therefore he 


o 


know, or believe of Him, all that they ought to do in obedience. 
to his Will; and that he hath given them a Will and Affectr- 
ons conformable to it. This, no doubt, every one will think it 
better for Men, than that they ſhould, inthe dark, grope after 
Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations did after God, At- 
VII. 25. than that their Wills ſhould clafh with their Un- 
= derftanding:, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. The Roma- 
ai: ay, Ta delt for Men, and fo ſuitable to the Goadneſs of 
* D 4 Gad, 
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56 No Tnnate Principles. = 
God; that there ſhould be an ' infallible Judge of -Cafitroverfie, | 
on Earth; and therefore there is one: And I, by the fate 
Reaſon, ſay, Tis better for Men that every Man himſelf ſhould; 
be infallibſe. I leave them to conſider, whether by the force of 
this Argument they ſhall think, that every Man is ſo. I. think. 
it a very good Argument, to fay , the 2 wiſe God bath | 


made it fo : And therefore it is beſt. Bur it ſeems tome a little 4 
tvo much Confidence of our own Wiſdom,' ta ſay, T think, it bef, and 
therefore God hath made it ſo; and in the Matter in hand, it will 
be in vain to argue from ſuch a Topick, that God hath done 
fo, when certain Experience ſhews us, that he hach not. Bu 3+ b 
the Goodneſs of God hath not been wanting to Men without m 
ſuch Origidal Impreiſions of Knowledge, or Idea ſlamped on the 01 
Mind : Since he hath: furniſned Man with thoſe Faculties, at 
which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all things requiſite la 
to the End of ſuch a Being; and I doubt not but to ſhew that g. 
a Man by the right Uſe ot his natural Abilities, may, without 
any innate Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and o 
ther things that concern him. God having endued Man with! x 
thoſe Faculties of Knowing which he hath, was no more obliged FF: 
by his Goodneß, to implant thoſe innate Notions in his Mind, 


. 13. 1 gan, That ff there: were cy 14ees to be found im N 
n | | . g e fl Fink = 


1 No Tunate Principles. | | #7 
inted; on the Minds of Men, we have Reaſan to 

. E Faq a} be the. Notion of bus AA SL ien teas ee 
* 8 OD q on his own.,Woxkmanſhipy to nf, fa bets wr 
4 of. his Dependance and Duty; and that her er, A. e 
Ji ſhould appear the firſt W ee huctane 
1 Kocnledge. But how late is it before any, ſach notion is diſs 
4 N Children ?. And when we had it t 


Ez NOW. my 
d more does it reſem ble the Opinion, and Notipn of the Teathe 
LY than — the true God? he that Ihall a 4 er 
c the (progres. whereby their Minds attain the aaa hey 
Ut lars will chi hink, that the Objects they do h J 75 moſt Ar 


ut 


e nverſe with, are thoſe that make ihe, ct impretfis 


on their Ungerf frandings Nor will he find che leaſt foorſtzps 
5, any other. It is eaſie to oe notice, how their Thoughts « en 
ts 4 large themſelves, only, as. Ber come to be acquainted , To a 
at FEreater va riety of { ſenſi ble Objects, to retain, the. b Tem 
ut f 4 in their Memories; and to get the skill to Arn ary 
ow by the 


„large 17 — and ſeveral ways put them together. 

ih means they come t ee their Mind aß Idea Men 2 of 
ed! 2 Deiry, (hall Skis, 7 105 
ad, 8. 14. Can it be 4. the 1 Men have 2 God, 
be are the. Characters, and d ee ot of Himſelt, eugraxen in their 
ue Minds by Ris own B r when wie ſee, that in the ſame un 


© 5955 under one — d.the Ander Mer heve for dyferens 
, 7 Nan 9005 15 him 2 | 


ſi often contrary. and Ideas and Conceptions 0 

ery T beir ae in. in Nau, or Sound, will {carce. a LE in 
vet 3 1 hs Notiou o 0 

hat . 8 15. What — or 8 Notion of a He ity, they 
and Lhave, Who acknowledged, and worſhip Frein 
ok bei t nat they owned above one, 7 an FAT STE 7 | 
mM {0 eix, ignorance of Him, and a proof, that they had .ho true 
06 N 5 ot God, where Unity, Infinity, 0d 55 ternity, Were exe 
had Y cluded. To Which if we add their grols Conceptions of Cor- 
_ 4 pad « e in their Images, and Repreſentations af 5 
m ourg, e 


her mean aaliti att ibured by them to their Gods we 
Ve 185 — ſon c „that the heathen Worſd py te = 
1 part of ankind,. had ſuch Ideas of God in het 

„ as he Himſelf, out of care, that they ſhould n ot be mi: 
ſtaken about Him, v Was Author. of. And this Uniyerſality gf 
10 zoſear, ſo much argued, if it prove any native impreſſions, 
Ny ill only this: That God imprinted on the minds of. 


Wen t the, fame Language, a Name for himſelf, — 
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not any Hes + Since thoſe People, who agreed in the Na 
by the heathen World, were but figurative ways of expreſſint 
| the ſeveral Ante al 2 


chat will conſult the Voyage of the Bi op of Beryte, c. 13, = : 


iq, Excludes univerſality of Conſentin any ching, but the. 


— — — — — Pater 
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75 mate Principles: 


at. the ſame time, far different Apprehenſions about the thing 
Ggnifed.. If chey'ſiy, Thar the Variety of Deities worſhipped MW 


Tr r that jncomprehenſible Being, or ſeveral 45 | 
irts of his Providence: Lantwer, what they might be in their Wl 
Fgmal, 1 wilt nor here enquire”; but that they were ſo in the Wi 
Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no body will affirm: And he 


{not ro mention other Teſtimonies ) will find, that the "Theo. Wi 
logy of the Siamites, profefſedly owns a plurality of Gods: Or, 
3s the Abbe de Choiſy more judiciouſſy remarks, in bis Journal 4 Wi 
T 
S. 13. If it be ſaid, That wiſe Men of all Nations came to EY 
Have true Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of ehe Deity, I 


b 
d 
2 
n 
le 


h. 


Frant it. But then this, 


thouſand, this Univerſality is very narrow. . 
beft Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acqu m. 
red by Thought and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their F. ar 


Folties Since rhe wiſe and conſiderate: Men of the World, by ft 


righ t and careful employment of their Thoughts and Reaſon ſen 
attaned true Notions in this, as well as other things; whit ast 
the lazy and inconſiderate part of Men, making the far great: of 
Number, took up their Notions, by chance, from common TT 
Arion and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating ther RG C 


Heads about them. And if it be a reaſon to think the norion ] Re 


©b# Dinare, becauſe all wiſe Men had it, Vertue too muſt be thit 


thought Innate; for that alſo wiſe Men have always had, ein 


4 0 16. This was evidently the cafe of all Gentiliſm: Nos 
hath even amongſt Jews, Chriſtians, and Mabomerans, who 2% 


1 


knowledge but one God, this Doctrine, and the care is taken in res 


thoſe Nations to teach Men, to have true Notions of a G00 
prevailed fo far, as to make Men to have the fame, and tru 
2 of him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found up #4 
pnenquiry, to fancy him in the ſhape of a Man, fitting in Hes err: 
ven; and to have many other abſurd and unfit Conceptions 2 
him ? Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole Sects own and 


ing, and contending earneſtly for k, that the Deity was cor. 8. 


porcah, and of humane ſhape: And though we find few among! Na 
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us; who profeſs themſelves Ausbropomorpbiter, (though forme | 


W bavemet with, that own it) yer, I bcli-ve, he t 
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85 ſee how it derogates | a 1 
has given us Minds unfurniſhed with theſe Nea of Himſelf, than 


& 3 
N 
Da 


5 


with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want of Induſtry, and Con- 
1] fderation in us, and not of Bounty in Him, if we have them 
not. Tis as certain, that there is a God, as that the oppoſite 
be Angles, made by the inter ſection of two ſtrait Lines, are equal. 
There was never any rational Creature, that ſet himſelt ſincere- 

ly to examine the Truth of theſe Propoſitions, that could tail 

1 ä | | + rhe 1 | 
n to aſſent ro them: Though yet be paſt doubt that there are 


u many Men, who having not applied tneir Thoughts that way, 
b are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think” 


t to call this ( which is the utmoſt of its extent) Univerſal Con» 
ſent, ſuch an one I eaſily allow: But ſuch an Uuverfal Conſent 


. Wo (7 o 


bo: 


ss this, proves not the Idea of God, no more than it does the deg 
%% 
8. 17. Since then though the knowledge of a the Idea f 
$6 OD, be the moſt natural diſcovery of humane God be not Ine 
Reaſon, yet the Idea of Him, is not Innate, as, © nate, no othey. 


be think, is evident from what has been ſaid; I ima- cou be Jup- 
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ine there will be ſcarce any other 14ea found, that P, innare,. 


hat 
8 <> 
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can pretend to it: Since if God had fer any Im 
preiſion, any Character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt 
reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been fome clear and uniform 
ies of Himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were capable to 
Receive fo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our 
Minds being, ar firſt, void of that Idea, which we are moſt con- 


Har 55 ned to have, it zs a frog Preſumption againſt all other Innate. 
s al 
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Characters I muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, 
own and would be glad to be informed by any other, 
„8. * 1 confeſs, there is another Idea which Idea of Subſtance 
Nauld be of general uſe for Mankind to have 79 Imate. 
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68 Ne Iunate Principles. 1 
s it is of general talk, as if they had it; and that is the Nea of 
Rance, . which we neither have, nor can bave, by Senſation or 
| flettion, If Nature rook care to provide us any Idea, we 
might well expect it ſhould be ſuch, as by our own, Faculties 
we cannot procure to our ſelves: But we ſee on the contrary, 
G gce by thoſe ways, whereby other Idas are brought into 
ar. Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, and 
therefote. ugnify, nothing by the Word Subſtance, but only an 
uncertain n of we know not What (7. e. of ſome 
thing whereof. we have no particular diſtinct poſitive) Ide, 
which, we take to be the ſubſtratum, or ſupport, ot thoſe Iden, 
75 Whatever then we talk of Innate, either ſpeculative, 
ox practical Principles, it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, 


bp pee 6. that a Man hath 100 f. ſterling in his Pocket, and W- 
* 3 denied, that he hath either Penny, Shilling, 5 
Nnste fes Crown, or any other Coin, out of which the Sun BW 
10 Idea ue 18 £9 be made up; as to think, that certain Pro- * 
Inna. | Politions are Innate, when the Idea about which . 
they are, can by no means be ſuppoſed to be ſo. ks; 
The general reception and aſſent that is given, doth not at all N 
proye, that the Idea expreſſed in them, are Innate : For in many 
_ Caſes, however the Ideas came there, the aſſent to Words ex- |... 
prethog the agreement, or diſagreement, of ſuch Idea, will ne- 
Hail Folk W. Every one that hath a true Idea of God, and {i 
Foy 15 will aſſent to this Propoſition, that God is to be wor- |, | 
ſhiped, when expreſſed, in a Language he underſtands: And e- F 
very rational Man, that hath not thought on it to Day, may 
be ready to aſſent to this Propoſition to morrow ;, and yet mil- | 
. &f Men may be well ſuppoſed to want one, or both, tho I 
Iles te day, For it we will allow Savages, and moſt Country 
REAR tQ.have Idea of God and Worſhip (which converſation 
with them, will not make one forward to believe) yet I think, 

y Children can be luppoled, to have thoſe. Idea which there- 
ore they mult begin to have ſometime or other; and then they . 
will alſo begin ro àſſent to that Propoſition, and make very li- 

«\ , SL)? OOO 88 
tle queſtion of it ever after, But ſuch an Aſſent upon hearing, z 
nun mare proves the Idea to he Innate, than it does, That one. pe 

Born Blind (with Cataracts, which will be Couched to Morrow); |... 


d (wi 3 
bad the, Tanate Idea of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or el- | 
Is -, becauſe when, his Sight is cleared, he will certainly Aſſent. 
to this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron, is Br 
Yellow: And therefore if ſuch an Aſſent upon hearing, cannot 
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prove the Idea Innate, it can much deſs the Propoſitions made 
p of thaſe Ideas, If they have any Innate Idaag I would: be 
| to be told, what, and how many they are. 
s. 20. To which let me add: If there be any +: % inmate 
Innate Ideas, any Ideas in the Mind, which the Ideas in, t 
W Miod does not actually think on; they muſt be Memory.” , 
lodg d in the Memory, and from thence muſt be 
brought into view by Remembrance; 5. e. muſt be known, 
S when they are remembred, to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Remem- 
brance. For to Remember, is to perceive any thing with Me- 
mory, or with a Conſciouſneſs, that it was known or perceived 


before: Without this, whatever Idea comes into the Mind is 
New, and not _remembred : This Conſciouſneſß of its having 
been in the Mind before, being that, which diſtinguiſhes: Re- 
gmembring from all other ways of Thinking. Whatever Idea 
Vas never perceived by the Mind, was never in the Mind. 
1 Whatever Nea is in the Mind, is either an actual perception, 


or elſe having been an actual perception, is ſo in the Mind, that 


1 the Memory it can be made an actual perception again. 
i benever there is the actual perception of an Idea without 


Memory, the Idea appears perfectly new and unknown before 
s the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
Vito actual View, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been 
chere before, and was not wholly a Stranger to the Mind. Whe- 
ber this be not ſo, I appeal to every one's Obſervation; And 
When I defire an Inſtance of an Lea, prerended to be Innate, 
Iwhich (before any impreſſion of it by ways hereafter to be men- 
ioned) any one could revive and remember as an Idea, he had 
Formerly known; without which Conſciouſneſs of a former per- 
Wception, there is no remembrance; and whatever Idea comes 
into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not remembred, 
r comes not out of the Memory, nor can be faid to be in the 
Nind before that appearance. For what is not either actually 
Ja View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no way at all, and 
is all one as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child had the 
de of his Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſbes Colours; but then 
Cataract ſhut. the Windows, and he is Forty or Fifty Years 
errfectiy in the Dark; and in that time perfectly loſes all Me- 
Ivory of the Idea of Colours, he once had. This was the Cale 
Pt a Blind Man I once talked wh, who loſt his: Sight by the 
mall Pox, when, be was a Child, and had no more notion of 
Colours, than one Born Blind. 1 as whether avy one can ſay 


this 
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mis Man had then any Heu of Colours in his Mind; any mort 
| n I think no Body will ſay, that ei- 
ther of them had in 1 Idea ef Colouts at all: His 
Cararacts are couch'd, and then he has the Le ( which he re- 
members not) of Colours, de novo, by his reſtor d Sight, cou 
vey d to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouiteis of a for 
mer acquaintance. And theſe now he can revive, and call to 
4 mind in the Dark. In this Caſe all theſe Iden of Colours, which Wi 
i when out of view can be reviv'd' with a conſciouſneſs of a for: i 
mer acquaintance, beirg thus in the Memory, are ſaid to be in 
| ' the Mind. 'Fhe uſe I make of this is, that whatever Idea being iſe 
i N not actually in View, Th in the Mind, is there only by being . 
W in the Memory; and if it be not in the Memory, it is not in WS 
the Mind; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by the Me. 
mory be brought into actual View, without a Perception that 
wo it comes out of the Memory, which is this, that it had been 
= | known before, and is now remembred. If therefore there h 
= any Innate Ideas, wy mult be in the Memory, or elſe no when - 
in the Mind; and if they be in the Memory, they can be re | 
viv d without any Impreſſion from without, and whenever the f 
are brought into the Mind, they are remembred, 5, e. they bring 1 
with them a perception of their not being wholly new to i: 8 
This being a conſtant, and diſtinguiſhing difference between 
what is, and what is not in the Memory, or in the Mind; tha 
what is not in the Memory, whenever it appears there, appear | 
perfectly new, and unknown before; and what is in the Me 
mory, or in the Mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Me 
mory, appears not to be new, but the Mind finds it in its ſel, 888 
and knows it was there before. By this it may be tried, he. 
ther there be any Innate Hee in the Mind, before impreffin 
from Senſation or Reflection. I would fain meet with the Man, 
Who when he came to the uſe of Reaſon, or at any other time 
remembred any of them: And ro whom , after he was Bom 
1 they were never new. If any one will ſay, there are Ideas ni 
Wl the Mind, that are not in the Memory; | deſire him to explai 
= himfelf, and make what he ſays Intelligible. | 
S. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there 
Principles not another Reaſon, why 1 doubt, that neither rhel;l 
Innate be. nor any other Principles are Innate. I that an 
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priuciples. 
ed Innnte, and concern Specy 
„it, are M 110 great uſe ; and thoſe that concern Practice, not Jeſſe. 
WT evidence ; and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other Truths, 
ur alamed a0 be Innate. For to hat thould Charatters 
* 8 Finger ot God, which are not | 


O 
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we | wet ler. 1 44 
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f Truths reſult from any Ideas, as ſoon as the vet 1 
ing ind puts them into Propofitions : Other Truths fe 2p. 
t | equire a train of Ideas placed in order, a due — of iis 
omparing of them, and deductions made with at- Figuli. 
ention, before they can be diſcovered, and nſſenWt : 
AN to, Some of the firſt fort, becauſe of their general and eaſy; 
eception, have been miſtaken for Iunate: But the truth is, Ideas 
und Notions are no more Born with us, than Arts and Sciences; 
Enough ſome of them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties, 
ore readily than others ; and therefore are more generally re- 
Pived; Though that too, be according as the Organs of our 
odies, and Powers of our Minds, happen to be employed; 
g having fitted Men with Faculties and Means, to diſcover, re- 
ve, and retain Truths, accordingly as they are employ'd. The 
Freat difference that is io be found in the Notions of Mankind, 
from the different uſe they put their Faculties to, whilſt ſome 
ad thoſe the moſt) taking things upon truſt, miſ-imploy their 
Fower of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds, to the Di- 
Wares! and Dominion of others, in Boftrines i which in is theic 
aur carefully to examine; and not blindly, with an implicit. 
aich, to ſwallow :- Others employing their Thoughts only a- 
out ſome few things, grow: acquainted "ſufficiently with them, 
ttain great degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of 
ll other, having never let their Thoughts looſe, in the. arch, 
. 3 2 | | wa 0 
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other Enquiries. Thus, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
ate equal to two Right Ones, is a Pruth, as certain as any 
ming can be; and 1 think more evident, than many of theſe 
Propolitions, that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, 
 however'expert in other things, who know not this at all, be.. 
_ Gauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles: 
And he that certainly 'knows this Propopſition, may yet be ut. 
terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions, in Mathe 
maticks it ſelf, which are as clear an i evident as this ; becauſe, 
in his ſearch of thoſe Mathematical Truths; he ſtopp'd hi 
Thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen 
concerning the Notions we: have of the Being of a Deity ; tor 
though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 
make out to himſelf, than the Exiftence of a God, yet he that. 
ſhall content himſelf with things, as he finds them, in this World, i 
as they miniſter to his'Pleaſures and Paſſions, and not make en 
Guiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and admirabl 
2ontrivances, and purſue the thoughts thereof with diligenc: 
and attention, may live long without any Notion of ſuch a e 
Ing; And if any Perſon hath, by talk, put ſach a Notion in 
his Head, he may, perhaps, believe it: But if he hath never 
us Fiead, ne may, perhaps, Ve 1 
examined it, his knowledge of it will be no perfecter, than hi, 
who having been told, that the three Angles of a Triangle an 
equal to two Right Ones, takes it upon cruſt, without examin | 
ing the demonſtration ;-and may yield his Aſſent as a probabl: lp 
Opinion, but hath flo knowledge of the truth of it; which a 
his Faculties, if carefully employ d, were able to make clear ani 
evident to him. But this only by the by, to ſhew how much 
our knowledge depends upon the right uſe of thoſe Powers Nature ba i 
beſtowed upon un, and how little upon ſuch Innate Principles, a 
are in vain ſuppoſed to be in all Mankind for their direction; 
which all Men could but not know, if they were there, or ele 
they; would be there to no purpoſe: And which, ſince all Men Wi 
do not know, nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitiou 
Truchs, we may well conclude there are no ſutu. 
1 aug $23: What Cenſure, doubting thus of Inna ? 
1 Principles, may deferve from Men, who will b: 
low fox Apr to call it, pulling up the old Foundations of 
em ſt ive. Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell: I per 
ſwade my felf, at leaſt, that the way I have purſuech i 
being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. 
Th I am certain, I have not made it my buſmeſs, either te off f 
_ quirior follow any-Authority in rhe-enſuing Diſcourle : * | 
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has been my only aim; and where · ever that has appeared to lead 
my Thoughts have impartially followed, without minding, 
W whether the Footſteps of any other lay that way, or no. Not 
that I want a due reſpect to other Mens Opinions z but after all, 
= the greateſt Reverence #3 due to Truth and 1 hope, tit will not be 
thought Arrogance to ſay, That perhaps, we ſhould make greater 
progreſs in the r ara of rational and contemplative Know- 
= ledge, if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the conſideration of things 
tbemſelves; and made uſe rather of our own Thoughts, than o- 
ther Mens to find ir. For, I think, we may as rationally hope 
d ſee with other Mens Eyes, as to know by other Mens Un- 
EE derſtandings. So much as we our ſelves conſider and compre- 
hend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much; we poſſeſs of real and true 
= Knowledge. The floating of other Mens Opinions in our 
Brains, makes us not one jot the more knowing, though they 
happen to be true. What in them was Science, is in us but 
O piniatrety, whilſt we give up our Aſſent only to reverend 
7. 7 and do not; as they did, employ our own Reaſon to 
BS underſtand thoſe Truths, which gave them Reputation. Ariſtotle 
BZ was certainly a knowing Man, but no Body ever thought him 
EX ſo, becauſe he blindly embraced, and confidently vented the O- 
ES pinions of another. And if the taking up of another's Princi- 
= plcs, without examining them, made not him a Philoſopher, I 
= ſuppoſe it will hardly make any Body elſe ſo. In the Sciences, 
every one. has ſo much, as he really knows and comprehends : 
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a What he believes only, and takes upon truſt, are bur ſhreads ; 
which however well in che whole piece, make no conſiderable 
addition to his ſtock, who gathers them. Such borrowed Wealth, 
like Fairy- money, though it were Gold in the Hand from which 


be received it, will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes to uſe. 
= 5. 24. When Men have found ſome general Ts. 
Propoſitions that could not be doubted of, as ſoon 
BS 25 underſtood, it was, 1 know, a ſhort and eaſy pinien of In- 
way to conclude them Innate. This being once re- nate Princis 
ceived, it eaſed the Lazy from the pains of ſearch, ples. 
and ſtopp d the enquiry of the Doubttul, concern 8 
ing all that was once ſtiled Innate : And it was of no ſmall ad- 
vantage to thoſe who affected to be Maſters and Teachers, to 
make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles muſt not 
be queſtioned: For having once eſtabliſhed this Tenet, That 
there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a neceſ- 
| {ity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch; which was to take them 
off from the uſe of their own * and Judgment, and put 


them 


Whetice the O- 
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them upon believing and taking them upon truſt, without far. 
ther examination: In which poſture of blind Credulity, the7ß/ 
might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful to ſome ſot:: 
of Men, who had the Skill and Office to principle and guide 
them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one Man over another, 

to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Principles, and 
Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths; and to make a Man ſw a., 
low that for an Innate Principle, which r to his pu. 
poſe, who teacheth them. Whereas had they examined the „ 
Ways, whereby Men came to the knowledge of many univer(al 8 
Truths, they would hive found them to reſult in the Minds f 8F . 
Men, from the being of things themſelves, when duly conſide. 
ed; and that they were diſcovered by the application of thok WWF __ 
Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to receive and judge of RF 
them, when duly employ'd about them. i 

E S8. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceed 
Concluſion, herein, ; the deſign of the follows i whid 
Cj th) I ſhall proceed ro, when J have firſt premiſed, thi 
[hitherto to clear my way to thoſe Foundations, which, I coi 
ceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtablith-rhoſe Noti 
we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath been neceſſar) u 
me to give an account of the Reaſons, I had to doubt of IF 
nate Principles: And fince the Arguments which are again, 
them, do ſome of them, riſe from common. received Opinio 
have been forced to take ſeveral things for granted, which i 
hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe Task it is to ſnew the fa 
hood, or improbability, of any Tenet; it happening in C 
troverſial Diſcourſes, as it does in affaulring of Towns; When? 
If the ground be but firm, whereon the Batteries are ere 
there is no farther enquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor v hen 
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L Ld E xperience, and Obſervation, whether they: be true, or no; 


= : Subject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any othes de- 
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and this 18 enough for a Man who. profeſſes no more, than to 
and freely his own Conjectures, concerning 


an unbiaſs d Enquiry after Truth. 
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CHAP. I. 


| Vern, Man being conſcious. to him- Idea 5 the 
ſelf, That he thinks, and that which Obje# of 
4 his Mind is apply'd about, whilſt 7#in4%"s. 

11 thinking 5 being the Ideas, that are 


chere, tis paſt doubt, that Men have in their Mind ſeveral 


Ideas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſſed by the Words, Mhiteneſs, Hard- 


neſs, Sweetneſt, Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, Drun- 

 kenneſs, and others : It is in the firſt place then to be enquired, 
Ho he comes by them? I know it is a received Doctrine, 
% That Men have native 1deas, and original Characters ſtamped 


- upon their Minds, in their very firſt Being. This Opinion 1 


have at large examined already; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have 


aid in the foregoing Book, will be much more eaſily admitted, 
when I have ſhewn, whence the Underſtanding may get all the 
eas it has, and by what ways and degrees they may come into 
he Mind; for which I'ſhall appeal to every one's own Obſer- 


vation and Experience. 


S. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as All Idee come 


ve lay, White-Paper, void of all Characters, with- from Senſati- 


out any Ideas; How comes ir to be furniſhed ? en or Refle- 


hence comes it by that vaſt ſtore, which the #49": 


MW buſy and boundleſs Fancy of Man has painted on 


WE it, with an almoſt endleſs variety? Whence has it all the ma” 
= trials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one 


Ls Word, From Experience: In that all our Knowledge is founded; 


22 and 
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and from that it ultimately derives it ſelf, -' Our Obſervation 
_ employ'd either about External ſenſible ObjeRs ; or about the Inter. 
nal Operations of our Minds, perceived and reflected on by our ſelves, 
3 that, which fupplies our Underſtandings with all the materials of © 
Thinking. "Theſe Two are the Fountains of Knowledge, from 
whence. all the Ideas we have, or can naturally have, do ſpring, 
S. 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about parti. Rt © 

be Objects of cular ſenſible Objects, do convey into the Mind, ſe.. 

| Senſation one veral diſtinct Perceptions of things,” according to 
Source of thole various ways, wherein thoſe Objects do af 
Ideas, them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas, we have 
3 of Telow , White,” Heat, Cold, Sor, Hard, Bitte, 


— 


dy | 
Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible Qualities, which when P 
I fay the Senſes convey into the Mind, I mean, they from Ex. 
rernal Objects convey into the Mind w hat er there thoſe 
Perceptions. This great Source, of moſt of the Ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by them to the 
Underſtanding, I call SENS 4 TION. „5 
S. 4. Szcondly, The other Fountain, from which 
Te Operati- Experience furniſheth the Underſtanding with Le 
ens of our is the Perception of the Operations of our own Mind. 
Minds, te o- within us, as it is employ'd about the Ideas it hu p. 
#her Source of got; which Operations, when the Soul comes to : 
them. xeflect on, and conſider, do furniſh the Under.) 
3 ſtanding with another Set of Ideas, which could not 
be had from things without; and ſuch are, Perception, Thinking, 
Doubting, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Milling, and all the dit- 
ferent actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious of, 
and obſerving in our ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Un. 
derſtandings, as diſtinct Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting 
our Senſes. This Source of Ideas, every Man was wholly in 
himſelf ; And though it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do 
with External Objects; yet it is very like it, and might pro 
perly enough be calld Internal Senſe. But as I call the othet ; 
Senſation, ſo I call this REFLECTION, the Ideas it afford: 
being ſuch only, as the Mind gets by reflect ing on its own 
Operations within it ſelf. By REFLECTION then, in 
the following part of this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to 
mean, that notice which the Mind takes of its own Operati 
ons, and the manner of them, by reaſon whereof, there come 
"to be Ideas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding. Theſe two 
IT fay, viz, External, Material things, as the Objects of S ENV 
SATION; And the Operations of our own Minds within, - + 
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Ty nals, from whence all our Ideas take their beginnings. The 


„ . . q F 
1. term Operations here, I uſe in a large ſenſe, as comprehending 


not barely the Actions of the Mind about its Ideas, but ſome 
ſort of Paſſions arifing ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the ſa- 
tisfaction or uneaſineſs ariſing from any thought. l 
S. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me, not to 4 our Ideas 
have the leaſt glimmering of any Ideas, which it are of the one 
3 doth not receive from one of theſe two. External % the other of | 
== 0bjets furniſh the. Mind with the Ideas of ſenfible qua- "9 
, biies, which are all thoſe different Perceptions they, 
1 roduce in us: And the Mind furniſpes the Underſtanding with 
= Ideas Hits own Operations, _ e GE 3 
Theſe, when we have taken a full ſurvey of theffi, and their 
RE ſeveral Modes, Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to 
e bFontain all our whole ſtock of Ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two ways. 
Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and throughly ſcarch : 
into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, Whether all the 
= ak 0 Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Objects of his 
EX Senſes; or of; the Operations of his Mind, conſidered as Objects of 
his Reflection: And how great a maſs of Knowledge ſoever he ima- 
deines to be lodgedthere, he will, upon taking a ſtrict vie, fee, - 
that he has not any Idea in by Mind, but what one of theſe tworhave im- 
printed; though, perhaps, With infinite variety compounded and 
enlarged by the Underſtanding, as we ſhall jee hereafter. 
., 6. He that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a e is 
Cbilad, at his firſt coming into the World, will (3514-6. 
have little reaſon to think him ſtored with plenty 
ol. Litas, that are to be the matter of his future Knowledge. 
Tis by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them: And 
though the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities, imprint them- 
ſelyes, before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time 
and Order, yet tis often fo late, before ſome unuſual Qualities 
come inthe way, that there are few Men that cannot recollect 
"BE the beginning of their acquaintance with them: And if it were 
worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſo ordered, as to have 
but a very few, even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown 
up toa Man. But all that are Born into the World being ſur- 
== rounded with Bodies, that perpetually and diverſly affect them, 


variety of Ideas, whether care be taken about it or no, are im- 
pbrintęd on the Minds of Children. Light, and Colours, are buſy 
band every-where, when che Eye is bur open; Sounds, and 
1 e e 


70 The Original of our Ideas. |. 
lome tangible Qualities fail not to ſolicite their proper Senſes, and BY © 
force an entrance to the Mind; but yet, I chink, it will be 
granted eaſily, That if a Child were kept an a place, where he 1 
never ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 
he would have no more Ides of Scarlet or Green, than he that WW 
from his Child-hood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine Apple, haz 
of thoſe particular Reliſhes' s. Wt 
SS. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed with few. 
Men are dif- er or more fimple Ideas from without, accord: 
| Jerently, fur- ing as the Ohjetts, they converſe with, afford grea: 
C vile with ex or leſs variety; and from the Operation of 
rHeſe, accord: their Minds within, according as they more or lc 
ing to the dif ger "= 
ferent Obje#s . 742 on them. For, though he that contemplates Wl 
ü they converſe the Operations of his Mind, cannot but have plain Bl 
vb. and clear Ideas of them ; yer unleſs he turn his 
A Thoughts that way; and conſiders them artentive. WR | 
ty, he will no more have clear and diſtinct Idea, of all the Op 
rations of hs Mind, and all that may be obſerved therein, than 
he will have all the particular Ideas of any Landſcape, or of 
the Parts and Motions of a Clock, who will not turn his Eys BY 
to ir, and with attention heed all the Parts of it. The Picture, 
or Clock may be fo placed, that they may come in his way e. 
very day; but yet he will have but a confuſed Idea of all the 
Parts they are made up of, till he applies bimſelf with attentim, 
to confider them each in particular. c. 
menge, 8. F. And hence we ſee-the Reaſon, why . 
There RYE, prey Jars before moſt bien ger Heer 6f th 
cauſe they need Operations of their own Minds; and fame have 
Attention. 
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not any very clear, or perfect Idear of the greateſt - 
part of them all their Lives. Becauſe, though they W 
paſs there ele floating Viſions they make not deep Bll 
impreſſions enough, to leave in the Mind clear diſtinct laſting 14es, 
till the Underſtanding turns inwards upon it ſelf reflects on its own Wi 
Operation and makes them the Object of its own Contemplation. 
Children, when they come firſt into it, are ſurrounded with a 
world of new things, which, by a conſtant ſolicitation of their BF 1 
Senſes, draw the Mind conſtantly to them, forward to take no- 
tice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of cy 8 
ing Objects. Thus the firſt Years are uſually employ'd and dr 
verted in looking abroad. Mens buſineſs in them is to acquaint 
thetnſelves with what is to be found without; and fo growing 
up in a conſtant attention to outward Senſations, ſeldom make 
any conſiderable Reflection on what paſſes within them, *. 
„„ ES =>. CO +. :& 7 = "G4 ; they 
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WY chey come to be of riper Tears; and ſome ſcarce. even at all, 


8, 9.. To ask, at what time a Man has firſt any 


= Ideas, is to ask, when he hs to perceive , ha- The Soul be- 
ving Ideas, and Perception, being tl 

I know it is an Opinion, that the Soul always Ideas, when it 
= thinks, and that ic has the actual Perception of begins to per- 
eas in it {elf conſtantly, as long as it exiſts; and ce%νẽ,“j .. 
that actual Thinking is as inſeparable from the Wes 
=X Seoul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body; which if true, to 
FJ enquire after the beginning of a Man's Ideas, is the ſame, as to 


ing the ſame thing. gin: 0 have 


k : 


enquire after the beginning of his Soul. For by this Account, 
Soul and its Ideas, as Body and its Extenſion, will begin to 


exiſt both at the ſame time. 


4 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed. to The 5% 


WE exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or ſome time hint, not al. 


after the firſt Rudiments or Organiſation, or the 97; for th 


& beginnings of Life in che Body, I leave to be diſ- van Proofs. 
puted by thoſe, who have better thought of that ; 
Matter. I confeſs my ſelf, to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that 
doth not perceive it ſelf always to contemplate Ideas, nor can 
conceive it any more neceſſary for the Soul always to think, than 
for the Body always to move; the Perception of Neas being (as 
EZ I conceive ) to the Soul, what motion is to the Body, not its 
Eſſence, but one of its Operations: And therefore, though _ 
Thinking be ſuppoſed never ſo much the proper Action of the 


„Soul; yet it is not neceſſary, to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always 


Hypotheſis, which is the very thing in diſpute ; by hich way 
n 88 


BS Thinking, always in Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege 
of the infinite Author and Preſerver of things, who never ſlum- 


bers nor ſleeps ; but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt 


4} not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Experience, 
chat we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Conſe- 


uence, That, there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to 


& think : But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, 
ve can be no farther aſſured, than Experience informs us. For 
to ſay, that actual thinking is eflential to the Soul, and inſepa- 
rable from it, is to beg, what is in Queſtion, and not to prove 
it dy Reaſon ; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelt- 
evi 


ident e. But whether this, That the Soul always 
thinks, be a ſelf. evident Propoſition, that every Body aſſents to 
ight, or no; the Queſtion being about a 
matter of Fact, tis begging it, to Bring as a proof for it, in 


: | at firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. Tis doubted whether 
| | .T thought all laſt Nis 


one 
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one may prove any thing, and?tis bur ſuppoſing that all Watches 
Whilſt the Balance beats, think, and tis ſufficiently proved, and 
paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laſt Night. Bur he, 
that Would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hypotheſis WF 
on matter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Experience, and 
not preſume on matter of Fact, becauſe of his Hy potheſis, that 
is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo; which way of proving, » 
mounts to this, That I muſt neceſſarily think all laſt Nizht, be. 


* 


- — 


perceive, that I always do ſo. 


* g . 


caufe another ſuppoſes I always think, though | my felf cannot Bi 


Bur Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe Wl 


what is in queſtion, but alledge wrong matter of Fact. How 
elle could any one make it an Inference of mine, that à thing n 
wor, becauſe we are hot ſenſible of it in our ſleep? I do not fay there WF 
is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in his ſleep: 
Bur I do ſay, be cannot think at any time waking or ſleeping, 
without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of it, is not ne-. 
ceſſary to any thing, but to our Thoughts; and to them it is, BY 


. 


ut being conſcious of ir. 


S8. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man, 

I: in not al. is never without Thought, becauſe it is the con- 
ways conſcious dition of being awake: But whether ſleeping wit. 
of it. out dreaming be not an Affection of the woe 
Man, Mind as well as Body, may be worth a 

waking Man's Conſideration; it being hard to conceive, that 
any thing fhould think, and not be conſcious of it. If the S 
doth think in a' ſleeping Man, without being conſcious of it, | 
ask, whether, during ſuch thinking, it has any Pleaſure or Pain, 
or be capable of Happineſs or Mifery ? I am ſure the Man is 
not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies on. For to be Happy 
or Miſerable, without being conſcious of it, ſeerns to me utterly 
inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or if ic be poſſible, that the Soul 
can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have its Thinking, Enjoy. 
ments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, Which the 
Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in: It is certain, that 
Socrates a ſleep, and Socrates awake, is not the ſame Petſon: but 
his Soul when he ſleeps, and Socrates the Man, conſiſting of 
; Body and Soul when he is waking, are two Perſons; Since wak- il 
Ing Socrates, has no eerie. of, or Concernment for that 
ul, which it enjays alone by it 

elf whillt he ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of it: no | 
More than he has for the Happineſs, or Miſery of 4 Man io the Bi 


Indies, 


lappineſs, or Miſery of his 


arts + „„ 


| 


1d ro them it will always be neceſſary, till we can think with 


9 Ä 


25 j | Ts FF 
Fbadies, whom he knows not. For if we take wholly away all 
= Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and Senfations, eſpecially of Plea- 


* 


de hard to know wherein to place perſonal Identity. 
S. 12. The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, i | 
S SRL EN N . a ſleepin 
ys theſe Men. Whilſt it thinks and perceives, it %, 
zs capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or Trouble, |, 
Jas well as any other Perceptions; and it muſt ne- ,,,;. it 
8 ceſſarily be conſcious of its own Perceptions. But it the ſleeping 5 
bas all this apart: The ſleeping Man, tis plain, is nd waking 
conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppole Man are :wo 
then the Soul of Caſtor, whilſt he is ſleeping, re- Perſons, 
tired from his Body, which is no impoſſible Sup- 


8 
3 


allow Life, without a thinking Soul to all other Animals. 
eſe Men cannot then judge it impoſſib'e, or a contradiction, 


ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or have Perception, even Perception 
of Happineſs or Miſery, without the Body. Let us then, as I 
ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from 
his Body, to think apart. Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes for 
its Scene of Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, 
who is ſleeping without a Soul: For if Caſtor's Soul can think 
== whilſt Caſtor is aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, tis no 
matter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have here then, 
the Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 
we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ſtill 

| uns in the waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is ne- 
ver conſcious, has never the leaſt Perception. I ask then, Whe- 
cher Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only one Soul between them, 
which thinks and perceives in one, what the other is never con- 
ſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtinct Perſons, 
as Caſtor and Hercules; or, as Socrates and Plato were? And whe- 
tber one of them might not be very happy, and the other very 
miſerable? Juſt by the ſame Reaſon , they make the Soul 


and the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think apart, 


what the Man it not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe, no body 
of will make Identity of Perſons, to conſiſt in the Souls bein g 


united to the very ſame numerical Particles of matter: For 


' if that be neceſſary to Identity, *rwill be impoſſible, in that 
condtant flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any Man 
ae be the ſame Perſon, two Days, or two Moments to- 

W get er, n | wi TE : 57550000 | 
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fire and Pain, and the concernment that accompanies it, it will 


1 poſition for the Man I have here to do with, who fo liberally 


= That the Body ſhould live without the Soul; nor that the doul 
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S. 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy Nod 
Impoſſible to ſhakes their Doctrine, who teach, That the Soul 
. convince thoſe is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at 
| roar ſep . any time ſleep without dreaming, can never be con. 
1 * vinced, That their Thoughts are ſometimes for 
2 four Hours buſy without their knowing of it; and fre 
+. if they are taken in the very act, waked in the 
5 middle of that ſleeping Contemplation, can give 
no manner of account of it. E 04-61 
0 S. 14. Twill perhaps be ſaid, That the So i 

Dat Men thinks, even in the ſoundeſt Sleep, but the Memory i 
dream with- retains it not, That the Soul in a ſleeping Man 
ove remem- {ſhould be this moment buſy a thinking, and the Wi 
bring it, in next moment in a waking Man, not remember, 
vain urged. nor be able to recolle& one jot of all thok 
e Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and would 
need ſome better Proof than bare Aſſertion, to make it be be 
lieved. For who can without any more ado, but being barely 
told ſo, imagine, That the greateſt part of Men, do, during all 
their Lives, for ſeveral Hours every Day, think of ſomething 
which if they were asked, even in the middle of theſe Thoughts = 
they could remember nothing at all of? Moſt Men, I think ? 1 
paſs a great part of their Sleep without Dreaming. I once knen 
a Man, that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, wit 
told me, he had never Dream'd in his Life, till he bad tha 
Fever, he was then newly recovered of, which was about ib 
Five or Six and Twentieth Year of his Age. I ſuppoſe the World 
affords more ſuch Inſtances ; At leaſt every one's Acqua intanee 
will farniſh him with Examples enough of ſucb, as paſs molt i 
their Nights without Dreaming. FCC = 
e S. 15. To think often, and never to retain it ||. 
Upon this Hy- much as one moment, ij 4 very uſeleſs ſort of thin ling 
porthefis , the And the Soul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, does very BE 
Thoughts of 4 little if at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs, which 
Heeping Man conſtantly receives variety of Images, or Idea, but 
ought to be retains none; they diſappear and vaniſh, and there . 
moſt rational. remain no foot-ſteps of them; the Looking-glab 
is never the better for ſuch Idea, nor the Soul for i; 

ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that in a waking Man, , 
the Materials of the Body are employ'd, and made uſe of, i 
thinking; and that the memory of Thoughts, is retained by the 
impreſſions that are made on the Brain, and the traces there & 


0d) 


left after ſuch thinking; but that in the ehinking of ehe Soul which i 
; | n —— — — — — 3 — i 


7? 
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; onceived, that our inkmitely wiſe Creator, ſhould make fo ad- 
irable a Faculty, as the power of Thinking, that Faculty 


* 


ſbbble Being, to beſo idlely and uſele ſſy employ d, at leaſt 4 part 
det its time here, as to think conſtantly, without 1emerr. bring 
ny of thoſe Thought, without doing any good to it ſelf or 


< 3 made fo lirtle uſe of, and fo wholly thrown away. 

546. Ti true, we have ſometimes inſtances On 7h Epe. 
f Perception, whilft we are afleep, and retain the theſis the Soul 
nemory of thoſe Thoughts : But how extravagant 7*f have l- 
End incoherent for the molt part they are; how "_ Sth 
Wittle conformable to the Perfection and Order of 7 179m Sen. 


II p | | g |» ation Or Ree 
u lational Being, thoſe who are acquainted with Ns of 


m be ſatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when it 10 appearance, 
inks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the 
i: 38 Body, acts leſs rationally than when conjointly with ir, or no: 


EZwhich. comes neareſt the Excellency of his own incomprehen- 


k others, or being any way uſefol ro any other part of the Crea- 
0 s 7 — ˖ ®7 ; * 11 Fi | 

Y wk If we will examine it, we ſhall not find, 1 ſuppoſe, the 
7 orion of dull and ſenſleſ Matter, any Where in the Univerſe, 


Peams, need not be told. This I would willing- wich fler, „ 
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retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, an( 
then make tne Man glad with new diſcoveries. Who can find 
It reaſonable , that the Soul ſhould, in its retirement, during 
{lcep, have ſo many hours thoughts, and yet never light on 
any of thoſe Ideas it borrowed not from. Senſation or Ae, 1 
or at leaſt preſerve the memory of none, but ſuch, which being 
occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be leſs natural to a Spirit! 
j *Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould never once in a Man's whale Lie, 


recal over any of its pure, native Thoughts, and thoſs Idea i 
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o confidently pronounce, that the humane Soul, 
or which' is all one, that a Man always thinks, How knows 
how they come to know it; nay, hom they come ro „ one that 
tb tbey the r dn the Soul al- 
= know that they themſelves think, when they themſelves % “ 


* 


d nor perceive it. This I am afraid, is to be ure, 2 . 2 
KEE without Proofs 3 and to know , without percei- „ e evi. 
. . ; 2 | RO £44 4 1 
ing Tie, I fülpect, a confuled Notion, taten 4s Propeſi- 
up to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and none of thoſe clear 10. it needs 


W Tturhs, that either their own Evidence forces us proof. 
co admit, or common Experience makes it impu- 


n 


; on g While together, and not be conſcious: to it ſelf the next 
. S. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the That a Mn 
Man to perceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to make ſhould be buſy 
two Perfons in one Man: And if one conſiders in thinking. 
well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be * get nor 
+ retain it rhe 
tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, that 4. 
. | 8 7 . very impro- 
remember, fay, That a Man always thinks. 3% 
an the Soul think, and not the Man? Ora Man 


1 
3 
70 


of ” intelligible to ſay, that a Body is extended without parts, as 
chat any thing chinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving, 


7 on, if it be neceſſary to their Hypotheſis, fay, That a Man is 
pIlways Hungry, bur that he does not always feel it : Whereas 


5 he | 0 — 2 - 
Peings conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, That a Man is 

jn Always conſcious to himſelf of thinking; I ask, How they know 
mM t? Conſciouſneſs is the Perception of what paſſes in a Man's 


own Mind. Can another Man perceive, that I am conſcious of 


£ 


T 


E thing, when I perceive it not my ſelf ? No Man's Know- 
Yee here, can go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out 
f a ſound 9 and ask him, What he was that moment 

If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 

| - — . + 


to hinking on? 
59 
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that is does ſo. They who talk thus, may, with as much rea- 


unger conſiſts in that very Senſation, as thinking conſiſts in 
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vers to another, Thoughts in my Mind, when I can find none 
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out thinking. For no Definitions, that I know, no Suppoi 


from Senſati- Idea to think on; and as thoſe are increaſed, au. 


„ 


- 


thought on, he muſt be a, notable Diviner of Thoughts, that 
can aſſure him, that he was thinking: May he not with more 
reaſon aſſure him, he was not aſleep ? This is ſomething beyond 7 5 1 
Philoſophy ; and it cannot be lefs than Revelation, that. diſcs. BF * 
there my ſelf : And they muſt needs have a penetrating ſight, ** 
who can certainly ſee, that I think, when 1 cannot perceive it 10 
my ſelf, and when I declare, that I do not; and yet can ſee, 10 
that Dogs or Elephants do not think, when they give all the 7 
demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us, that the? 

do fo. This ſome may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the RMC. 
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cians ; it ſeeming eaſier to wake ones felt inviſible to other, 
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than to make another's thoughts viſible to me, which are na 


8 
. 
3 


viſible to himſelf. But tis but defining the Soul to be a Sub 
ſtance, that always thinks, and the bulineſs is done. If ſud 
definition be of any Authority, I know net what it can ſer e. 
for, but to make many Men ſuſpect, That they have no Soul 


* 


8 

Ws 
34 

2 


ha 


at all, ſince they find a good part of their Lives paſs away wir 


ons of any Sect, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant Exe 
rience ; and perhaps; tis the affectation of knowing beyond 
what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs diſpute, and noi, 
in the World, 1 C 

S. 20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to believe, ua 
No Ideas but the Soul thinks hefe ore the Senſes have furniſh'd it win 1 


en or Refle#i- retained ; fo it comes, by Exerciſe, to improve 
on, evident, if F aculty of thinking, in the ſeveral parts of it, 4 2 
we obſerve well as after wards, by compounding rhoſe Ide 
chilaen. and reflecting on its own Operations, it increas 
its Stock as well as Facility, in remembring, im- 
gining, reaſoning, and other modes of thinking. 
S. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf, to be informed by Obſ 
vation and Experience, and not make his own Hypothelis te 
Rule of Nature, will find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed u 
much thinking in a new-born Child, and much fewer of a 
Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the i 
tional Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all: Au 
he that will conſider, that Infants, newly come into the Word 
ſpend the greateſt part of their rime in Sleep, and are ſeldom pre / 
awake, but when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſom Ob 
Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senſations ) or ſome other vin 
lent Impreſſion on the Body, forces the Mind to perceive, and 2 
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but ſleep in a Place, where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is 
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terations that time makes, and you ſhall fin lind 
the Senſes comes more and more to be furniſhed with Lea, it 
comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, the more it 
bas matter to think on. After ſome time, it begins to know the 
Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made laſting 
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Men Think not always. = 
tend to it. He, I fay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, find 
Reaſon to imagine, That a Fætus in the Mothers Womb, differs noe 
much from the State of a Vegetable; but paſſes the greateſt part of 
of its time without Perception or Thought, doing very little, 


ſurrounded with Liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the 
ſame Temper ; where the Eyes bave no Light, and the Ears, 
fo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; and where 
Here: is little or no variety, or change of Objects, to move the 
S. 21. Follow a child from its Birth, and obſerve the al- 
d, as the Mind by 


ces to the Exerciſe of thoſe other Faculties of Enlarging, Com- 


Ppounding, and 4bftrating its Ideas, and of reaſoning about them, 


iy and reflecting upon all theſe, of which, I ſhall have occaſion to 
u ſpeak more hereafter,  - 1 
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S. 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, Wen a Man begins to 


have any Ideas ? I think, the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has 
any Senſation, For fince there appear not to be any Idea in the 


{ind; before the Senſes have conveyed. any in, I-conceive that 


Ae in the Underſtanding, are coeval with Senſation : which is 
ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome part of the Body, 


Jas produces fome Perception in the Underſtanding. ?T'is about 
= theſe Impreffions made on our Senſes by outward Objects, that 
the Mind ſeems firſt to imploy it ſelf in ſuch Operations as we 
call Perception, AE WL Conſideration, Reaſoning, &c. 


S. 24. In time, the Mind comes to reflect on 


its own Operations, about the Ideas got by Senſation, The Original 
and thereby ſtores it ſelf with a new Set of Ideas, 2 = 
which I call Idea of Reflection. Theſe are the Im TOPS. 
reſſons that are made on our Senſes by ourward - 


i Od jects, c hat are extrinſical to the Mind; and its own Operats- 


aon, proceeding from Powers intrinſical and proper to it felt, 


hich when reflected on by it ſelf, become allo Objects of its 


con- 
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contemplation, are, as I have ſuid, The Original of al Knowledge, WY 
Thus the firſt Capacity of Humane Intellect; is, that the Mind 


the Senſe, by enen Ge, or by irs 0wn Operaton, fÞ 
when it reflects on them. "This is the farſt ſtep a Man make 


Mind is forced to receive the Impreſſions; and cannot ava, 
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is fitted to receive the Impreffions made on it; either, through 


towards the Diſcovery of any thing, and the Ground-work 
whereon to build alk choſe Notions, which ever he fhall have 
naturally in this World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts, which 
towre above the Clbuds, and reach as high as Heaven it ſelf, 
take their Riſe and Footing here: In all that great Extent 
wherein the Mind wandere, in thoſe remote Speculations, it 
may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot beyond tho 
Ideas, which Senſe or Reflection have offered for its Contemplation, 
S. 25. In this Part, the Underſtanding is meer | 
In the recep- paſſive, and whether or no, it will have theſe B; 
rien of ſmple ginnings, and as it were materials of Knowledy: 
Idcas, he Un. is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our 
derſtanding is Senſes, do, many of them, obtrude their particul 
for the moſt Ideas upon our Minds, whether we will or no? 
Part paſſive. And the Operations ot our Minds, will not let 
| be without, at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of then 
No Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when k. der 
thinks. Theſe ſmple Ideas, when offered to the Mind, the Ur B38 
derſtanding can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when the 
are imprinted, nor blot them out, and make new ones, it ſeh 
than a mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or I 
which, the Objects ſet before it, do therein produce. As th“ 
Bodies that ſurround us, do diverſly affect our. Organs, b 


the Perception of thoſe Ideas that are annexed to them. 
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Of Simple IDE As. 


IN E better to underſtand the N. 
ture, Manner, and Extent of o, ti 
__  * Knowledge, one thing is carefully the L 
i be obſerved, concerning the Ideas we have; an 
that is, That ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome complex. 15 2 
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Simple I D E A 1 81 
Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the 
things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no ſepã- 


a 
„ 
Na. o 


=” ration, no diſtance between them; yet *tis plain, the Ideas they 
produce in the Mind, enter by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. 
W E or though the Sight and Touch often take in from the ſame 

Object, at the ſame time, different Ideas; as a Man fees at once 
Motion and Colour; the Hand feel Softneſs and Warmth in 
the ſame piece of Wax : Yer the ſimple Ideas thus united in 
the ſame Subject, are as perfectly diſtinct, as thoſe that come 
in by different Senſes. I'he coldneſs and hardneſs, which a 
Man feels in a piece of Ice, being as diſtinét Lens in the Mind, 
as the Smell and Whitenels of a Fly > or as the taſte of Sugar, 
and ſmell of a Roſe : And there is nothing can be plainer to a 
Man than the clear and diſtin& Perception he has ot thoſe firn- 
ple Ideas; which being each in it felt uncompounded, contains 
in it nothing but one uniform Appearance, or Conception in the 


f | Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas. 
S8. 2. Theſe ſimple Meas, the Materials of all 
our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to the The Mind can 
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Mind, only by thoſe two ways above mentioned, neither male 

u vis. Senſation and Reflection. 01 When the Un- 727 e/froy. 
derſtanding is once ſtored with theſe {imple Ideas, e. 

it has the Power to repeat, compare, and unite 


them, even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and fo can make at 


Jl | 8 . 

| Pleaſure new complex Ideas. But it is not in the Power of the 

: RS 8 moſt 
ö e 7 

tt 1 (1) Againſt this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted 

ht and furniſhed to the Mind only by Senſation and Refledion, the Biſhop of 

ol = Worceſter makes Uſe of the Idea of Subſtance in theſe Words: If the Idea of 


Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident Reaſon, then we muſt allow 
yan Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Senſation, or Reflection, ſo we 
may be certain of ſomething which we have not by thoſe Ideas. 

To which our Author (*) anſwers ; Theſe Words of | 

your Lordſhips contains nothing, that I fee in them againſt ( In his firſt 
me: For I never ſaid, that ye general Idea of Subſtance Letter to the 
comes in by Senſation and Reflection; or that it is a imple Biſpop of 
Liaes of Senſation or Reflection, tho! it be ultimately found- Worcelter, p. 
ed in them; for it is a complex Idea, made up of the ge- 35. &c. 

eral Idea of ſomething, or being with the Relation of a . 
Hupport to Accidents. For general 1deas come not into the Mind by Senſa- 
tion or Reflection, but are the Creatures or Inventions of 
BY he Underſtanding, as, 1 think, I have ſhewn ; and alſo, De Jer 3. 
ho the Mind makes them from Ideas, which it has got by 8.4: £25. Wes 
enſation and Reflection; and has ro the Ideas of Relation, 28.9. 18. 
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faſhion in his Underſtanding any {imple Idea, not received in | 
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82 Simple IDEAS. * 


moſt exalted Wit, or enlarged Underftanding, by any quick? 
neſs or variety of Thoughts, to invent or frame one new ſimple Idea 
in the Mind, not taken in by the ways before mentioned: Nor 
can any force of the Underſtanding, deſtroy thole that are there., 
The Dominion of Man, in this little World of his own Un... 
derſtanding, being much what the ſame, as it is in the great 
World of viſible things; wherein his Power, however managed 
by Art and Skill, reaches no farther, than ro compound and dj. 
vide the Materials, that are made to his Hand; but can do no. 
thing towards the making the leaſt Particle of new Matter, or 


deſtroying one Atome of what is already in Being. The ſane gi 
Inability, will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall go about o ve 


by his Senſes, from external Objects; or by reflection from the 
Operations of his own Mind about them. I would have any 
one try to fancy any Taſte, which had never affected his Palat; | 
or frame the Lea of a Scent, he had never ſmelt: And when | 
he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a blind Man hath Iden 


of Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtinct Notions of Sounds, : 
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how the Mind forms them, and how they are derived from, and ultimate 
terminate in Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, I have likewiſe ſhewn. 1 
Bot that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of Ideas of no 
Senſation and Reflection, as the Materials of all our Knowledge ; give m ho 
leave, my Lord, to ſet down here a place or two, out of 

B. 2. c. I. §. . my Book, to explain my ſelf; as I thus ſpeak of Ideas of 
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Senſation and Reflection. | FX ult 

That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their or 

* veral Modes, and the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to | 
© contain all our whole Stock of Ideas, and we have nothing in our Minds, | of 
* which did not come in one of theſe two Ways. This the 

B. 2c,7.9.10. thought in another place, I expreſs thus: my 
a * Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of thoſe fimple Ia ers 
© which the Mind has, and out of which is made all its o- ſte, 

B. 2. c. 21. ther Knowledge; all which it receives by the two fore BF 2ru 
$78. mentioned ways of Senſation and Reflection. And, tur 
| * 'ſhus I have in a ſhort Draught, given a View of ort of 
Original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and. of which the) inh 
are made up. | VVV \ 8 the 
This, and the like, ſaid in other places, is what I have thought concert: cor 
ing Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation and Materials of fra 
all our Iaeas, and conſequently of all our Knowledge : I have ſer down theſe Ch 
Particulars out of my Book, that the Reader having a full View of my 0. thit 
pinion herein, may the better ſee what in it is liable to your Loreſhips Re. Por 


prehenſion. > 
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Simple IDEAS. Sn 
8. 3+ This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it 


mimpoſſible to God, to make a Creature with other Organs, and 

more ways to convey into the Underſtanding the notice of Cor- 
poreal things than thoſe five, as they are uſually counted, which 
he has given to Man: Yet I think, it is zoe paſſibte, tor any one 
to imagine any other Qualities in Bodies, howloever conſtituted, 
whereby they can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, Taſtes, 
Smells, viſible and tangible Qualities. Aud had Mankind been 


mad with but four Senſes, the Qaaliries then, which are the 


Object of the Fitth Senſe, had been as far from our Notice, Ima- 
| gination, and Conception, as now any belonging to a ſixth, ſe- 
| venth, or eighth Senſe, can pothbly be: Which, whether yet 
E ſome other Creatures, in ſome other Parts of this vaſt, and ſtu- 
| pendious Univerſe, may not have, will be a great Preſumption 


to 
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2 


prehenſion. For that your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with it, ap- 
| pears not only by the Words under Conſideration, but by theſe alio. Bur 
wos are ſtill told, that our Underſtanding can have no other ldeas, but ei- 
ther from Senſation or Reflection. | 


Your Lordthips Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands thus: ＋ 


= the general Ide i of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident Reaſon, 
tbon we muſt allow an Idea f Subſtance, which comes not in by Senſation 
4 or Reflection. This is a conſequence which, with Submiſſion, I think will 
ot hold, becauſe it is founded upon a Suppofitien, which I think will not 


hold, viz, that Reaſon and Ideas are inconſiſtent; for if that Suppoſition 
be not true, then the general Idea of Subſtance, may be grounded on plain 
and evident Reaſon ; and yet it will not follow from thence. that it is not 
ultimately grounded on and derived from Ideas, which come in by Senſation 
or RefieFion, and ſo cangot be ſaid to come in by Senſation or Reflection. 


To explain my ſelf, and clear my meaning in this matter, All the Ideas 


ol all the ſenfible Qualities ot a Cherry, come into my Mind by Senſation; 


the Ideas of Perceiving, Thinking, Reaſoning, Knowing, &c. come into 


5 my Mind by Reflection. The Ideas of theſe Qualities and actions, or Pow- 
ers, are perceived by the Mind, to be by themſelves inconfiſtent with exi- 
ſtence; or, as your Lordſhip well expreſſes ir, we find that we can have no 


true Conception of any Modes or Accidents, but we muſi concerve à Subſtra- 


rag 


3g tum or Zub jelt, wherein they are, i. e. That they cannot Exiſt or Subſiſt 
Ke of themſelves, Hence the Mind perceives their neceſſary Conn: ion with 


inherence or being ſupported, which being a relative Iaea, ſuperadded to 
the Red Colour in a Cherry, or co thinking in a Man, the Mind frames tha 


= correlative Idea of a Support, For I never denied, that the Mind could 
frame to it (elf Ideas of relation, but have ſhewed the quite cvocrary in my 
: Chapters about Relation. Bur becauſe a Relation cannot be fou ded in no- 
W thing, or be the Relation of nothing, and the thing here related as a Supe 


porter, ot à Support, is not repreſented to the Mind, by any clear and di- 
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o deny. He that wil not ſet himſelf proudly at the top of all 
things; but will conſider the Immenſity of this Fabrick, and 
the great variety, that is to be found in this little and inconſi- 
derable part of it, which he has to do with, may be apt to think, 
that in other Manſions of it, there may be other, and different - 
intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties, he has as little Knowledge - 
or Apprehenſion, as a Worm ſhut up in one Drawer of a Ca- 
biner, hath of the Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man; Such Va- 
riety and Excellency, being ſuitable ro the Wiſdom and Power BY 
of the Maker. I have here followed the common Opinion of 
Man's having but five Senſes ; though, perhaps, there may be © 
juſtly counted more; but either Suppoſition ſerves equally to BW _ 

my preſent purpoſe. 5 | 5 : 


ſlinct Idea, therefore the obſcure, indiſtint, vague Idea of thing, or ſome 
thing is all that is left to be the poſitive Idea, which has the relation of a 51. 
port or Subſtratum to Modes or Accidents, and that general, indetermined 
Idea of Something, is, by the abſtraction of the Mind, derived alſo from 
the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection; And thus the Mind, from the 
poſitive, ſimple Ideas got by Senſation and Reflection, comes to the general, 
relative Idea of Subſtance, which; without theſe poſitive, fimple Ideas, it 
would never have. ea 0 . = 3 
This your Lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particular Steps of Bm 
the Mind in this buſineſs) as well expreſſed in this more familiar Way: W: Bt 
find we can have no true conception of any Modes or Accidents, but we mu 
# concei ve a Subſtrat um, or Subject, wherein they are; 2 it 15 4 repug- 
40 21aucy to our conceptions of things, that Modes or Acciaents ſhould Subſiſ h . 
= themſelves, N11 W 1 85 . 1 
=_ Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idea of Subſtances. And fays, 
T grant that by Senſation and Reflection, we come to know the Powers and ; 
Properties of things; but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſamething = 
beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould Subſiſt by themſelv; : 
So that it this be that which your Lordſhip means by the rational Idea of 1 
Subſtances, I ſee nothing there is in it againſt what I have ſaid, that it is Wl 
founded on ſimple Ideas of Senſation or Reflection, and that it is a very ob- 
ſcure Idea. 8 e -2 = KD 
Tour Lordſhips Concluſion from you foregoing Words, is, And ſo we Wa 
may be certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe Ideas; which is 2 Wi 
Propoſition, whoſe preciſe meaning your Lordſhip will forgive me, if I pro- 
\ fels, as it ſtand there, I do not underſtand, For it is uncertain to me whe- = - 
ther your Lordſhip means, we may certainly know the Exiſtence of ſome- 
thing which we have not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the diſtin Po- Be 
perties of ſomething which we have xot by thoſe Ideas; or certainly knov 
the truth of ſome Fropoſition, which we have not by theſe Ideas; for to 
be certain of ſomething may ſigniſie either of theſe : Bur in which ſoever of 
heſe it be meant, I do not ſee how I am concerned in it, | . 
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as. 1. 5 HE better to conceive the Ideas, we Di viſon of 


receive from Senſation, it may not Simple Ideas. 


be amiſs for us to conſider them, in 


WT reference to the different ways, whereby they make their Ap- 
WE proaches to our Minds, and make themſelves perceivablo by us. 


* ” 


Fir, Then, there are ſome, which come into our Minds by 


Ws one Senſe only. Br. 5 | 5 
== Secondly, There are others, that convey themſclves into the 
Mind by more Senſes than one. 1597 | 1 $a 


Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. 


TY babe There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are 


to the Mind, by all the ways of Senſation aud Reflection. 
We hall conſider them apart under theſe {cveral Hea ls. 


| Firſt, There are ſome Ideas, which have admittance only through 


one Senſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 


Light and Colours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue; with their 
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WE ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, 


Purple. Sea-green, and the reſt, come in only by the Eves: 
All kind of Noiſes, Sounds, and Tones only by the Ears: The - 


& 


ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. And if theſe 
Organs, or the Nerves which are the Conduits, to convey them 
P from without to their Audience in the Brain, the Mind's Pre- 


2 


ſence. room (as I may ſo call it) are any of them fo diſordere !, 
8 a8 not to perform their F unctions, they have no Poſtern ro be 
admitted by; no other way to bring themſelves into view, and 


Wee IE 
8 


f be perceived by the Underſtanding o en 
IT be moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are 


Heat and Cold, and Solidity; all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt 


wpholly in the ſenſible Configuration, as {ſmooth and rough ; or 
elſe more, or leſs firm 


7s firm adheſion of the Parts, as hard and tuft, 
tough and brittle, are obvious enough. + R 400. 

S. 2. | think, it will be needleſß to enumerate all the parti- 
cular ſample Idea, belonging to e Nox indeed is "IE 
Pak | ON 3 | ible, 


” 
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Tf e99 
ſible, if we would, there being a great many more of them be- 
longing to moſt of the Senſes, than we have Names for. The va 


Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The fame may be ſaid of Colour 5 


Well account Solidity; which therefore I ſhall treat of in the WW 


Eis Idea from dodour Touch; and it ariſes from the 


another, I call Selidit. 
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riety of Smells, which are as many almoſt, it not more than th 
Species of. Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want Names. 

Sweet and Sti, ling commonly ferve our turn for theſe Idea, 
which in effect, is little more than to call them plcaſing or diſ. Wi 
pleaſing ; though the ſmell of a Roſe, and Violet, both ſweet, WW 
are certainly very diſtinct Ideas, Nor are the different Taſtes Bi 
that by our Palates we receive IAea of, much better provided 
wich Names. Sweet, Bitter, Sowr, Harſh, and Salt, are almolt 
all the Epithets we have ro denominate that numberleſs var ety 
of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtinct, not only in almoſt 
every foir of Creatures, but in the different Parts ot the fame i 


and Sounds. I ſhall cherefore in the Account of ſimple Idea, | 
am here giving, content my ſelf to ſer down only fuch, as ar: 
molt material to our preſent Purpoſe, or are in thernſclves le 
apt to be taken notice of, though they are very frequently the 
_Ingredients of our complex Idea, amongſt which, I think, 1 mf 


next Chapter. 
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of Solidity. 
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We receive S. 1. HE Idea of Solidity we receive by 


Ant. 8 xrreeſiſtance which we find in Body, to 
dhe entrance of any other Body into the Place it 
poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Idea, which we reccive 
more conſtantly from Senſation, than Solidiry. Whether we 
move, or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 
ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our tarther 
finking downwards ; and the Bodies which we daily handk, 
make us perceive, that whilft they remain between them, they 
do by an inſurmountable Force, hinder the approach of the pars m 
of our Hands that preſs them. That which thus hinders the or 
approach of two __ when they are moving one toward ric 
I'will not difpate, whether this accep By 
EOS OY | tation 
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| * vas 
tation of the Word ſolid be nearer to its Original Signihcatio 
chan that which Mathematicians uſe it in: It ſuthces, that I 
chink, che common Notion of Solidity will allow, if nor juſtiße, 
= this Uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call it Impene- 
WS rrabilty, he bas my Content, Only I have thought the Term 
WT $olidiry, the more proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becauſe 
of its vulgar uſe in that Senſe ; but alſo, becauſe it carries ſome- 
thing more of poſitive in it, than Imperetrability, which is ne- 
gative; and is, perhaps, more a conſequence of Solidity, than So- 
== dirty it ſelf. This of all other, ſeems the Idea moſt intimately 
connected with, and eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elſe to 
be found or imagined, but only in matter: And though our 
© Senſes take no notice of it, but in maſſes of matter, of a bulk 
& ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; Vet the Mind, having once 
got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farcher ; 
and conſiders It, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of 
Matter, that can exiſt; and finds it inſeparably inherent in Body, 
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where -ever, or however modified. +; 
S8. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, where» Solidity fill; 
34 7 we conceive it to fil ſpace. The Idea of which Space. 
alling of ſpace, is, That where we imagine any 


WE ſpace taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it fo to poſſeſs 
it, that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances ; and, will for ever 
EY hinder any two other Bodies, that move towards one another 
ia a ſtrait Line; from coming to touch one another, unleſs it 
removes from between them in a Line, not parallel to that 

== which they move in. This Idea of it, the Bodies which we or- 
dinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh us with. | | q 
S. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Diftin# from 
Bodies out of the ſpace which it polſelles is ſo Space. 
= great, that no force, how great ſoever, can furs 

== mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a grop of 
Water on all ſides, will never be able to overcome the Reſi- 

= Hance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approaching 
one another, till it be removed out of their way: Whereby 
our Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure ſpace, which is 

= capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordi- 

== nary Idea of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at 
a diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, without rouch- 


ing or diſplacing any ſolid thing, till their Superficies come to 
meet: Whereby, I think, we have the clear Idea of Space with- 
out Solidiry, For ( not to go fo far as annihilation of any par- 

ticular Body) I ask, whether a Man cannot haye the Les * 
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Water or Air, than if there be a Diamond between them: Ye 
0 8 , | N 
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83 Ion a of Solidity. 

the motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other ſuc- 
ceeding immediately into its Place? I think, *tis evident he can: 
The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the Idea 


of Motion in another, than the Idea of a ſquare Figure in one 


Body includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in another, I do not 


ask, whether Bodies do fo exiſt, that the motion of one Body 


cannot really be without the m tion of another. To determine 


this either way, is to beg the Queſtion tor, or againſt a Vacuum. 

Bur my Queſtion is, Whether one cannot have the Idea of one 
Body moved, whilſt others are ar rett ? And, I think, this ny 
one will deny: It fo, then the Place it deſerted, gives us the Ide WY 
of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may 
enter, Without either Reſiſtance or Prorrution of any thing. 
When the Sucker in a Pump is drawn, the {pace it filled in the WR 
Tube is certainly the fame, whether any other Body follows Wi 


the motion of the Sucker or no: Nor does it imply a contrads 
ction, that upon the motion of one Body, another, that is only 


contiguous to it, ſhould not follow it, The Neccſſity of ſuch 
a motion, is built only on the Suppoſition, that the World i; 
full; but not on the U iſtinct Leas of Space. and Solidity : which ME 
are as difterent as Reſiſtance and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and 
not Protruſion. And that Men have Idea of Space without 
Body, their very Diſputes about a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, 


as is ſhewed in another Place. As | 


S. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from Hard. | 


From Hard. neſs, in that Solidity conſiſts in repletion, and fo 
meſs. * an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of the ſpace 


it poſſefles; but Hardneſs, in a firm Coheſion of 
the parts of Matter, making up maſſes of a ſenhble bulk, ſo that | 
the whole does not eafily change its Figure. And indeed Hard 
and Soft are Names that we give to things, only in relation to 
the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies; that being generally calld 
hard by us, which will put us to Pain, ſooner than change FT 
5 pure by the preſſure of any part of our Bodies; and that, ou 

he-contrary, ſoft, which 1 . 7 the Situation of its parts up 


on an eaſie, and unpainful touch. 


But this Diffculty of changing the Situation of the ſenlibl| 
xarts amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, give 


no more Solidity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the 


ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant one jot more ſolid than Water. For 
though the two flat fides of two pieces of Marble, will more WF 


aſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but 


ed i 
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t is not, that the parts of the Diamond are more ſolid than 

thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the parts of Water, 

being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by a ſide- 
motion be more eaſil/ removed, and give way to the approach 
of the two pieces of Marble: But if they could be kept from 
makiag Place, by that ſide- motion, they would eternally hinder 
the approach ot theſe two pieces of Marble, as much as the 
Piamond; and 'twould be as impoſſible by any force, to ſur- 
mount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Reſiſtance of the 
parts of a Diamond. Tue ſofteſt Body in the World will as 
invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two other Bodies, if 
it be not put out of the way, but remain between them, as the 
hardeſt that can be found, or imagin'd. He that ſhall fill a 
ielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water, will quickly find 
its Reſiſtance: And he that thinks, that nothing but Bodies, 
that are hard, can keep his Hands from approaching one ano- 
ther, may be pleaſed to make a trial, with the Air incloſed in 
a Foot-Ball. Phe Experiment I have been told was made at 
EF rence, with a hollow Globe of Gold fil'd with Water, and 
exactly cloſed, farther ſhews the ſolidity of ſo ſoft a Body as 
Water. For the Golden Globe thus filled, being put into a 
uPreſs, which was driven by the extreme force of Skrews, the 
Water made it ſelf way through the Pores of that very cloſe 
Metal, and finding no room for a nearer approach of its Par- 
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. ticles wichin, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a Dew, and 
lo so fell in Drops, before the ſides of the Globe could be made to 
e 


yield to the violent compreſſion of the Engine, that ſquec zed it. 


S. 5. By this Lea of Solidity, is the Extenſion 

Mot Body diſtinguiſhed from the Excenſion ot Space. On Selidity 
be Extenſion of Body being nothing, but tne debesa, Im- 
0 coheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, move- e, Reſt- 


ble Parts; and the extenſion of Space, the conti- Hauce, and 
nuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable Feen. 
Parts. Upon the Solidity of Bodies allo depends their 
mutual Impulſe, Reſiſtance, and Protruſion. Of pure Space then, 
and Solidiry, there are ſeveral ( amongſt which, I contels my 
Melt one) who perſuade themſelves, they have clear and diſtinct 
Ae; and that: they can think on Space, without any thing 
In it, chat reſiſts, or is protruded by Body. This is the Idea of 
pure Space, which they think they have as clear, as any Idea 
they can have of the Extenſion of - Body; the Idea of the d 
ttance, between the oppoſite Parts of a concave Superhcies, be- 
ing cqually as clear, without, as wich the 1dea of any ſolid Parts 
1 between; 
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between; and on the other fide, they perſuade themſelves, That 
they have, diſtinct from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſome. 


the Darkneſs of a Blind Man's mind, by talking; and to di. 
_ courſe into him the Ideas of Light and Colours. Ihe Reafon oi 
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Simple Ideas, of divers Senſor. 


thing that fills Space, that can be protruded by the impulſe of 


other Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. If there be others, tha 
have not theſe two Ideas diſtinct but confound them, and make 


but one of them, I know, not, how Men, who have the ſame 
Idea, under different Names, or difjerent Ideas, under the ſame 
Name, can, in that Caſe, talk with one another, any more than 
a Man, who not being Blind, or Deaf, has diſtinct 1deas of the 
Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trumpet, could diſcourl: 
concerning Scarlet-Colour with the Blind Man, I mention in a, 


. nother CG ho fancied, that the Idea of Scarlet was like the 1 


Sound of a Trumpet. Yi | * 

S. 6. If any one asks me, bat th Solidity i, 
MI bat it is. ] ſend him to his Senſes to inform him: Let hin 
pur a Flint, or a Foot-Ball between his Hand; 


and then endeavour, to join them, and he will know. If be "Nt 


thinks this not a ſufficient Explication of-Solidity, what it i, 9 


and wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe to tell him, what it is, aud 


wherein it conliſts, when he tells me what thinking is, or where 
in it conſiſts; or explain to me, what Extenſion or Motion 5 % 


which, perhaps, ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple Ideas we har = 


are ſuch, as experience teaches them us; but if beyond that, Ex 
we endeavour, by Words, to make them clearer in the Mind, 
we {hall ſucceed no better, than if we went about to clear vu} 


this, I ſhall ſhew,/in another Place. 
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Of Simple Ideas, of divers Senſes. 


4 H E Heas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Spa 
or Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion: For theſe make 

£ perceivable Impreſſions, both on the Eyes and Touch; BF 

and we can receive and convey into our Minds the Ideas of ou FE 


Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, both by ſecins WF 


and feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak more at large of the: 
in another place, I here only enumerate them. 
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: . . H E Mind receiving the Leas, men- Ave the Ope- 
_— - [ tioned in the foregoing Chapters, ration? of the 
.M from without, when it turns its Mind about its 

View inward upon it ſelf, and obſerves its own ether Ideas. 

Actions about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from thence | 

ther Ideas, which are as capable to be the Objects of its Con- 

emplation, as any of thoſe it received from foreign things. 

S. 2. The two great and principal Actions of * 5 

e Mind, which are moſt frequently conſidered, The Idea of 

Wand which are ſo frequent, that every one that Perception, 

leaſes, may take notice of em in himſelf, are 2 Idea of 

heſe two: =» LITE Willing, we 


Perception, or Thinking, and 2 

Volition, or ing. e, 
be Power of Thinking is called the Underſtanding, and the 
= ower of Volition is called the Vi, and theſe two Powers or 
bilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of 
he Modes of theſe fimple Idea of Reflection, ſuch as are Re- 
| jembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoni np, 7 udgin g, Knowled re, Faith Sc. 
8 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereatter. F 
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E 1. Here be other ſimple Ideas, which Pleaſure, and 
l | _ convey themſelves into the Mind, by Pain, 

a, N © „D/ 

ake r all the ways of Senſation and Refle- 

ing 
ilk 


Ib. 


Fleaſure, or Delight, and its oppoſite. 
Pain, or Uneaſmeſs, | 
0 a 

Exiſtence. 

Unity, 
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ſelves to almoſt all our T4eas, both of Senfation and Reflection: 


operating on aur Bodies; For whether we call it Satisfaction 
Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, Gc. on the one ſide; or Uneaf AE 
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has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral Senſr Mm > 


we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds; but 


direction or deſign; and ſuffer the Idea of our Minds, like un i 
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5. 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join them. 


And there is ſcarce any affection of our Sentes from without, 
any retired thought of our Mind within, which is not able u 
produce in us Pleaſure or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain, I would 
be underſtood to ſignifie whatſoever delights or moleſts us; 
whether it ariſes from the thoughts of our Minds, or any thing 


neſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, Ge. on the 
other, they are ſlill but different degrees ot the lame thing, and n 
belong to the Ideas of Pleaſureand Pain, Delight, or Unealineß; 
Which are the Names I ſhall molt commonly uſe for thoſe two E | 
forts ot Ideas. | 21 $3945 CCC 26 105% 57 E | 

S. 3. The infinite Wiſe Author of our Being, having given 
us the Power over ſeveral parts of our Bodies, to move or keep 
them at reſt, as we think fit; and alſo by the motion of then, 
to move our ſelves, and our contiguous Bodies, in which con: 
ſiſts all the Actions of Body : Having alſo given a Power u 
our Minds, in ſeveral Inftances, to chuſe, amongſt its 14:«, 
Which it will think on, and to purſue the enquiry of this v 
that Subject with conſideration and attention, to excite us v 
theſe Actions of thinking and motion, that we are capable 5 


tions, 2 Perception of Delight, If this were wholly ſeparated Bl 
from all our outward Senſations, and inward Tnoughte, we 
ſhould have no reaſon to prefer one Thought or Action, to » 


nother ; Negligence, to Attention; or Motion to Reſt. Andi BR. 


5 
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let our Thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run a drift, without any il 
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regarded ſhadows, to make their appearances there, as it ha 
pen'd, without attending to them. In which ſtate, Man, how. 
ever furniſhed with the Faculties of Underſtanding and Wil, 
would be a very idle unactive Creature, and paſs his time ouly 
in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has therefore pleaſed our Wik BW 
Creator, to annex to ſeveral Objects, and to the Ideas which we 
receive from them, as alſo to ſeveral of our Thoughts, a con- We 
comitant pleaſure, and that in ſeveral Objects, to ſeveral degree, irc 
that thoſe Faculties which he had endowed us with, might not Mf 
remain wholly idle, and unemploy'd by us. = 

S. 4. Pain has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſer us on work, 
that Pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties io 

3 4 : , 6 avol 
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5 Ideas of. Senſation and Reflection. 93 
| 7 avoid that, as to purſiie-this': Only this is worth our conſide- 
ration, That Pain # often produced by the ſame Objects and Ideas, 
bar produce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conjunction, which 
makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where we expected 
Pleaſure, gives us new occaſion of admiring the Wiſdom and 

Goodneſs of our Maker, who deſigning the preſervation of our 
Being has annexed Pain to the application of many things to 
our Bodies, to warn us of the harm that they will do; and ag 
advices to withdraw from them. But he not deſigning our pre- 

Wcrvation barely, but the preſervation of every Part and Organ 
Wa its perfection, bath, in many caſes, annexed pain to thoſe 
very Heas, which delight Us. Thus Heat, that is very agreeable 
| io us in one degree, by a little greater increaſe of it, proves no 

Merdinary torment ; and the molt pleaſant of all ſenſidle Objects, 
Light it ſelf, if there be too much of it, if increaſed beyond a 
ue proportion to our Eyes, cauſes a very paintul Senfarion, 
EW hich is wiſely and favourably ſo ordered by Nature, that 
hen any Object does, by the vehemency, of its operation, diſ- 
order the inſtruments of Senſation whoſe ſtructures cannot but 


_ 


be very nice and delicate, we might by the pain, be warned to 
5 ithdraw, before the Organ be quite put out of order, and ſo 
wee unfitted for its proper Functions for the future. The con- 
aeration of thoſe, Objects that produce it, may well perſwade 
s, That this is the end or uſe of Pain. For though great Light 
e inſufferable to our Eyes, yet the higheſt degree of Darkneſs 
oes not at all diſeaſe them; becauſe the cauſing no diſorderly 
" {notion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd, in its natural 
late. But yet exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; be- 
NAuuſe it is equally diſtructive to that temper, which is neceſſary 
o the preſervation of Lite, and the exerciſe of the ſeveral fun- 
ions of the Body, and which conſiſts in a moderate degree of 
„ Varmth; or, if you pleaſe, a motion of the inſenſible parts of 
ur Bodies, confin'd within certain bounds. = 
S. 3. Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon why God 
Path ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of Pleaſure and Pain, 
=: al the things that environ and affect s; and blended them to- 
ether, in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes have to do 
ich; that we finding Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and want 
f compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments which the Crea- 
„Pures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment 
1 him, with whom there 1 Fulneſs of Foy, and at whoſe Right Hand 
We Pleaſures for | evermore. | py 7 
6. Though what I have here faid, may not, perhaps, 
5 make 
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= Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. 
male the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain clearer to us than 
Pleaſure and our own Experience does, which is the only way 
Pain, that we are capable of havin them; yet the 
272 conſideration of the Reaſon, why they are annexed 
to ſo many other Idea, ſerving to give us due ſenciments of the 
Wiſdom and Goodnefs of the Soveraign Diſpoſer ot all Thing, BF 
may not be unſuitable to the main end of theſe Enquiries : Thx 
knowledge and veneration of Him, being the chief end di 
all our Thoughts, and the proper buſineſs of all Underſtanding, 
5 S. 7. Exiftence and Unity, are two other Ideas, 
Exiſtence and that are ſuggeſted to the Underſtanding, by every 
Unity, Object without, and every Idas within. Wha 
9 Ae are in our Minds, we confider them as being A 
actually there, as well as we conſider things to be actually wits Wi 
out us; Which is, that they Exift, or have Exiſtence: And wh. 
ever we can conſider as one thing, whether a real Being, « — 
idea, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding, the Idea of Unity. 4 
S. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe {tmple 1 
Power. which we receive from Senſation and Reflection. Fr 
: | __ obſerving in our ſelves, that we can, at pleaſure, Wa 
move ſeveral parts of our Bodies, which were at reit; the effet 
alſo, that natural Bodies are able to produce in one another, o Wi 
curring every moment to our Senſes, we both theſe ways ga 

the Idea of Power. eis ei = 
S. 9. Beſides theſe, there is another Idea, whia L 
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Succeſſion, though ſuggeſted by our Senſes, yet is more cor Wl 
1 0 us, by what paſſes in our on 
Minds; and that is the Idea of Succeſſion. For if we look in 

mediately into our ſelves, and reflect on what is obſervable ther 
we {hall find our Lies always, whilſt we are awake , or har 
any thought paſſing in train, one going, and another coming | 
| 15 S. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt u 
Simple Ideas I think ) the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple le BW"* 
rhe Materials which the Mind has, and out of which is mad 

all ur all its other Knowledge; all which it receives on 
Knowledge, by the two forementioned ways of Senſation an hi 
„ Reflection. oy N | EE” F | | 

Nor let any one think theſe too varrow bounds for the ca ©" 
cious Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its flight tal — 
ther than the Stars, and cannot be confined by the limits of e ha 
World; that extends its thoughts often, even beyond the Mk; 
moſt expanſion of Matter, and makes excurſions into that x 

Wo compte: 


— 
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a Simple I DA s. 95 
comprehenſible Inane. 1 grant all this, but defire any one to 
aſſign any ſimple Idea, which is not received from one of theſe In- 
ess before-mentioned, or any complex Idea not made out of . 


A ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt Ca- 


WE ledge, and more various Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, 
if we conſider how many Words may be made out of the va- 
WT rious compoſition of Twenty Four Letters; or if going one 
BS ftep farther, we will but reflect on the variety of combinations 
may be made, with barely one of the above-mentioned Ideas, 
BE viz. Number, whoſe ſtock is inexhauſtible, and truly infinite: 
And what a large and immenſe field, doth Extenſion alone afford 
che Mathematicians ? ee e 
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Some farther Confiderations concerning our Simple 
* = Ideas. 

0 


gs. 1. J o0ncerning the ſimple Leas of Senfati- Pofirive Ideas 
= [ on tis to be conſidered, That what- from priva- 
UE ſoever is fo conſtituted in Nature, as ive Canſes. 
to be able, by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe any 

Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Under- 
ſtanding a {imple Idea; which, whatever be the external cauſe 


ae of it, when it comes to be taken notice of, by our diſcerning 
Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and conſidered there, to 

ee a real pofitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as any o- 
(aher whatſoever; though perhaps, the cauſe of it be but a pri- 
ac . 2. Thus the Idea of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 
on VV hite and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and po- 


'F ive Idea in the Mind; though, perhaps, ſome of che cauſes 
hich produce them, are barely Privations ia thoſe Subjects, 
tom whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theſe the Under- 


la,, without taking notice of the Cauſes that produce them; 
* hich is an enquiry not belonging to the Idea, as it is in the 
u underſtanding; but to the nature of che thing exiſting wirh- 

50 | 5 dodut 


: | ſimple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe few ſimple 


= ity ; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Know- 


tanding, in its view of them, conſiders all as diſtinct politive 


ride 
out us. Theſe are two very different things, and carefully t, 

be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one thing to perceive, and know the 
Idea of White or Black, and quite another to examine why ! 
kind of Particles they mult be, and how ranged in the Super. 
ficies, to make any Gbject appear White or Black. | 


S. 3. A Painter or Dyer; who never enquired into their Wi* 


. Cauſes, hath the Idea of White and Black, and other Colour, i 
as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinctly in his Underſtanding, and” 
N more diſtinctly, than the Philofopher, who had - buff 

l 


mſelf in conſidering, their Natures, ;and/thinks he knows ho 
far either of them is in its cauſe poſitive or privative; and e 
Hea of Black is no leſs poſitive in his Mind, than that of Whit, | 


however the cauſe of that; Colour in the external Object, may ki 
only a privation. 1 „ dee 
S. 4. If it were the deſign of my preſent Undertaking, toe 


quire into the natural cauſes and manner of Perception, I thoull 
offer this as a reaſon why a. privat ive cauſe might, in ſomes ca 
at leaſt, produce a poſitive Idea, viz. That all Senfation being WW 


produced in us, only by different degrees and modes of Motion Fs 
in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by 7 Objecd 
the abatement of any former motion, mult as neceſſa yo 
duce a new Senſation, as the variation or increaſe of it; and 6 
introduce a new Idea, which depends only on a different no 
tion of the animal Spirits in that Organ. 1 
S. 5. But whether this be ſo, or no, I will not here dete: 


rily pw 


mine, but appeal to every one's own Experience, whether the = 


ſhadow of a Man, though it conſiſts of nothing but the ab 


fence of Light (and the more the abſence of Light is, the mai 
_ diſcernable is the ſhadow ) does not, when a Man looks on U 
cauſe as clear and pofitive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man him 


ſelf, though covered over with clear Sun ſnine? And the Picturi 


of a Shadow, is a poſitive thing. Indeed, we have neg«iv8. 


Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive Idea, but for ther 
abſence, ſuch as Inſipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which Words denot 
politive Ideas ; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, with a ſignification ae 
their ene. ng ao) font 1c: 11, MG 
S. 6. And thus one may truly be ſaid to fe 
Poſteive Ideas Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a Hole perfectly Darke 


from priva- from whence no Light is reflected, tis certain on 


tive cauſis. may ſee the Figure of it, or it may be Painted; of 1 
wajhether the Ink, I write with, makes any ot 
Hea, is a Queſtion. The privative Cauſes I have here aſſigneſ 


of poſitive Ideas, are according to the common Opinion; but Wh 
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Simple IDEAS. 97 
WS any Les from a privative cauſe, till it be determined, Whether 
Nee any more 4 Pri vation than Motion. „ 
S. 7. To diſcover the nature of our Idea the Ideas in the 
better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it will Min4. Quali- 
be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they are Ideas ties in Boater. 
or Perceptions in our Minds; and as they are mo- 


cdifcations of matter in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch Perceptions in 


us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually is done) that 


they are exactly the Images and Reſemblances of ſomething inhe- 
Wrent_in the fubject; moſt of thoſe of Senſation being in the 
Mind no more the likeneſs of ſomething exiſting without us, 
chan the Names, that ſtand for them are the likeneſs of our 
ia, which yet upon hearing, they are apt to excite in us. 
S. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the im- 
mediate object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that 
WI call idea; and the Power to produce any Idea in our Mind, I 
aall Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. Thus a Snow- 
ball having the Power to produce in us the Ideas of Woite, Cold, 
Wand Round, the Powers to produce thoſe Idea in us, as they are 


Perceptions, in our Underſtandings, I call them Idea; which 


would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualicies in the Objects 
which produce them in us. 23 
= 5s. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in Bodies are, Primary 
Firſt ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the Body, alities. 
uin what eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the al. | 
eerations and changes it ſuffers, all the force can be uſed upon 


| cry Particle of Matter, which has bulk enough to be perceived, 
wu and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of Matter, 
uct rhough leſs than to make it ſelf ſingly be perceived by our 
Woenſes. v. N Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, 
each Part has ſtill Solidicy, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility ; di- 
ide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame Qualities : and fo di- 
ide it on, till the parts become inſenſible, they mult retain ſtill 


bat a Mill, or Peſtel, or any other Body, does upon another, 


hat which was but one before; all which diſtin& maſſes, rec- 
l | | ; G | | kon'd 


G:ruth; it will be hard to determine, whether there be really 


” 
* * 1) ore WEIS 2 — — 


in the Snow-ball, I call Qualitresz and as they are Senſations, or 


idea, if 1 ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the things themſelves, 1 


Wit, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in e- 


Weach of them all thoſe Qualities. For diviſion (which is all 


; Wn reducing it to inſenſible parts) can never take away either 
1 olidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from any Body, but 
ay makes two, or more diſtinct ſeparate maſſes of Matter, of 
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Senſes, tis evident, that ſome Motion muſt be thence continue 


Figure, or Motion, as is evident in the Particles of the Air and 
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Number. "Theſe J call original or primary Qualities of Body, 
which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple Ideas in us, v;, 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reft, and Number, 
. 10. 2dly, Such Qualities, which in truth are nothing in th 


3% 


S. 11. The next thing to be confider'd, is hoy ö 2 
ns Bodies produce Heas in us, and that is manifeſt 
Qualities h £ / h ] hi h 2 
produce their e impulſe, the only way Which we can concei Bp 
FREY Bodies operate in. . 5 ; + 
| 1 S. 12. If then external Objects be not united to . 
cur Minds, when they produce Ideas in it; and yet we percei 
theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as ſingly fall under ou 


by our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome parts of our Bodic, | 
to the Brains, or the ſeat of Senſation, there to produce in u 
Minds the particular Ideas we have of them. And fince the Ex} 8 
tenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of Bodies of an obſer 
vable bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance by the ſight, tv 
evident ſome ſingſy imperceptible Bodies muſt come from then 
to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain ſome Motion, 8 
which produces theſe Ideas, which we have of them in us. 
S. 13. After the ſame manner, that the I 

How Secon- of theſe original Qualities axe produced in us, ue in 
dary. may conceive, that the Ideas of Secondary Qualitis i 
are alſo. produced, viz. by the operation of inſenſi i 
Particles on our Senſes. For it being manifeſt, that there are b 
Bodies, and good ſtore of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall Wi 
that we cannot, by any of our Senſes diſcover either their Bulk, 
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n Primary Qualities. 99 
water, and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as 

moch ſmaller than the Particles of Air, or Water, as the Parti- 

cles of Ait or Water, are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail- ſtones. Let 
us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Figures, 
Bulk and Number of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeveral Organs 
of our Senſes, produce in, us thoſe different Senſations, which 
ve have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies, v. g. that a 
| Violer, by the impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles of matter of 
= peculiar Figures, and Bulls, and in difterent degrees and modifi- 
= cations of their Motions, cauſes the Ideas of the Blue Colour, 
and ſweet Scent of that Flower to be produced in our Minds. 
lt being no more impoſſible, to conceive, that God ſhould an- 
nex ſuch Idea to ſuch Motions, with which they have no ſimi- 
ET litude ; than that he ſhould annex the Idea of Pain to the Mo- 
on of a piece of Steel dividing our Fleſh, with which that Idea 
bath no reſemblance. — 
S. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, may 
be underſtood alſo of Taſtes, and Sounds, and other the like ſen- 
ble Qualities; which, whatever reality we by miſtake, attribute 
to them, are in truth nothing in the Objects themielves, but 
Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend on 
| thoſe primary Qualities, viz. Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
ok parts; as I have ſaid. x 
== 5s. 15. From whence I think it is eaſy to draw Ideas of pri- 
this Obſervation, that the Idea of primary Qualities mary Quali- 
of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and their Pat- tie, are re- 
EZ terns do really exiſt in the Bodies themſelves ; but ſemnblances; of 
the idea, produced in us by theſe Secondary Qualities, Jecendarp, not. 
= have no reſemblance of them at all. There is no- 


ching like our Idea, exiſting in the Bodies themſelves. They 
are in the Bodies, we denominate from them, only a Power to 
produce thoſe Senſations in us: And what is Sweet, Blue, or 
Warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of 
the inſenſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which we call fo. 

58. 16. Flame is denominated. Hot and Light; Snow, White and 
Cold; and Manna, White and Sweet, from the Ideas they produce 
in us. Which Qualities are commonly thought to be the ſame 
in thoſe Bodies, that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one the perfect 
WE reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror; and it would 
by moſt Men be judged very extravagant, if one ſhould: ſay o- 
WE fherwiſe. And yer he, that will conſider, that the ſame Fire, 
WE that at one diſtance produces in us the Senſation of Warmeh, does 
at a nearer approach, produce in 8 the far different Senſation 

Ui 4 
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= 290 Secondary Qualities. 3 
of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what Reaſon he has to ſy. ME 
That his Idea of Warmth, which was produced in him by Kh We | 
Fire, is actually in the Fire; and his Idea of Pain, which the 
ſame Fire produced in him the ſame way, is not in the Pi,, 
Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in Snow, and Pain not, when 
it produces the one and the other Idea in us; and can do nei. 
ther, but by the Bulk, Figure, Number, and Motion of it; | 
ſeolid Parts? 3 VVV 
S. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of tl, | 
parts of Fire, or Snom, are really in them, whether any one's Sens 
perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called ry | 
Qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in thof 8 
Heat, Whiteneſs, or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, tha 
Sickneſs or Pain ; in Manna. Take away the Senſation of then; 
let not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear Sound; 
let the Palate nor Taſte, nor the Noſe Smell, and all Colour, 
Taſtes, Odors, and Sounds, as they are ſuch particular Idea, 
vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, i. e. Bulk, 
Figure, and Motions of Parts. o =” 
S. 18. A piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to produc | 
in us the Idea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by being re | 
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moved from one place to another, the Idea of Motion. Tü de 
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' Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manna moving; 
A Circle or Square are the ſame, whether in ea or Exiſtence; 
in the Mind, or in the Manna: And this, both Motion and F. 

Cure are really in the Manna, whether we take notice of them « 
no: This every Body is ready to agree to. Beſides, Manna h/ 
the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of its Parts, has a Pow: | 
er to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, and ſometimes of acut: x 

Pains, or Gripings in us. That theſe Ideas of Sickneſs and Pai 

are not in the Manna, but Effects of its Operations on us, and | 
are no where when we feel them not: This alſo every one rev . 
dily agrees to. And yet Men are hardly to be brought to think, 
that Smweetneſs and Whiteneſs are not really in Manna; which are 
but the effects of the Operations of Manna, by the motion, fize, 
and figure of its Particles on the Eyes and Palate ; as the Pain 
and Sickneſs cauſed by Manna, are confeſſedly nothing, but the 
effects of its Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the (1c, 
motion, and figure of its inſenſible parts; (for by nothing elk 
can a Body Operate, as has been proved : ) As if it could no! 
Operate on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the 

Mind particular diſtinct Leas, which in it ſelf it has not, as wel 
as we allow ir can Operate on the Guts and Stomach, and _ 
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1 Secondary Qualities. e 
1 by produce diſtinct Ideas, which in it ſelf it has not. Theſe Liess 
being all effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral parts 
ot our Bodies, by the ſize, figure, number, and motion of its 
Parts, why thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate, ſhould ra- 
ther be thought to be really in the Manna, than thoſe produced 
by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and Sickneſs, Ideas 
WT that are the effects of Manna, ſhould be thought to be no where, 
when they are not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs, 
effects of the ſame Manna on other parts of the Body, by ways 
equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt in the Manna, 
when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need ſome Reaſon to 
= explain, „ 
S8. 19. Let us conſider the red and white co- Ideas of pri- 
ours in Porphyre ; Hinder light but from ſtriking mary Quali- 
on it, and its Colours Vaniſh; it no longer pro- ties are re. 
Mo duces any ſuch Idea in us: Upon the return of ſemblances, of 
, Light, it produces theſe appearances on us again. Jecimdai, not. 
Cin any one think any real alterations are made 
in the Porphyre, by the preſence or abſence of Light; and that 
= thoſe Idea of whiteneſs and redneſs, are really in Porphyre in 
the light, when 'tis plain ir has no colour in the dark ? It has, in- 
deed, ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and Day, 
as are apt by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome parts of 
chat hard Stone, to produce in us the Idea of redneſs, and from 
others the Idea of whiteneſs : But whiteneſs or redneſs are not 
in it at any time, but ſuch a texture, that hath the power to 
produce ſuch a Senſation in us. | 
58. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will 
be altered into a dirty ane, and the ſweet Taſte into an oily one. 
Wbat real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any 
Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it ? EE. 
. S. 21. Leas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may 
be able to give an Account, how the fame Water, at the ſame 
time, may produce the Idea of Cold by one Hand, and of 
„% Heat by the other: Whereas it is impoſſible, that the ſame 
Water, if thoſe Ideas were really in it, ſhould at the fame time 
be both Hot and Cold. For if we imagine Warmth, as it is in 
our Handi, to be nothing but a certain ſort and degree of Motion in 
9 the minute Particles of our Nerves, or animal $ pirits, We may un- 
1 derſtand, how it is poſſible, that the ſame Water may at the 
ame time produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold 
in the other; which yet F igure never does, that never produ- 
ang the Les of a ſquare by 12 Hand, which has produced 
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A. 


the Lea of a Globe by another. But if the Senfation of Heat. pa 
and Cold, be nothing but the increaſe or diminution of the mo- 


tion of the 3 our Bodies, cauſed by the Corpuſ. 


cles of any other Body, it is eaſie to be underſtood, that if that ſe 
motion be greater in one Hand, than in the other; if a Body an 
be applied to the two Hands, which has in its minute Particle; 8 

a greater motion, than in thoſe of one ot the Hands, and a le 
than in thoſe of the other, it will encreaie the motion of the | ly 
one Hand, and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſc rhe different th 
Senſations of Hear and Cold, that depend thereop. 
S. 22. [ have in what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phy. | Q 
ſical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps | intended But it Y 
being neceſſary, to make the Nature of denſation a little un MFR 
derſtood, and to make the difference between the Qualities in I. His 
dies, and the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be diſtintl a 
conceived, without which it were impoſſible co diſcourſæ intel. 
Sibly of them ; I hope, 1 ſhall be pardoned this little Excurſs 70 
on into natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary in our preſent Wi + 
Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary, and real Qualities of Podieb 1 
which are always in them, ( ix. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, fe 
Number, and Motion, or Reſt , and are ſometimes perceived Wc. 
by us, viz. when the Bodies they are in, are big enough lingh| ** 
to be diſcerned (from thoſe ſecondary and imputed Qualities, which AM, ,, 
are but the Powers of ſeverat Combinations of thoſe prima A 
ones, when they operate, without being diſtinctly diſcerned; or 
whereby we alſo may come to know what Ideas are, and what ex 
are not Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in the Bodis, it. 
we denominate from them. 1 ˖ : N it 
8 „ S. 23. The Qualities then that are in Bodi , 
rear 4 of rightly conſidered, are of Three ſorts. | 4 


1 85 Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situatin, 
and Mot ion, or Reſt of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them, whe: 
ther we perceive them or no; and when they are of that ſitt, 
that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe an Idea of the 
thing, as it is in it ſelf, as is plain in artificial things. Th 
call primary Qualities. ; 285 | | ++ 2 
Second, The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of it 
inſenſible primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner 
on any of our Senſes, and thereby produce in us the different I 
of ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Tafts, Sc. Theſe are uf 
fually called ſenſible Qualitics. 1 So - | 
' Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of tbe 
332 a Ea 0 ST od EF i particul L 
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be particular Conſtitution of it, primary Qualities, to make ſuch 2 


4 Y change in the Bull, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another Boch, 
þ Jas to make it operate on our Senſes, differently from what it 


did before. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax White, 
and Fire to make Lead Fluid. Theſe are uſually called Powers. 


The Firſt of theſe, as has been faid, I think, may be proper- 
Ely called real Original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in 
the things themſelves, whether they are perceived or no; and 
Eupon their different Modifications it is, that the ſecondary 


: The other two, are only Powers to, act differently upon o- 
chers things, which Powers reſult from the different Modifica- 
„tions of thoſe primary Qualities. ; * 
g . $. 24. But though theſe two later ſorts of Qualities The 14. ave 


= are Powers barely, and nothing but Powers, rela- Leſemblances. 


: ting to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting from _ R 
0 : 7 igin; 5 
6 the different Modifications of the original Quali ſemblances, 


ties; yet they are generally otherwiſe thought of. . 
For the Second fort, viz. The Powers to Proven The 2 og 
ſeveral Ideas in us by our Senſes, are looked upon as ;1,. an, 555 
real Qualities, in the things thus affecting us: But are thought ſo. 
ebe Third ſort are calld, and eſtęem d barely Powers, 

v. g. the Idea of Heat, or Light, which we receive by our Eyes, 
Por touch from the Sun, are commonly thought rea! Qualities, 
exiſting in the Sun, and ſomething more than meer Powers in 
it. But when we conſider the Sun, in reference to Wax, which 
it melts or blanches, we look upon the Whiteneſs and Softneſs 
produced in the Wax, not as Qualities in the Sun, but Effects 
produced by Powers in it: Where:s, if rightly conſidered, theſe 
Qualities of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions in me 
when I am warmed, or enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe 


he ia the Sun, than the changes made in the Wax, when it is 
2 blanched or melted, are in the Sun. They are all of them equal. 
the y Powers in the Sun, depending on its primary Qualities; where- 
b 1 by it is able in the one caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Tex- 
ture, or Motion of ſome of the inſenſible parts of my Eyes, or 
Hands, as thereby to produce in me the Idea of Light or Hear ; 
ner ard in the other, it is able ſo to alter the Bult, Figure, Tex 
a5 ture, or Motion of the inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to make 


1 7 7 fit to produce in me the diſtin& Idea of White and 
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S. 25. The Reaſon; Why the one are ordinarily talen for. red 4 


Qualities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeeins to be, becauſe 5 
the Ideas we have of diſtinct Colours; Sounds, Ge. containing < 
nothing at all in them, of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we are +: + 
not apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary Qualitics, fe 
which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Production; e 
and with which, they have nor any apparent Congruity, o , 2 
conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we are io forward f, 
to imagine, that thoſe Ideas arc the reſemblances of ſomething — 
really exiſting in the Objects themſelves » Since Senſation dilce- RW = 
vers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of parts in their Pro. jp 
duction; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies by their Bulk, Fi. 
gure, and Motion, ſhould produce in the Mind the Ideas of 
Blue, or Yellow, &c. But in the other Caſe, in the Opera | 
ons of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of another, we plain 
ly diſcover, that the Quality produced, hath commonly no re: | s. 


emblance with any thing in the thing producing it; where 
fore we look on it as a bare Effect of Power. For though re 
ceiving the Idea of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, we are apt | 
to think, *tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch a Quality in 
the Sun: Yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, receive change! | 
Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine, that to be the Recep 
tion or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, becauſe we find na REF 
thoſe different Colours in the Sun it ſelf. For our Senſes, being ab 
to obſerve a likeneſs, or unlikeneſs ot ſenſible Qualities in two di 
ferent external Objects, we forwardly enough conclude the Pro 
duction of any ſenſible Quality in any Subject, to be an Effet 
of bare Power, and not the Communication of any Quality, 
which was really in the Efficient, when we find no ſuch ſenſibe 
Quality in the thing that produced it. But our Senſes, not being 
able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the ſdea produced n 
us, and the Quality of the Object producing it, we are apt to 


{Rite 8. 26. To conclude, beſide thoſe before men Wh w 
Qualities 5 tioned Primary Qualities in Bodies, vix. Bulk, . 
fold: Firſt im. Nuxe, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of thei of 


"mediately per- ſolid Parts; all the reſt whereby we take notice P 
ceivsble,2aly, of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another 


Mediatelyper- are nothing elſe, but ſeveral Powers in them, de F | hi 
ceivaile, pending on thoſe Primary Qualities ; whereb Je 
* # Dog 7 VVV ; . - , 


the 


naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only pa 
and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. 
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WH they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe by operating on 
other Bodies, ſo to change their Primary Qualities, as to render 
them capable of producing Ideas in us, different from what be- 
XZ fore they did. The former of theſe, I think, may be called Se- 
condary Qualities, immediately perceivable: the latter, Secondary 


== Rulities, mediately perceivable. 


"CHAP. IX 
Of Perception. 


s. :. P Erception; as it is the firſt Faculty of 
: ſo ir is the firſt and fimpleſt Idea we Refediion, 


1 | have from Reflection, and is by ſome called ir 


ing in general. Though Thinking, in the propriety of the 
; 2 ſignifies that ſort of operation of the Mir d a- 


bout its eas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, with ſome 


degree of voluntary attentien, conſiders any thing. For 3 
ve; 


S. 2. What Perception n, every one will know Perception i 


. | better by reflecting on what he does himſelf, when only when che 


he ſees, hears, feels, Sc. or thinks, than by any Mina receives 
=X diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what e Impreſſion, 
| paſſes in his own Mind, cannot miſs it: And if he 
does not reflect, all the Words in the World, cannot make 
him have any notion of it. | 


the Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever impreſſions 


3 are made on the outward parts, if they are not taken notice of 
within, there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bodies, 
with no, other effect, than it does a Billet, unleſs the motion 


be continued to the Brain, and there th: -{cnſe of Hear, or Hea 


of Pain, be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts actual Per- 


. 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt 
* his Mind is intently employ'd in the contemplation of {ome Ob- 
& J<cts; and curiouſly ſurveying ſome Ideas that are there, it takes 

EE oo no 


It 25 the firſt 
the Mind, exerciſed about our Ideas; ſimple Idea of 


S. 3. This is certain, That whatever alterations are made in 
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no notice of impreſſions of ſounding Bodies, made upon the Or. | 


gan of Hearing, wich the fame alteration, that uſes to be for 
the producing the Lea of Sound? A ſufficient impulle there may 
be on the Organ; but it not reaching the obſervation of the 
Mind, there follows no Perception : And though the motion, 


that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound, be made in the Ear, yet 
no ſound is heard. Want of Senfation in this caſe, is not 


through any defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are 


les affected, than at other times, when he does hear: Bur that 
which uſes to produce the Idea, though conveyed in by the uiual 


Organ, not being taken notice of in the Underſtanding, and ſo 


imprinting no Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senfation, WW 


So that where-ever there is Senſe, or Perception, there ſome Idea j 
actually produced, and preſent in the Underſtanding. _ 

= S. 3. Therefore I doubt not but Children, by 
Children, th the exerciſe of their Senſes about Objects, that 
they have a affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas 
28 * before they are Born, as the unavoidable effect, 


ve nate thoſe Wants or Diſeuſes they ſuffer > amongſt 


which (if one may conjecture concerning things not very cl 


pable ot examination) I think the Ideas of Hunger and Warmth, 


are two ; which probably are ſome of the firſt that Children FT | 


have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 
S. 6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children 


receive ſome Ideas before they come into the World, yet thee 
{imple Ideas are far from thoſe Innate Principles, which ſome con- 
tend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here mentioned, Wl 
being the effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Affections of 
the Body, which happen to them there, and ſo depend on ſome: 
thing exterior to the Mind; no other» iſe differing in their 
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either of the Bodies that environ them, or elſe c 


manner of production from other Ideas derived from Senſe, but BR 


only in the precedency of Time: Whereas thoſe Innate Prin. 
Ciples are ſuppoſed to be quite of another nature; not coming 
into the Mind by any accidental alterations in, or operations on . 


the Body ; but, as it were, original Characters impreſſed upon BF , - 


it, in the very firſt moment of its Being and Conſtitution. 


S. 7. As there are ſome Ideas, which we may Bi 
Which Ideas reafonably ſuppoſe may be introduced into the | 


Frſt, is not e- Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient to 


vident, the neceſſities of their Life, and Being there: 5 


"I + after they are Born, zhoſe Ideas are the earlieſt in. 
printed, which happen to be the ſenſible Qualities, which fit .* 
: ys 
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to them; amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, 
nor of the weakeſt efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is, 
to be furniſhed with all ſuch Ideas, as have no pain accompa- 
nying them, may be a little gueſsd, by what is obſervable in 
Children new. born, who always turn their Eyes to that part 
from whence the Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But 


the Ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt, being various, accord- 


ing to the divers circumſtances of Childrens firſt entertainment 
in the World, the order, wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at firſt 
into the Mind, is very various, and uncertain alſo; neither is 
it much material to know it. | 


5. 8. We are farther to conſider concerning Ideas of Sen- 
Perception, that the Ideas we receive by Senſation, ſation often 


care often in grown People alter d by the Fudgment, changedby the 
without our raking notice of it. When we ſet Judgment. 
before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform | I 
colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, tis certain, that the Hea 
thereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle variouſly 
= ſhadow'd, with ſeveral degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes But we having by uſe been accuſtomed to per- 
== ccive, what kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
in us; what alterations are made in the reflections of Light, by 
the difference of the ſenſible Figures of Bodies, the Judgment 
= preſently, by an habitual cuſtom, alters the Appearances into 
their Cauſes : So that from that, which truly is variety of ſha- 
dow or colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for a 
mark of Figure, and frames to it ſelf the Perception of a convex 

' EX Figure, and an uniform Colour; when the Idea we receive 
BE from thence, is only a Plain variouſly Colour'd, as is evident in 
Painting. To which purpoſe I ſhall here Inſert a Problem of 
that very Ingenious and Studious promoter of real Knowledge, 
& the Learned and Worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was pleaſed 
BE to ſend me in a Letter ſome Months ſince; and it is this: Sup- 
Dae a Man Born Blind, and nom adult, and taught by his touch to 
= diſtinguiſh between a Cube, and a Sphere of the ſame metal, and 
= 1:ighly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and other, 
| which ij the Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere 
| placed on a Table, and the Blind Man to be made to ſee : Quzre, 


Whether by bs ſight, before he touchd them, he could now diſtinguiſh, 


and tell, which u the Globe, which the Cube. To which. the acute 
and judicious Propoſer anſwers: Not. For though he has obtain'd 


i chi experience of, how 4 Globe, how a Cube affects hu touch; yet he 


_ bas not yet attained the Experience, that what affects bis touch ſo or 
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e. de aequaly, ſel e en b# De a « i 
does in the Cube. I agree with this thinking Gent. whom I am 


proud to call my Friend, in his anſwer to this his Problem; 


and am of opinion, that the Blind Man, at firſt fight, would | 


not be able with certainty to ſay, which was the Globe, which 


the Cube, whilſt he only faw them; though he could unerring. | 


ly name them by his touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by 


the difference of their Figures felt. This I have ſet down, and 


- C8 


leave with my Reader, as an occaſion for him to conſider, hoy | 


. \ 


much he may be beholding to Experience, 


Improvement, and 


acquired Notions, where he thinks, he has not the leaſt uſe Þ = 
of, or help from them: And the rather, becauſe this obſerving 


Gene, farther adds, that having upon the occaſion of my Book, pr« Bil 


_—..” 
3 


poſed thy to divers very ingenious Men, he hardly ever met with on, 


that at firſt gave the anſwer to it, which he thinks true, till by he 


ing hs Reaſons they were convinced. 
g hy Reaf ey 


8. 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our Ideas, but 


thoſe received by Sigbt : Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſue | 


of all our Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light 1 
and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe ; and all je 


the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, and Motion, the (- 


veral varieties whereof change the appearances of its proper O 


judge of the one by the other. This, in many Caſes, by a ſertied 
habit, in things whereof we have frequent experience, is pete 


formed ſo-conftantly, and ſo quick, that we take that for the i 


., viz. Light and Colours, we bring our ſelves by uſe, » 


Perception of our Senſation, which is an Idea formed by our | 
Judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of Senfation, ſerves only ta 


excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of it ſelf; as a Man 
who reads or hears with attention and underſtanding , take | 
little notice of the Characters, or Sounds, but of the Ideas, that 


are (excited in him by them. 


8. 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with ſo littl | 


notice, if we conſider, how very quick the Actions of the Mind 


are performed: For as it ſelf is thought to take up no ſpace, to 3 « 
have no extenſion ; fo its actions ſeems to require no time, but 


many of them ſeem to be crouded into an Inftant. I ſpeak this 


in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may eaſily 
obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains to 
reflect on them. How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds WW 


with one glance, ' fee all the parts of a Demonſtration, whicn 


may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the time Bi 


Wil 


et 
® 
_ 


7 . 


== J  _* - 
WT will require to put it into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it 
b another? Secondly, We. ſhall not be ſo much ſurpr iz d, that this 
z done in us with fo little notice, if we conſider, how the faci- 
lity which we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, eſpecially ſuch 
as are begun very early, come, at laſt, to produce actions in us, 
which often eſcape our Obſervation, How frequently do we, in 4 
dap, cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, without perceiving that 
ve are at all in the dark? Men, that by cuſtom have got the 
= uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every ſentence, pronounce ſounds, 
= which though taken notice of by others, they themſelves nei- 
ther hear nor obſerve. And therefore *tis not ſo ſtrange, that 
our Mind ſhould often change the Hea of its Senfation, into 
chat of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the o- 
ther, without our taking notice of it. „ 


/ 


S. 11. This faculty of Perception, ſeems to me perception 
co be that, which puts the diſtinction betwixt the puts the diffe- 
== animal Kingdom, and the inferior parts of Nature, For rence between 

= however Vegetables have, many of them, ſome de- Animals aud 

agrees of Motion, and upon the different application #»ferior Be- 

ol other Bodies to them, do very briskly alter their .. 

Figures and Motions, and ſo have obtained the 

name of ſenſitive Plants, from a motion, which has ſome re- 

= ſemblance to that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation: 
ret, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm; and no otherwiſe pro- 
duced, than the turning of a wild Oat-beard, by the inſinuati- 
on of the Particles of Moiſture ;, or the ſhortning of a Rope, 

y the affuſion of Water. All which is done without any Sen- 

ation in the Subject, or the having or receiving any Ideas. 

S8. 12. Perception, I believe, is, in ſome degree, in all forts of 

Animals; though in ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues, provided by 

Nature fox the reception of Senfations are fo few, and the Per- 

eption, they are received with, ſo obſcure and dull, that it 

1 Eomes extremely ſhort of the quickneſs and variety of Senſations, 

ehich is in other Animals: Bu it is ſufficient f it 

1 | $: But yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſe- 

„adapted to, the ſtate and condition of that fort of Animals, 


Yo El ho are thus made : So that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the 


Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendious Fa- 
1; rick, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks of Creatures in it. 
co ., 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an oyſter, or 
4 ockle , realonably conclude , that it has not fo many; nor fo 
1 quick Senſes, as a Man, or ſeveral other Animals; nor if it had, 
"ould it, in that ſtare and incapacity of transferring it ſelf from 
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vbne place to another, be better d by them. What good woud Ml 
Siet and Hearing do to a Creature, that cannot move it felt 
to, or from the Objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives Go 
or Evil? And would not quickneſs of Senſation, be an Incon 
venience to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance hx 

[| once placed it; and there receive the afflux of colder or warmer, 
. clean or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? 1 
| .S. 14. But yet, I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dul 
Perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect Inks. 
ſibility. And that this may be fo, we have plain inſtances, even 
in Mankind it ſelf. Take one, in whom decrepid old Age hy | 
blotted out the Memory of his paſt Knowledye, and chew E | 
'F wiped out the Ideas his Mind was formerly ſtored with; and 
£ has, by deſtroying, his Sight, Hearing, and Smell quite, and hx | 
0 Taſte to a great degree, ſtopp'd up almoſt all the Paſſages u 
new ones to enter; or, if there be ſome of the Inlets yer hat 
open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at a 
retained. How far ſuch an one ({ notwithſtanding all that ; 
boaſted of Innate Principles) is in his Knowledge, and inte. 
lectual Faculties, above the Condition of a Cockle, or an Oy 
leave to be conſidered. And if a Man had paſſed Sixty Yeu; 
| in ſuch a State, as tis, poſſible he might, as well as Three Day, 
1 I wonder what difference there would have been, in any intells 
Qual Perfection, between him, and the loweſt degree of Anima 
13 8. 15. Perception then being the firſt ſtep and d 
. perception gree towards Knowledge, and ebe Inlet of all the an. 
the Inlet of terials of it, the fewer Senſes any Man, as wells bu 
the Know- any other Creature, hath; and the fewer and du wb 
ge. ler the Impreſſions are, that are made by then 

2 7 and the duller the Faculties are, that are emplo 4 2 
about them, the more remote are they from that Knowledge, 
which is to be found in ſome Men. But this being in grea | 

varicty of Degrees, ( as-may be perceived amongſt Men ) cats 
not certainly be diſcovered in the ſeveral Species of Animal 
much-lefs in their particular Individuals. It ſuffices me only to 
have remarked here, that Perception is the firſt Operation of 
all our intellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all Knowledge in 

to our Minds. And I am apt too, to imagine, That it is Pe- 
ception in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the Boundaris Kai 
between Animals, and the inferior ranks of Creatures. But thi 
1 mention only as my conjecture by the by, it being indifferent m: 
to the matter in Hand, which way the Learned ſhall determi Wi 
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CHAP. X. 


© Oe 


Of Retention. 


= s. 1. HE next Faculty of the Mind, Contempla- 
_ _. [ whereby it makes a farther Pro- ien. 
2 egreſs towards Knowledge, is that 3 
which I call Retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
Vvuhich from Senſation or Reflection it hath received. This is 
done two ways. Firſt, by keeping the Idea, which is brought 
| _ it, for ſometime actually in view, which is called Contem- 
pPlation. | | 3 e 
| F S. 2. The other way of Retention is the Power Memory. 
to revive again in our Minds thoſe Ideas, which 
after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it were laid 
aſide out of Sight: And thus we do, when we conceive Heat 
or Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed. This 
is Memory , which is as it were the Store-houſe of our Ideas. 
For the narrow Mind of Man, not being capable of having 
many Ideas under View and Conſideration at once, it was ne- 
Neeſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which ar 
another time it might have uſe of. But our Ideas being nothing, 
but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be any thing, 
2 when there is no Perception of them, this laying up of our Ideas © 
in the Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no more but this, 
chat the Mind has a Power, in many Caſes, to revive Percep- 
tions, which it has once had, with this additional Perception 
annexed to them, that it has had them before. And in this 
P enſe it is, that our Ideas are ſaid to be in our Memories, when 
aceed, they are actually no where, but only there is an ability 
Jin the Mind, when it will, to revive them again; and as it were 
gain them anew on it ſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with 
1 cls difficulty; ſome more lively, and others more obſcurely. 
aud thus it is, by the Aſſiſtance of this Faculty, what we are 
aid to have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, which though 
we do not actually contemplate, yer we can bring in ſight, and 
cent make appear again, and be the Objects of our Thoughts, with- 
ir Put the help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities , which firſt imprinted 
Whem there, g | OPT Reg: 
| . | §. 3 


pt” 


- "PE Retention. e 


S. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to th {We 


Attention, fixing any Ideas in the Memory: But thoſe, whi |: 


Repetition, naturally at firſt make the deepeſt, and moſt laſt 
Pleaſure, and ing Impreſſion, are thoſe, which are accompanied 
Pain fix Ideas. with Pleaſure or Pain. The great Buſineſs of the WE 

Senſes, being to make us take notice of wh 


hurts, or advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Natur i 


—_— 


| Peated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome years after, there ib 


leaving no more foot-ſteps, or remaining Characters of then 


Cas has been ſhewn ) that Pain ſhould accompany the Receptin 8 


of ſeveral Lea; which ſupplying the Place of Conſideratin | C7 


and Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker than Config. tin 
ration in grown Men, makes both the Young and Old ava jo 
ous Objects, wich that haſte, which is neceſſary for thi ji 
reſervation ;-and in both ſettles in the Memory a caution r 
the Future. „ „„ . 1 
ES S. 4. Concerning the ſeveral degrees of laſtin Jn 
Ideas fade in Wherewith Ideas are imprinted on the Memory, = 
the Memory. may obſerve, That ſome. of them have been jv» 
dluuced in the Underſtanding, by an Object attil 
ing the Senſes once only, and no more than once: Others, th en 
have more than once offer'd themſelves to the Senſes, have ji Wa 
been little taken notice of; the Mind, either heedleſs, an 
Children, or otherwiſe employ d, as in Men, intend only a 
one thing, not ſetting the ſtamp deep into ir ſelf. And in fon; i 
where they are ſet on with care and repeated impreffions, cit: Wa 
through the temper of the Body, or ſome other default, t WW: 
Memory is very weak: In all theſe caſes, Ideas in the Mini n 
quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the Underſtandin, Ad. 


ſelves, than Shadows do flying over Fields of Corn; and th 
Mind is as void of them, as if they never had been there. n 
S. 3. Thus many of thoſe Ideas, which were produced in ti: 
Minds of Children, in the beginning of their Senſation (o of 
of which, perhaps, as of ſome Plealtres and Pains, were befor 

they were born, and others in their Infancy ) if in the futu: 
Courſe of their Lives, they are not repeated again, are quite lo, WW 
without the leaſt glimpſe remaining of them. This may be b 
ſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have loft their ſigb 
when they were very Young, in whom the Ideas of Coloun- 


[s 


having been but {lightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to be ; 


more Notion, nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds, tha 
in thoſe of People born blind. The Memory in ſome Mer; 
dis true, is very tenacious, even to a Miracle: But yet = r | 

1 Bs fi le Og Eg em | 


Fo | Retention. | 
ems to be a conſtant decay of all our Ideas, even of choſe which 
re ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive; ſo that if 

They de not ſometimes renewed by repeared Exerciſe of the 
ESenſes, or Reflection on thole kind of Objects, which at Hrſt 
cc ilioned them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
Nothing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Children, of our 
EY outh. often dic before us: And our Minds repreſent to us 
hoſe Tombs, to which we are approaching; where though 


9 
* 


time, and the Imagery moolders away. The Pictures drawn in 
eur Minds, are laid in fading Colours; and if not ſometimes re- 
reſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much the Conllitution of 
our Bodies, and che make of our animal Spirits, are concerned 
In this, and whether the Temper of the Brain make this diffe- 
EErence, that in {ome it retains the Characters drawn on it like 
Marble, in others like Free-ſtone, and in others little better 
chen Sand, I ſhall not here enquire, though it may ſeem pro- 
bable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influ- 
ence the Memory; ſince we oftentimes find a Diſcaſe quite 
trip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the flames of a F ever, in a 
few Days, calcine all thoſe Images to duſt and confuſion, which 
Worms to be as laſting, as if grayed in Marble. 
S. 6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves, it is Cemfantly re- 
caſte ro remark, Thar thoſe that are oftejeft refreſh. peated Ideas 
1 ed ( amongſt which are thoſe that are conveyed 4 ſcarce be 
es the Mind by more, ways than one) by a fre. 40%, 
quent return of the Objects or Actions that pro- 
uce them, fix themſelves beſt in the Memory, and remain cleareſt 
6 and longeſt there? and therefore thoſe, which are of the ori- 
einal Qualities of Bod ies, viz. Solidity, Extenſion, F igure, Motion, 


and Reft, and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our Bodies, as 


Heat and cold; and thoſe which are the Affections of all kinds 
of Beings, as Exiſtence, Duration, and Number, Which almoſt e- 
very Object that affects our Senſes, every Thought which im- 
1 ploys our Minds, bring along with them : Theſe, I ſay, and 


1 : 
AE 


any Ideas at all. 

= 5. 7..In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo mn renem- 

8 call it, or viewing again the Ideas, that are lodg'd bring be 
in the Memory, the Mind # of tentimes more than bare» Mind u often 
1 aſi ve, the appearance of thoſe dormant Pi- dive. 

Auores, Depending ſometimes on the Will. The 

, Mind very often ſets it ſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden 


. 


— 


ne Braſs and Marble remain, yet the Inſcriptions are effuced by 


the like Ideas, are ſeldom quite loſt, whilſt the Mind retains 


| Idea, 
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114 Retention. | : 
Idea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though 
lometimes too they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding ; and very often au 
rouzed and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day. 
light, by ſome turbulent and rempeſtuous Paſſion; our Affech 
ons bringing Ideas to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lan] 
quiet and unregarded. This farther is to be obſerved, con 
cerning Ideas lodg'd in the Memory, and upon occaſion revive 
by the Mind, that they are not only (as the Word revive in. 
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quaintance with them, as with Ideas it had known before. vt 
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view, yet in remembrance they are conſtantly known to h 


$5 4 
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S. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, àπ 


* 


Two defects in ceſſary in the next degree to Perception. I id 
7p: Memory, ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, all te 
Ol livion and rel 


. 


S/owne)s. And we in our Thoughts, Realonings, and Kno. 


may be two defects. 

Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and ſo far it produces pe- 
fect Ignorance. For ſince we can know nothing tarther, tha 
we have the Idea of it, when that is gone, we are in perk 
Tgnorance. | .m 
Secondly, That it moves flow] y , and retrieves not the Ae, 


that it has, and are laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve be 
Mind upon occaſions. This, if it be to a great degree, is d 


pidity; and he, who through this default in his Memory, bu 
not the Ideas, that are really preſerved there, ready at hand 
when need and occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good be 
without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. Th 
dull Man, who loſes the opportunity, Whilſt he is ſeeking in hö 
Mind for thoſe Ideas, that ſhould ſerve his turn, is not mud 
more happy in his Knowledge, than one that is perfectly igno 
rant. Tis the buſineſs therefore of the Memory to turnith u 


4 
* 


55 


the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas, which it has preſent occaſion toy WY 


in the having them ready at hand on all occaſions, conſiſts that 
which we call Invention, Fancy, and quickneſs of Parts. 


8. 9. 


- 


T Retention. 115 
S. 9. Theſe are defects, we may obſerve, in the Memory 
bf one Man compared with another. There is another deſect, 


8 which we may conceive to be in the memory of Man in ge- 
„ neral, compared with ſome ſuperiour created intellectual Be- 
gings, which in this faculty may ſo far excel Man, that they 


may have conſtantly in view the whole ſenſe of all their for- 
mer actions, wherein no one of the thoughts they have ever 
had, may flip out of their ſight. The Omniſcience of God, 
8 who knows all things pait, preſent, and to come, and to whom 
the thoughts of Men's hearts always lic open, may ſatisfit us 
of the poſhbiliry of this. For who can doubt, but God may 
communicate to thoſe z lorious Spirits, his immediate Atten- 
- (8 dants, any of his: Perfections, in What proportion he picales, 
as far as created finite Beings can be capable. Pis reported of 
BE that prodigy of Parts, Monheur Paſcal, that, till the decay of 
his health had impaired his Memory, he forgot nothing ot what 
be had done, read, or thought in any part of his rational Age. 
This is a privilege ſo little known to moſt Men, that it jeems 
=Z almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, meas 
ſure all others by themſelves: But yet when conſidered, may 
2 help us to enlarge our thoughts towards greater per fections of 
tit in ſuperior ranks of ſpirits. For this of Mr. Paſcal was till 
with the narrownefs, that humane Minds are confin'd to here, 
of having great variety of Ideas only by ſucceſſion, not all ar 
once: Whereas the ſeveral degrees of Angels may probably have 
larger views, and ſome of them be endowed with capacities able 
do retain together, and conſtantly fer before them, as in one 
Picture, all their paſt knowledge at once. This, we may con- 
XZ ceive, would be no ſmall advantage to the knowledge of a think- 
ing Man; if all his paſt thoughts, and reaſonings could be al- 
ways preſent to him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of 
=X [thoſe ways, wherein the knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may ex- 


ceedingly ſurpaſs ours. | 
S. 10. 'This faculty of laying up, and retaining Brutes have 
the Ideas, that are brought into the Mind, ſeveral Amory. 
other Animals ſeem to have, to a great degree, as 
well as Man. For to paſs by other Inſtances, Birds learning 
of Tunes, and the endeavours one may obſerve in them, to hit 
= the Notes right, pur it paſt doubt with me, that they have Per- 
& -Ception, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſe them for 
Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould en- 
deavour to conform their Voices ro Notes ( as *tis plain they 
do) of which they had no Ie. For though I ſhould grant 
H 2 Sound 
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Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain motion of the animal 


them to imitate, or which any repeated Eſſays can bring then 


— 


playing; and that motion may be continued on to the Muſcle ” 4 
of the Wings, and ſo the Bird mechanically be driven away by . 


be capable of very little Knowledge ; though the Bodies that 


Spirits, in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is aCtually ; 


certain noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Bird's Preſervation ; Bp 
Yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it ſhould caul 
mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was playing, much leb 
after it has ceaſed, ſuch a motion in the Organs of the Bird; 
Voice, as ſhould conform it to the Notes of a foreign Sound, 
which imitation can be of no uſe to the Bird's Prelervation 
But which is more, it cannot with any appearance of Reaſon, 
be ſuppoſed ( much leſs proved) that Birds, without Senſe and 
Memory, can approach their Notes, neater and nearer by d. 
grees, to a I ine play'd yeſterday; which if they have no 1d 
of in their Memory, is now no- where, nor can be a Pattern u 


nearer to. Since there is no reaſon why the ſound of a PE 
ſhould leave traces in their Brains, which not at firſt, but me 
their aftrer-endeavours, ſhould produce the like Sounds; and 
why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould not make rracs thi 
which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the Pipe, is in- 

poſſible to conceive. VVV 


OH Ap. XI. | iy 
/ Difcerning, and other Operations of the Mind, ite 


NV Knowledze S. 1, A Nother Faculty, we may take notic 
without it, A of in our Minds, is that of Diſcerning 1 8 
I £4 and diſtinguiſhing between the fe 
veral Idea it has. It is not enough to have a confuſed Perce . 
tion of ſomething in general: Unleſs the Mind had a diſtind 
Perception of different Objects, and their Qualities, it would 


affect us, were as buſie about us, at they are now, and te 
Mind were continually employ'd in thinking. On this faculty 
of Diſtinguiſhing one rhing from another, depends the evident 
and certainty of leveral, even very general Propofitions, which 
have paſſed for innate T'ruths 5 becauſe” Men over-looking the 
true cauſe, why thoſe Propoſitions find univerſal Aſſent, impur BR 

. | „„ » x 1 


Fg 
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N f it wholly to native uniform Impreffions ; whereas tt in truth de- 


BROW, 
* * 
ON an 


pyerceives two Ideas to be 
more hereafter. . 5 
S. 2. How much the imperfection of accurately Le difference 
ü icriminating Ideas one from another lies, either in t and 

the dulneſs, or. faults of the Organs of Seaſe; or Fragment 1, 

vant of acureneſs, exerciſe, or attention in the Un- 

Eg dcritanding ; or haſtineſs and precipitancy , natural to ſome 
== Tcmpers, I will not here examine: It ſuffices to take notice, 


and obſerve in ir ſelf. It is of that conſequence ro its other 
Knowledge, that fo far as this faculty is in it ſelf-dull, or not 
WE rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one thing from ano- 
WE ther ; fo far our Notions. are confuſed, and our Reaſon and 
Judgment diſturbed or miſled. If in having our Ideas in the Me- 
mory ready at hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this ot ha- 
ving them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one 
ching from another, where there is but the leaſt difference, con - 
ſiſte, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of Judgment, and clear- 
neſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one Man above ano- 
1 ther. | And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome Reaſon of that 
common Obſervation, Tbat Men who have a great deal of 
Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always the cleareſt Jadg- 


ment, or deepeſt Reaſon. For, Vit lying molt in the aſſem- 


2 blage of Lean and putting thoſe together with quickneis and va- 


thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, and agreeable Viſions in 
the Fancy: Judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the other 
ide, in ſeparating carefully, one from another, Ideas, wherein 
can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled 
by Similitude, and by affinity to take one thing for another. 


it 1 Alluſion, wherein for the moſt part, lies that entertainment and 
bleaſantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on the Fancy, and 
WE therefore fo acceptable to all People; becauſe its Beauty appears 


7 out looking any farther, reſts ſatisfied with the agreeab eneſs of 
= the Picture, and the gayety of the Fancy : And it is a kind of 
au affront to go about to examine it, by the ſevere Rules of 
Truth, and good Reaſon; whereby it appears, that it conſiſts 

in ſomething, that is not perfectly conformable to them. 
” : R Cs 
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== pends upon thy clear ee of the Mind, whereby it 
the fame, or different, But of this 


i that this is one of the Operations that the Mind may reflect on, 


riety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or congruity, 


This is a way of proceeding quite contrary ro Metaphor and 


at firſt fight, and there is required no labour of thaughr, to cx- 
amine what Truth or Reaſon there is in it. The Mind with- 
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.. Conſufion. ſion or miſtake about them, though the Senſes 8 


one; yet the Idea of Bitter in that Man's Mind, would be az / 


only Gall. Nor does it make any more confuſion between the BW 
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Diſcerning. "0 "BD 
5 8. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our Meas, it WY V* 
Clearneſ: chic fly contributes, they be clear and determinate ; WW 
alone hinders And when they are fo, it will not breed any confu. 


11 ſhould (as ſometimes they do) convey them from 
the ſame Object differently, on different occaſions, and fo ſeem BY 
to err. For though a Man in a Fever ſhould from Sugar have 
a bitter taſte, which at another time would produce a ſweet 


clear and diftin& from the Hea of Sweet, as if he had taſted WR 


two Ideas of Sweet and Bitter, that the ſame fori: of Body pro- 
duces at one time one, and at another time another Idea, by the 
taſte, chan it makes a contulion in two Ideas of White and Sweet, 
or White and Round, that the ſame piece of Sugar producs 
them both in the Mind at the fame time. And the Ideas of 0: 
range-colour and Hure, that are produced in the Mind by the 
lame parcel of rhe infuſion of Lignum Nepbriticum, are no leß 
diſtinct eas, than thoſe of the tame Colours, taken from two 81 
very different Bodies. =: 
: S. 4. The COMPARING them one with« 
Comparing, nothet, in reſpe& of Extent, Degrees, Time, Place, it 
he or any other Circumſtances, is another operation m 
of the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which depends all Þ m 
that large tribe of Ideas, comprehended under Relation; which 
of how vaſt an extent it is, I ſhall have occaſion to conſidet c 


hereafter. | e = 
5 S. 5. How far Brutes partake in this faculty, is ft 
Brutes com- not eaſie to determine ; I imagine they have it not te 
pare, but im- in any great degree: For though they probably | { 
perfe#ly, have ſeveral Ideas diſtinct enough, yet it ſeems to 
me to be the Prerogative of Humane Underſtand BW ti 
ing, when it has ſufflciently diſtinguiſhed any Ideas, lo as to per- g 
ceive them to be perfectly different, and fo conſequently two, 9 
to caſt about and conſider in what circumſtances they are caps- | r 
ble to be compared. And therefore, I think, Beaſts compare not | t 
their Ideas, farther than ſome ſenſible Circumſtances annexed o f 
the Objects themſelves. The other power of Comparing, which | + 
may be obſerved in Men belonging to general Ideas, and vſctul t 
only to abſtract Reaſonin ge, we may probably conjecture Beats i 
have not Ee 5 
S. 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in 
Compounding, the Mind about its Ideas, is COMPOST af ba 5 5 
| PP y wha 


BY i Diſcerniug. "819 3. 
8 ; 5 5 | 4 * , - 2 | . q 1 
W whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it has re- 

WE ceived from Senſation and Reflection, and combines them into 


complex ones. Under this of Compoſi ion, may be reckon'd , 
„also that of ENLARGING ; wherein though the Compoſt | 
: tion does not ſo much appear as in more complex ones, yet it is 
b WE nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, though of the fame 


kind. Thus by adding ſeveral Unites together, we make the 
lea of a Dozen; und putting together the repeated Ideas of ſe- 
veral Perches, we frame that of Furlong. 

= S8. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far 
= 2Zrutes com- ſhort of Men. For though they take in, and re- 
ound but lit- tain together ſeveral Combinations or ſimple Ideas, 


F . as poſſibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice ot his Ma- 
= ſter, make Up the complex Idea a Dog has of him; 
or rather are ſo many diſtinct Marks whereby he knows him: 
) = yet, ] do not think they do of themſelves ever compound them, 
d I make complex Ideas. And . even where we think they 
s bave complex Idea, tis only one {imple one that directs them 


in the knowledge of ſeveral things, which poſſibly they diitin- 
= guiſh leſs by their Sight, than we imagine. For I have been 
EZ credibly informed, that a Bitch will nurſe, play with, and be 
© | fond of young Foxes, as much as, and in place of her Puppies, 
it you can but get them once to ſuck her ſo long, that her Milk 
"© may go through them. And thoſe Animals which have a nu- 
| mcrous brood of young ones at once, appear not to have any 
a knowledge of their number; for though they are mightily con- 
cerned for any of their young, that are taken from them whiift 
they are in fight or hearing, yet if one or two of them be ſtollen 
from them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear not 
T | 2 70 them; or to have any ſenſe, that their number is le- 
= icn'd. TE, „ ; 

= 5$. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſa- Naming, 
tions, got Ideas fixed in their Memories, they be- 


gin, by degrees, to learn the uſe of Signe. And when they have 
% % got the skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of ar- 
4. ticulate Sounds, they begin to make U/e of Words, to lignitie 
ot i their Lea to other: Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes borrow 
0 from others, and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may ob- 
1 ſerve among the new and unuſual Names Children often give to 


| things in their firſt uſe of Language. 
98. 9. The uſe of Words then being to ſtand Alſtrackion. 
as outward Marks of our internal Ideas, and thoſe 
W 12cas being taken from particular things, it every particular bh 
= | 4 | Lat 
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that we take in, ſhould have a diſtinct Name, Names muſt be 
endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the particular Idea, 
received from particular Objects, to become general which is 
done by conſidering them as they are in the Mind ſuch Appea - 
rances, {eparate from all other Exiſtences, and the circumſtance; 
of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or any other | concomitant 
Ideas. This is called ABSTRACTION, whereby Ideas taken 
from particular Beings, become general Repreſentatives of all of 
the ſame kind; and their Names general Names, applicable tu 
whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtract Ideas. Such pre 
ciſe, naked Appearances in the Mind, without conſidering, how, 
whence, or wich what others they came there, the Underſtand. 
ing lays up (with Names commonly annexed to the them) a 
the Standards to rank real Exiſtences into ſorts, as they ayree 
with theſe Patterns, and to denominate them accordingly. "I'hu MK 
the ſame Colour being obſerved to day in Chalk or Snow, 
which the Mind yeſterday received fron: Milk, it conſiders tha MR wi 
Appearance alone, makes it a repreſentative of all of that kind; i gu 
and having given it the name 7/nteneſs, it by that found {1gni 11 
fies the {ame quality whereſoever to be imagin'd or met with; ME rol 
and thus Uniyerſals whether Idea or Terms, are made. pr. 
1 S. 10. If it may be doubted, whether Bea, of 
Brutes 46. compound and enlarge their Idea that way, o pr 
Fra wot, any degree: This, I think, I may be poſit ve in, | lec 
> Tuhat the power of Abſtrafting is not at all in them; Wa 
and that the having of gencral Ideas, is that which puts a erfed w. 
diſt inction betwixt Man and Brutes ; and is an Excellency which cu 
the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain to. For it is e. N 
dent, we obſerve no foot- ſteps in them, of making ule ot g. th 
neral ſigns for univerſal Idea ; from which we have reaſon uin 
imagine, that they have not the faculty of abſtracting, or mr m 
king genera] Idea, fince they have no uſe of Words, or any | ri, 
other general Signs. JJC. ber ER 
S8. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs, | ri; 
to frame articulate Sounds that they have no. uſe, or knowledge V 
of general Words; ſince many of them, we find, can faſhion {i fu 
ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtin&ly enough, but ne. th 
ver with any ſuch application. And on the other fide, Men; fa 
who through ſome defect in the Organs, want words, yet fail Þ tt 
not to expreſs their univerſal Les by ſigns, which ſerve them in 
Inſtead of general words; a faculty which we ſee Beaſts come ir 
ſhort in. And therefore I think we may ſuppoſe, that tis in JF 1 
. This, that the Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from ed = 
. * 7 : „ ö ; - an 3 


* 
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and 'tis that proper difference wherein they are wholly ſepa- 
rated, and which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a diſtance. For it 
they have any Idea at all, and are not bare Machins (as ſome 
BZ would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. 
lt ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them 1n certain 
TE Inſtances reaſon, as that they have ſenſe ; but it is only in par- 
WE ticular Idea, juſt as they receiv'd them from their Senſes. They 


3X are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow bounds, and 
bade not (as 1 think) the faculty to enlarge them by any kind 


of Abſtraction. . 3 ths 
. 12. How far Hiots are concerned in the Idiot, and 
want or weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing 7224 Men. 
Faculties, an exact obſervation of their ſeyeral . 
ways of faltering, would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe who 


== Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or compound them, 
will have little matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtin- 
15 guiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to under- 

BE itand, and make-ufe of Language, or judge, or reaſon, to any 
; IE tolerable degree: But only a little, and imperfectly, about things 


= preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes, And indecd, any 


of the forementioned Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, 
& 95 J * » 7 1 * 

produce ſuitable defects in Men's Underſtandings and Know- 
, © = ledge. 5 


FS. 13. In fine, the defect in Natur als ſeems to proceed from 


1 vant of quickneſs, activity, and motion, in the intellectual Fa- 


h by culties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon ; W hereas mad 


Men, on the other ſide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other ex treme. For 
11 they do not appear to me to have loſt the Faculty of Reaſon- 
0 BE ing : But having joined together ſome Ideas very wrongly, they 


. miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Men do that argue 


y T5 right from wrong Principles. For by the violence of their Ima- 


Linations, having taken their Fancies for Realities, they make 


„right deductions from them. Thus you ſhall find a diſtracted 


ze Man fancying himſelf a King, with a right inf-rence, require 
n ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, and Obedience: Others who have 
e: thought themſelves made of Glaſs, have uſed the caution necet- 
n; ME fary to preſerve ſuch brittle Bodies. Hence it comes to paſs, 
al that a Man, whois very ſober, and of a right Underſtanding 
in all other things, may in one particular be as frantick, as any 
in Bedlam; it either by any ſudden very ſtrong imp etſi n, or 
& long fixing his Fancy upon one fort of Thoughts, incoherent 
= dec have been cemented together fo powertully, as to tron 
= Unite. 


either perceive but dully, or retain the Idea that come into their 


I22 Diſcerning. * 
united. But there are degrees of Madne(s, as of Folly ; the. 
diſorderly jumbling Idea together, is in ſome more, and ſome 
le. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the difference between Idiot: BR 
and mad Men, That mad Men put wrong Idea together, and 
fo make wrong Propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right from 
= — * Idiots make very few or no Propoſitions, and reaſon |; 
; §. 14. Theſe I think, are the firſt Faculties and . 
Method, Operations of the Mind, which it makes uſe of in 
Uacderſtanding; and though they are exerciſed abou: 
all its Ideas in general; yet the Inſtances, I have hitherto given, Ml 
have been chiefly in ſimple Ideas; and I have ſubjoined the cx. RC 
lication of theſe Faculties of the Mind, to that of ſimple 1:4, 
fore | come to what I have to ſay, concerning complex ons, 
for theſe following Reaſons: 5 


Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at fir 
principally about ſimple Ideas, we might, by following Nature 
in its ordinary method, trace and diſcover them in their rig Wt; 
progreſs, and gradual improvements. De Re 5 

Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, hoy 
they operate about ſimple Ideas which are uſually in moſt Men; 

Minds much more clear, preciſe, and diſtinct, than, comple 
ones, we may the better examine and learn how the Mind ab 
ſtracts, denominates, compares, and exerciſes its other Oper: 
tions, about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much 
more liable to-miſtake. N 1 

Thixdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about BE 

Ideas , receiv'd from Senſation, are themſelves, when reflect 
K another ſett of Ideas, derived from that other ſource of ou WM 

nowledge which I call Reflection; and therefore fit to be cor Wt 

{idered in this place, after the {imple Ideas of Senſation, Of Com BF 

unding, Comparing, Abſtracting, Gc. I have but juſt {pr Ba 
ken, having Occaſion to treat of them more at large in oth Ji 

Places. 5 . 4 
„ 8. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, and, 
iTheſe are the think, true Hiſtory of the firſt beginnings of Humm 
Beginning: of Knowledge ; whence the Mind — its Hr ſt Objects Be 
Humane and by what ſteps it makes its Progreſs to th: Wi 
Knowledge. faying in, and ſtoring up thoſe Ideas, our of which i 
Ts; is to be framed all the Knowledge it is capable 
of; wherein I muſt appeal to Experience and Obſervation, whe Wl * 

ter I am in the right: The beſt way to come to Truth, de 


1 


by * 


ing 


, 5 \ 
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ing to examine Things as really they are, and not to conclude 
they are, as we fancy of our ſelves, or have been taught by o- 

WT thers to imagine. 3 
S. 16. To deal truly, hu 1 the only way, that Apel Exe 
l can diſcover, whereby the Ideas of things are Peftence. 

BY brought into the Underſtanding : If other Men have 

either innate Ideas, or infuſed Principles, they have reaſon to 
enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſible for others 
to deny them the Priviledge that they have about their Neigh- 
bours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in my fel, and is agree. 
able to thoſe Notions 3 which, if we will examine the whole 

WE courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, and Educati- 
ons, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which 1 have laid, 
2 and to correſpond with this Method, in all the Parts and De 
grees thereof. ! - 3 

S. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire; Dark room. 
and therefore cannot but confeſs here again, 'T bar 
external and internal Senſation, are the only paſſages that I can 
find, of Knowledge, to the Underftanding. Thelc alone, as 
far as I can diſcover, are the Windows by which Light is let 
into this dark Room, For, methinks, the Underſtanding is not 
much unlike a Cloſet wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome 
ttle opening left, to let in external viſible Reſemblances, or 
lea of things without; would the Pictures coming into ſuch a 
dark Room but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found 
upon occaſion, it would very much reſemble the Underſtand- 
1 mg ue a Man, in reference to all Objects of fight, and the Ideas 
ot them. Fs 

| Fheſe are my Gueſſes concerning the means whereby the Un- 
derſtanding comes to have, and retain ſimple Ideas , and the 
modes of them, with ſome other operations about them. I pro- 
ceed now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple Ideas and their 
Modes, a little more particularly. 


m 
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CHAP, XII. 

1 Complex IDEAS. 

s. 1. FE have hitherto conſiderred thoſe Made by the 
2 "VV. ea, in the reception whereof, the Mind ove of 


Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple ones ple ones. 
received 


; Complex IDEAS. 
received f om Senſation and Reflection before-mentioned, where if 
of the Mind cannot make one to it ſelf, nor have any 14, 
which docs not wholly conſiſt of them. But as the Mind i; 
wholly Paſſive in the reception of all its ſimple Ideas, ſo it exert; 
ſeveral acts of its own, whereby out of its ſimple Ideas, as the 
Materials and Foundations of the reſt, the other are framed, 
The Acts of the Mind wherein it exerts its Power over its lim. | 
ple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three, 1. Combining ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas into one compound one, and thus all Complex Ideas ate 
- made, 2. The 24. is bringing. two Idea, whether ſimple or 
complex, together; and ſetting them by one another, ſo as to 

take a view of them at once, without uniting them into one; by 
which way it gets all its Idea of Relations. 3. The 3d. is ſepa 
rating them from all other Ideas that accompany them in their re: 
exiſtence; this is called Abſtraction: And thus all its Genera 
Ideas are made: This ſhews Man's Power, and its way of 0. 
peration, to be much what the ſame in the Material an Intel 

lectual Word. For the Materials in both being ſuch as he ha 
no power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that Man can 
do, is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by one anc- 
ther, or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the git 
of theſe: in the conſideration of Complex Ideas, and come to the 
other two in their due places. As ſimple Ideas are obſerved to 
exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together; ſo the Mind 
has a power to conſider ſeveral of them united together, as one 
Hes; and that not only as they are united in external Objects 
but as it {elf has join'd them. Ideas thus made up of {everi 
ſimple ones put together, I call Complex; ſuch as are Beauty, Gre 
titude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe; which though complicated 
of various {imple Ideas, or complex Ideas made up of ſimple ones, BW 

yet are, when the Mind pleaſes, conſidered each by it ſelf, 
one entire thing, and ſignified by one Name. _ 
S. 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining 
Made volun- together its Ideas, the Mind has great power in va- 


tarily. ry ing and multiply ing the Objects of ics Thoughts, | 
infinitely beyond what Senſation or Reflection fur: Me 


niſhed it with: But all This ſtill confined to thoſe ſimple Ie 
which it received from thoſe two Sources, and which are the 
ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions. For ſimple Ideas are 
all from things themſelves ; and of theſe the Mind can have no 
more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no 
other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities than what come from without 
by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of other kind of Operations 3 pF. 
5 ; thinking 
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chiaking Subſtance, than what it finds in it ſelf; But when it 
has once got theſe fimple eas, it is not confined barely to Ob- 
ſervation, and what offers it ſelf from without; it can, by its 
= own power, put together thoſe Ideas it has, and make nem Com- 
W plex ones, Which it never received ſo united. _ Uh 
S. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and Ave either 
decompounded, though their number be infinite, Modes, Sub. 
and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill, and Hances, or Res 
entertain the Thoughts of Men ; yer, I think, ine. 
they may be all reduced under theſe three Heads. 


I. Modes. 
2. Subſtances. 
3. Relations. 


% 


8. 4 Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, Moder. 
which however compounded, contain not in then 55 
the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſidered 


as Dependences on, or Affections of Subſtances; ſuch are the 
l WF -1deas ſignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Murther, Ge. 
And if in this I uſe the word Mode, in ſomewhat a different 
i ſenſe from its ordinary ſigniſication, | beg pardon ; it being un- 
* Ws avoidable in Diſcourſes, differing from the ordinary received No- 
tions, either to make new Words, or to uſe old Words in ſome- 
what a new ſignification, the latter whereof, in our preſent caſe, 
& Ws is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. . 8 5 | 

„ s. 3. Of theſe Modes, there are two ſorts, which Simple and 
a © deſerve diſtinct confideration. Firſt, There are mixed Modes. 


ſome which are only variations, or different com- 


ed binations of the ſame ſimple Lea, without the mixture of any 
other, as a dozen, or ſcore ;, which are nothing but the Ideas of 


% WE fo many diſtinct Unites added together, and theſe I call /imple 
& Modes, as being contained within the bounds of one ſimple 1dca. 
8 Sccondly, There are others compounded of ſimple Ideas, of ſe- 
veral kinds, put together to make one complex one; v. g. Beauty, 
conſiſting of a certain Compoſition of Colour and Figure, cau- 
ſing Delight in the Beholder ; Theft, which being the conccaled 
Change of the Poſſeſſion of any thing, without the Conſent of 
che Proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a Combination of ſeveral 
Leas of ſeveral kinds; and theſe I call mixed Modes. 

. 6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Subſtances fin- 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to re- gle or cole- 
vreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by them * f 

| elves 5 


deals. 
| themſelves ; in which the u or confuſed, Idea of Sub. 
F  ftance, ſuch as it is, is always the firſt and chief, Thus, if » 

Subſtance be joined the ſimple Idea of a certain dull whirith Co 
bur, wich certain degrees of Weight, Hardnefs, DuCtility* and 
Fuſibility, we have the Idea of Lead; and a Combination of 
the Ideas of a certam fort of Figure, with the Powers of Mo- 
tion, Thought, and Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make the 
ordinary Idea of 4 Man. Now, of Subſtances alſo, there ar 
two forts of Ideas ; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſea. 
rately, as of a Man, or a Sheep ; the other of ſeveral of tho 
put together, as an Army of Men, or Flock of Sheep; which 

collective Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances, thus put together; are 3 
much each of them one ſingle Idea, as that of a Man, or u 


Unite. 5 e 
S. 7. Thirdly, The laſt fort of complex Ila, 
Relation. is that we call Relation, which conſiſts in the Cop 
ſideration, and comparing one Idea with another: 
Ot theſe ſeveral kinds, we ſhall treat in their order. | 
Ws S. 8. If we will trace the Progreſs of on WM 
The abſtruſeſt Minds, and with Attention obſerve how it . 
Ideas from the pears, adds together, and unites its fimple Iu 
o Sources. received from Senſation ot Reflection, it will lat 
Ass farther than at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould han Wi 
imagined. And, I believe, we ſhall find, if we warily obſer 
The Originals of our Notions, that even the moſt abſtryſe Iden Wi 1 
how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senfe, or from any C 2 
peration of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Under Wi 
ſtanding frames to it ſelf, by repeating and joining rogether 
eas, that it had either from Objects of Senſe, or from its ou 
Operations about them: So that thoſe even large and abſtral i 
Ideas, are derived from Senſation, or Reflection, being no ofthe! 'Y 
than what the Mind, by the ordinary Uſe of its own Facu- 
ties, employed about Ideas received from Objects of Senſe, «Mi 
from the Operations it obſerves in it ſelf about them, may, u 
does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour to fhew in the I 
we have df Space, Time, and Infinity, and ſome few other, u 


fem the moſt remote from thoſe Originals. 7 5 
; "ia { | ; 2 t in 
fide! 
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| Of Simple Modes - and firſt, of the Simple Modes 
7 1 555 ; | . of Space. 5 | 


ö 


8 / 8. 1. 13 in the fore oing part, T have Simple Modes, 


often mentioned imple Ideas, which 

= are truly the Materials of all our Knowledge; 
et having treated of them there, rather in the way that 
they come into the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from others 
more compounded, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take a 
View of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, and ex- 
amine thoſe different Modifications of the ſame Idea; which the 
Mind either finds in things exiſting, or is able to make within 
it ſelf, without the help of any extrinſical Object, or any fo- 
r 

Thoſe Modifications of any one fimple Idea, (which as has been 


Kid I call ſimple Modes) are as perfectly different and diſtinct 
Hess in the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt Diſtance or Contra- 
* ricty. For the Idea of Two, is as diſtinct from that of One, as 
WE Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any Number : And 
yet it is made up only of that ſimple Idea of an Unite repeated; 
and Reperitions of this kind joined together, make thoſe di- 


back ſimple Moder, of a Dozen, a Groſs, a s. 
. 2. 1 ſhall begin with the ſimple Idea of Space. Idea of Space. 


u have ſhewed above, c. 4. that we get the Ida 
ef Space, both by our Sight, and Touch; which I think, is ſo 


the evident, that it would be as needleſs, ro go to prove, that Men 
cu perceive, by their Sight, a Diſtance between Bodies of different 
Colours, or between the parts of the ſame Body; as that they 
au ſee Colours themſelves : Nor is it leſs obvious, that they can do 
Ide fo in the Dark by Feeling and Touch. | ts 
muß s. 3. This Space conſidered barely in Length Space and Ex- 
between any two Beings, without conſidering any 7enffon. 
ching elſe between them, is called Diſtance : If con- 

ſidered in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, I think it may be 
called Capacity : The Term Extenſion, is uſually applied to it 
in What manner foever conſidered. 

|S. 4. Each different Diſtance, is a different Mo- Inmenſity. 

| dification of Space, and each Idea of any different 


Diſtance, 


6 
— 
— 


en 
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Simple Modes f Spacei 
Diſtance, or Space, ů a ſimple Mode of thy Idea. 
and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſettle in the 


of certain ſtared Lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, 
thom, Mile Diameter of the Earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtin 


: 


Ideas made up only of Space. When any ſuch ſtated Lengths 
or Meaſures of Space are made familiar to Men's Thouglitz, 


they can in their Minds, repeat them as often as they will, with. 
out mixing or joining to them the Idea of Body, or any thing 
elſe ; and frame to themſelves the Ideas ot Jong, ſquare, or ci- 
bick, Feet, Tard, or Fathoms, here amongſt the Bodies of the 


| Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies; and 


by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their Idea of Space 


as much as they pleaſe. This Power of repeating, or doubling 


any Idea we have of any Diſtance, and adding it to the former 
as often as we will, without being ever able to come to any 


ſtop or ſtint, let us enlarge it as much as we will, is that, which 


gives us the Idea of Immenſity. 1 
S8. 5. There is another Modification of this Ide, 
Hgare. which is nothing but the Relation which the 
; Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or ci. 
cumſcribed Space, bave amongſt themſelves. This the Touch 


diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come within our 


reach ; and the Eye takes both from Bodies and Colours, whole 2 


Boundaries are within its View: Where obſerving how the Ex 


tremities terminate either in ſtreight Lines, which meet at di 
cernible Angles; or in crooked Lines, wherein no Angles ca Wi 


or the Uk 


; Tard, Fa. 


be perceived, by conſidering theſe as they relate to c ne another , 


in all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or Space, it has that 


Idea we call Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite Variety, 1 


For beſides the vaſt Number of different Figures, that do really Wi +; 


Exiſt in the co herent Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the 


Mind has in its Power, by varying the Idea of Space; and 


thereby making ſtill new Compoſitions, by repeating its own | 
Ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is perfectly inexauſtible: | 


And fo it can multiply Figures in infinitum. 


© 5. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repel ; : 
Figure, the Idea of any Length directly ſtretched out, and 
Join it to another in the ſame Direction, which 


to double the Length of that; ſtreight Line, or elſe join i if 


to another with what Inclination it thinks fit, and ſo mak 
what ſort of Angle it pleaſes: And being able alſo to ſhorten a 
Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, "i 


what part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an end d 
: SE. 5 al} | 


alſo the L 


„„ api: | ny: 8 | 
| be fame that it can do with ſtreight Lines, it can do alſo 
with crooked, or crooked and ſtreight together; and the ſame 
it can do in Lines, it can alſo in Superficies, by which we may 
be led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of Figures, 


3 


8 
N 


any fit ons, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs: 80 


joining again fo other Lives of different Lengthe, and at diffe- 


rent Angles, till it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evident, 


that it can multiply Figures both in their Shape, and Capacity, 
in inſinitum; all w nich are but ſo many different ſimple | Modes of 


* 


that the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to multiply 


S. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, and Place. 


belonging to this Tribe; is thar we call Place. as 

in ſimple Space, we conſider the Relation of Diſtance between 
any two Bodies, or Points; ſo in our Idea of Place, we conſider 
the Relation of Diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two or 
more Points, which are conſidered, as keeping the ſame Diſtance 
one with another; and fo conſidered as at reſt; for when we 
find any thing at ch 


e ſame Diſtance now, which ir was yeſterday 
from 'any two or more Points, which have not fince changed 


their Diſtance one with another, and with which we then com- 
| pared it, we ſay it hath kept the ſame Place: But if it hath ſen- 
fſibly altered irs Diſtance with either of thoſe Points, we fay- it 
& hath changed its Place: Though vulgary ſpeaking in the com- 


mon Notion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the Di- 


ſtance from preciſe Points; but from large Portions of ſenſible 
Objects, to which we conſider the thing placed to bear Rela- 
ton, and its Diſtance from which we have ſome Reaſon to ob- 


ſerve; . 


. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame 


Squares of the Cheſs-board, where we left them, we ſay they 


are all in the ſame Place, or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the 
Cheſs- board hach been in the mean time carried out of one Room 
into another, becauſe we compared them only to the Parts of 
the Cheſs board, which keep the ſame Diſtance one with ano- 
ther. The Cheſs-board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſame Place it was, 
it it remain in the ſame part of the Cabin, tho', perhaps, the 


Ship which it is in, fails all the while: And the Ship is faid to 


be in the ſame Place, uppoſing it kept the fame Diſtance with 


2 


1 the Parts of the neighbouring Land:; though, perhaps, the 


Earth hath turned round; and ſo * Cheſs-men, and Board, 


and 
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at are its Sides, of what Length it pleaſes, which 
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nd Ship, have every one changed Place, in relpe 

dies, which have kept the {ame Diſtance , 

But yet the Diſtance from certain Parts of the Bt 


 Compar 
we determined the Place of the Ship, th. 


the Deſignation of the Place of each Chels-man, i : 
twould croſs th 


' Place, 


1 * 1 


being tba 
which determines the Place of the Cheſs- men; and the Diftana - 
from the fixed Parts of the Cabin ( with, which we made the 
ariſon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Cheſs · board, and the fixed Parts of the Earth, that by which 


thi nay be faig 
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Y Simple Mode of Space. 131 
"BE but ſuch a relative Poſition of any thing, as I have before men - 
= tioned; I think is plain, and will be eaſily admitted, when we 
== conſider, that we can have no Idea of the Place of the Univerſe, 
= though we can of all the Parts of it;; becauſe beyond that, we 
have not the Idea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular Binge, in 
reference to which we can imagine it t have any relation of 
Diſtance; but all beyond it is one uniform Space or Expanſion, 
Verein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks. For to fay, 
chat the World is fomewhere, means no more, than that it does 
exiſt: This, tho' a Phraſe borrowed from Place, ſignify ing only 
its Exiſtence, not Location; and when one can find out, and 
frame in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place of the Uni- 
BS verſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves, or ſtands 
ſtill in the undiſtinguiſbable Inane of infinite Space; though it 
be true, that the Word Place bas. ſometunes a more confuſed 
BS Senſe, and ſtands for that Space which any Body takes up; and 
ſo the Univerſe is in a Place. The Idea dars ha of Place, we 
BS have by the ſame means that we get the Idea of Space, ( where- 
of this is bur a particular limited Confideration, ) viz. by our 
BE Sight and Touch; by either of which, we receive into our 
Minds the Ideas of Extenſion or Diſtance: BIT? a 
S. 11. There are ſome that would perſwade us, Extenſion and 
that Body and Extenſion are the ſame thing; who ei- Boay, not the 
cher change the Signification of Words, which I me. 
= would not ſuſpe& them of, they having fo ſeverely 
condemned the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath been too 
much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or deceitful Obſcurity 
ol doubttul or infignificant Terms. If therefore they mean by 
' WS Body and Extenſion, the ſame that other People do, viz. by Body, 
* ſomething chat is ſolid and extended, whoſe Parts are ſeparable 
and movable different ways; and by Extenſion, only the Space 
j chat lies between the Extremities of choſe folid co-herent Parts, 
he 
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and which is poſſeſſed by them, they confound very different 
N lea, one with another. For I appeal to every Man's own 
4 Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space be not as diſtin& from 
that of Solidity, as it is from the Idea of Scarlet Colour? *Tis 
true, Solidiry cannot exiſt without Extenſion, neither can Scar- 
let Colour exift without Extenſion ; bur this hinders nor, but 
that they are diftin& Ideas. Many Ideas require others as neceſ- 
2 ſary to their Exiſtence or Conception, which yet are very di- 
ſtinct Ideas, Motion can neither be, nor be conceived without 
10 © | Space; and yer Motion is not Space, nor Space Motion : Space 
can exiſt withour it, and they are very diſtinct Ideas Fang Wk 

| 12 think, 
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132 Simple Modes of Space. _ 
think, are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity-igſo inſeparabæ if 
an Idea from Body, that upon that depends. its fling of Space, 
its Contact, Impulſe, and Communication of Motion upon Im 
pulſe. And if it be a Reaſon to prove, that Spirit is differem . 
from Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the Ida of Exten il l 
ſion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove, 
that Space 55 not Body, becauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidiry BW « 
in it; Space and Solidity being as diſtin Ideas, as Thinking and BY . 
Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one from an' ; 
ther. Body then and Extenſion, tis evident, are two diſtind 1 
Heas, For, FHV» GIN = 
| E 
2 


S. 12. Firſt, Extenſion includes no Solidity, nor Reſiſtancew 
the Motion of Body, as Body doe. 5 4 
8. 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space, are inſeparable o 
from the other ; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, 
neither really, vor mentally. For I demand of any one, to re 
move any part of it from another, with which ir is continued, 
even ſo much as in Thought, To divide and ſeparate actualy, n 
is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to mak: 
two Superficies, where before there was a Continuity: And t» Wa 
divide mentally, is to make in th: Mind two Superficies, wher: Wn 
before there was a Continuity, and conſider them as remo i 
one from the other; which can only be done in things confider 
ed by the Mind, as capable of being ſeparated ; and by Sep 
ration, of acquiring. new diſtinct Superficies, which they ther 
have nor, but are capable of: But neither of theſe ways of & 
Paration, whether real or mental, is, as I think, compatible i 
Pure Space. | | | 15 - = 
Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, at 
anſwerable or commenſurare to a Foot, without conſidering the 
reſt; which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo muct 
as mental Separation, or Diviſion ; ſince a Man can no more WK . 
mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies, ſeparat 
one from the other, than he can actually divide, without ma. 
king two Superficies dis-join'd one from the other: Bur a nd 5 
tial Conſideration, is not ſeparating. A Man may conſice 


11 
Light in the Sun, without its Heat; or Mobility in Body with: 
our its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation. Ones 
only a partial Conſideration, terminating, in one alone; and th: 
other 1s a Conſideration of both, as exiſting ſeparately. WW 
S. 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space, are immovabl, 
which: follows from their Inſeparability 5 Motion being nothing un 
but Change of Diſtance between any two things: But th | 
| | | cannot 
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== cannot be between Parts that are inſeparable; which therefore 
muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another. 
Thus the determined Idea of ſimple Space, diſtinguiſhes it 
BS plainly and ſufficiently from Bod); ſince its Parts are inſeparable, 
immopable, and without Reſiſtance to the Motion of Body. 
S. 15. If any one ask me, pat this Space, I 
peak of, 4 J will tell him, when he tells me 
what his Extenſion is. For to fay, as is uſually 
done, that Extenſion is to have partes extra partes, 
to fay only, That Extenſion is Extenſion: For | 
what am I the better informed in the Nature of 
0 BE Extenſion, when I am told, That Extenſion x to have Parts that 
= are extended, exterior to Parts that are extended, i. e. Extenſion 
conſiſts of extended Parts? As if one asking, What a Fibre 
„was? I ſhould anſwer him, That it was a thing made up of ſe- 
© WE veral Fibres : Would he hereby be enabled to underſtand what 
a Fibre was, better than he did before? Or rather, would he 
„not have Reaſon to think, that my Deſign was to make Sport 
with him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him? | 


Th: Definition 
of Extenſoon, 
explains it 
n0t, 


S. 16. Thoſe who contend, that Space and Body 
are the ſame, bring this Dilemma. Either this Space 
is ſomething, or nothing; it nothing be between 


ro Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; if it be 
allowed to be ſomething, they ask, whether ir be 


Diviſion of 
Beings into 
Bodies and 


Spirits proves 


not Space and 
Bod) the ſame. 


Body or Spirit? To which I anſwer, by another 
Qsqeſtion, Who told them, that there was, or could - | 
be nothing but ſolid Beings, which could not think; and thinks. 
ing Beings that were not extended? Which is all they mean by 


ö Ke the Terms, Body and Spirit. 5 
the S. 17. If it be demanded, (as uſually it is) Subfance 
uch whether this Space, void of Body, be Subſtance or which we 


know not, no 


or: WE Accident, I ſhall readily anſiver, 1 know not: Nor 

ae ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, till they 799 48 4. 
m. chat ask, ſhew me a clear diſtinct Idea of Sul. Pete Pi Por? 

VT 3 

cer RE . 18. I endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my ſelf from 
ich: thoſe Fallacies which we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by ta- 
ei king Words for Things. It helps not our Ignorance to feign a 
itte Knowledge, where we have none, by making a Noiſe with 


Sounds, wichout clear and diſtin& Significations. Names made 
at Pleaſure, neither alter the Nature of Things, nor make us 
underſtand them, but as they are Signs of, and ſtand for deter- 
| mined Ideas. And 1 defire thoſe who lay ſo much Streſs on the 
N . T3 Sound 
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Sound of theſe two Syllables, Subſtance, to conſider, whether 


in a bare different Modification of that Subſtance; as a Tree and f 
common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare . Modification of 2 


they fay, Thar they apply it ro God, finite Spirits, 2nd Mat. 
ter, in three different Significations, and that it ſtands for one 


they would do well to make known thoſe diſtinct Ideas, or at 


is ſo far from being ſuſpected to have three diſtinct, that in ot. 


ders, why another may not make a fourth ? 


of this Word Sub#ance, he needed not to have been at the troub JS 
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applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomptehenſible G OD, 
to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame Senſe; and whe. 

ther ir ſtands for the fame Idea, when each of thole three ſo dif. Yi 
ferent Beings are called Subſtances ? If fo, whether it will nor 
thence follow, That God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in the 
ſame common Nature of Subſtance, differ riot any other wile, than 


a Pebble, being in the fame Senſe Body, and agreeing in the 
that common Matter; which will be a very harſh Doctrine. If 
Taea, when GOD is faid to be a Subſtance ;, for anotner, When 


the Soul is called Subſtance ; and for a third, when a Body is c:lld 
ſo. If the Name Subſtance, ſtands for three ſeveral] diltinCt Idea, 


SSS Oro SS 


leaſt to give three diſtin Names to them, to prevent in ſo im. 
portant a Notion, the Confuſion and Errors that will natural 
tollow from the promiſcuous Uſe of fo doubtful a Term; which 
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dinary Ufe it has ſcarce one clear diſt'n& Signification : And if 
they can thus make three diſtinct ideas of Subſtance, what hin. 


S. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of (Wl 
Subſtance and Accidents, as a ſort of real Beings, that needed 
Accidents of ſomething to inhere in, were torced to find out the 
litth De in Word Subſtance, to ſupport them. Had the poor 
Philoſophy. Indian Philoſopher (who imagined that the Earth 

aA lſo wanted ſomething; to bear it up) but chought 


to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport | 
his Elephant: The Word Subſtance would have done it effectu: 

ally. And he thar enquired, might have taken it for as good 
an Anſwer from an Indian Philoſopher, That Subſtance, with 

out knowing what it is, is that which ſupports the Earth, 5 
we take it for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doctrine, from out 
European Philoſophers, That Subſtance, without knowing what 
it is, is that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Subſtance, we 
have no Idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of 
what it does. | : 


S. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent th 
American, who enquired into the Nature of Things, would By elt 
F SUALES Soo ne En CO care: 
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WM {arce take it for a ſatisfactory Account, if defiring to learn our 
Architecture, he ſhould be told, That a Pillar was a thing fup- 
2 ried by a Bafis, and a Bafis ſomething that ſupported a Pillar. 
1 Would he not think: himſelf mocked, inſtead of taught, with 
ſuach an Account as this? And a Stranger to them would be very 
uberally inſtructed in the Nature of Books; and the things they 
contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books confiſted 
of Paper and Letter, and that Letters were things inhering in 
Paper, and Paper a thing that held forth Letters; a notable 
way of having clear ideas of Letters and Paper! But were the 
Lin Words Inbærentia and Subſtantia, put into the plain Engliſu 
ones that anſwer them, and were called Sicking on, and Under- 
== propping, they would better diicover to us the very great Clear- 
nes there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and Accidents, and 
1 rs of what le they are in deciding of Queſtions in Philo» 
S. 8 1. But to return to our Idee of Space. If A Vacuem 
== Body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, no bend the ut- 
one will affirm, I would ask, Whether, it-G OD weſt Bounds of 
placed a Man at the Extremity of corporeal Be- Body. 
* EE ings, be could not ſtretch his Hand beyond his | 
Body? It be could, then he would put his Arm, where there 
woas before Space without Body; and if there he ſpread his Fin- 
gers, there would ſtill be Space between them without Body: If 
he could nat ſtretch out his Hand, it muſt be becauſe of ſome 
external Hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with fuch à 
Power of moving the Parts of his Body, that he hath now, 
= which is not in it ſelf impoſſible, if GOD fo pleaſed to have 
it; or at leaſt it is not impoſſible for God fo to move him: 
And then I ask, Whether that which hinders his Hand from 
moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, ſomething or no- 
thing ? And when they have reſolved that, they will be able to 
eeſolve themſelves, what that is, which is, or may be between 
two Badies at a Diſtance, that is not Body, has no Solidiry. In 
1+ the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt as good, That where 
nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies) 
2 Body put into Motion may move on, as where there is nothing 
between, there two Bodies muſt neceſſarily touch: For pure 
Wy Space between, is ſufficient to take away the Neceſſity of mutual 
Contact; but bare Space in the way, is not ſufficient to ſtop 
* Motion. The Truth is, theſe Men muſt either own, that they 
nt BY think Body infinite, though they are loth to ſpeak it out, or 
ae <lle-athicm, that Spaes is not Body, 5 would fain meet on 
= 1 8 4 that 
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chat thinking Man, that can, in his Thoughts, ſet any Bound; | to 
to Space, more than he can to Duration; or by thinking,” hope th: 
to artiye at the End of either: And therefore, if his Idea of 
Eternity be infinite, ſo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both 
Fate or infinite alice. j ð n 
S. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſſt of 
The Power of bility of Space exiſting without Matter, muſt not 
Annihilation, only make Body infinite, but muſt alſo deny 2 
proves & Var Power in God to annihilate any part of Matter. 
cuum. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny, that God can put See 
1 an End to all Motion that is in Matter, and u of 
all the Bod ies of the Univerſe in a perfect Quiet and Reſt, and the 
continue chem ſo as long as he pleaſes. W hoever then will See 
allow, that God can, during ſuch a general Relt, annihilate e. as 
ther this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, mult neceſl. Mon 
rily admit the Poſſibility of a Vacuum: For it is evident, th th 
the Space that was filled by the Parts of the annihilated Bod, 
will ſtilt remain, and be a Space without Body. For the ci: 
cumambient Bodies being in perfect Reſt, are a Wall of Ads tur 
mant, and in that State make it a perfect Impoſſibility for any rer 
other Body to get into that Space. And indeed the neceſſaſf Jn 
Motion of one Particle of Matter, into the place from whence JW 
another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a Confſequenc: pa 
from the Suppoſition of Plenitude; which will therefore nee che 
ſome better Proof, than a ſuppoſed Matter of Fact, which Ex NI. 
periment can never make out, our own clear and diſtinct 14 Wy * 
plainly ſatisfy ing us, that there is no neceſſary. Connexion be the 
tween Space and Solidity, fince we can.conceive the one without e 
the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a Vacuum, do 
thereby confeſs they have diftin&t Idea of Vacuum and Plenum, tis 
i. e. that they have an Idea of Extenſion void of Solidity, though The 
they deny its Exiſtence ; or elſe they diſpute about nothing ati 
all. For they who fo much alter the Signification of Words, te. 
as to call Extenſion, Body, and conſequently make che whole El. chi 
ſence of Body to be nothing but pure Extenſion, without Soli- De 
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EX to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of Bodies 
T 2 in en View and Neighbourhood, feem to me plainly 
do evince it. For I defire any one fo to divide a ſolid Body, of 
any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſolid 

Parts to move up and down freely every way within the Bounds 
of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as big 
Jas the leaſt part into which he has divided the faid ſolid Body. 
And if where the leaſt Particle of the Body divided, is as big as 
2 Muſtard-Seed, a void Space equal to the bulk of a Muſtard- 

Ceed, be requiſite to make room for the free Motion of the Parts 
oc the divided Body within the Bounds of its Superficies, where 
te Particles of Matter are 100, ooo, 000 leſs than a Muſtard- 
| BS Seed, there muſt alſo be a Space void of ſolid Matter, as big 
as 100, ooo, ooo part of a Muſftard-Secd >; tor it it hold in 
one, it will hold in the other, and fo on in infinitum. And let 
this void Space be as little as it will, it deſtroys the Hypotheſis 
of Plenirude. For if there can be a Space void of Body, equal 
se the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter now exiſting in Na- 
ture, *cis ſtill Space without Body, and makes as great a Diffe- 
reence between Space and Body, as if it were Mcſo xd uw, a 
Diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And therefore, it we ſup- 
poſe not the void Space neceſſary to Motion, equal te the leaſt 
parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, but to to or Tecs of it, 
the lame Conſequence will always follow of Space, without 
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„Matter. 
S. 24. But the Queſtion being here, Whether The Ideas of 


he Idea of Space or Extenſion be the ſame with the Space and Bo- 
es of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the real nc. 
Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; which 

ii plain Men have, when they enquire and diſpute, whether 
here be a Vacuum or no? For if they had not the Idea of Space 
at rithout Body, they could not make a Queſtion about its Exi- 
ds, tence: And if their Idea of Body did not include in it me- 
bing more than the bare 14ea- of Space, they could buve no 
. oubt about the Plenitude of the World; and *rwould be as 


oſurd to demand, whether there were Space without E dy, as 


F * here there were Space without Space, or Body without Body, 
Hence theſe were but different Names of the ſame Idea. | 


Extenſion be- 


a l | I THEDAY 3. 
Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no One, 61e es 


3 Or feel very few external Objects, without taking proves it not 
Impreffions.of-Extenfion too. This Readineſs 2½ ſame, 
"WS | of 


0 
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ol Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken notice of-fo/conſtantly fn 
With other Idea, has been the occaſion, I gueſs,” that ſome have 
made the whole Eſſence of Body to conſiſt in Extenſion , which IK ;; 
is not much to be wondered at, ſince ſome have had their Minds, | 
by their Eyes and Touch, (the buſieſt of all our Senſes ) fo 6. 
led with the Idea of Extenſion, and as it were, wholly poſſeſſel n 
with it, that they allowed no Exiſtence to any thing that had 
not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with thoſe Men, who ; 
take the Meaſure and Poſſibility of all Being, only from their 
narrow and groſs Imaginations : But having here to do only I 
with thoſe, who conclude the Eſſence of Body to be Exrenſun, Wl 
becauſe, they ſay, they cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality f 
any Body without Extenſion, I ſhall deſire them to conſider, v 
That had they reflected on their Ideas of Taſtes and Smells, 3 as 
much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch; nay, had they examined 
their Idea of Hunger and Thirſt, and ſeveral other Pains, they WR 
' would have found, that they included in them no Idea of Ex. 
tenſion at all, which is but an Affection of Body, as well a; 


li | the reſt diſcoverable by our Senſes, which are ſcarce acute enough i 
Tn to look into the pure Effences of Things. . ®. | 
I S. 26. It thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all « 
[| thers, muſt therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of tho 
i) things which have conſtantly thoſe Idea joined to them, and ae ti 
i inſeparable from them; then Unity is without doubt the Eſſene i 


of every thing. For there is not any Object of Senfation ot 
Reflection, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: But ha 
iS the Weakneſs of this kind of Argument, we have already ſhewn ti 
ſufficiently. i * 
8. 27, To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think 
ideas o Space Concerning the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is plan 
i" and Solidity to me, That we have as clear an Idea of Space d. JF 
from Motion, or Motion from Space. We have 
N not any two more diſtinct Idea, and we can as eaſily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- | 
our Motion, though it be never fo certain, that neither Boo 
Ul | nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one eve 
3 . . o = FU 
will take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the EA the 
ſtence of other Beings at a Diſtance, or whether they will think bee 
the Words of the moſt knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, au an 
11 the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee : or thoſe more emph | the 
rica] ones of the inſpired Philoſopher St. Paul, In him we live, ¶ the 
move, and have our Being, are to be underſtood in ralf and 
* | | . cave 
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l leave every one to conſider; only our Idea of Space is, I think, 
IE whether we conſider in Matter it ſelf, the Diſtance of its co- 
berent ſolid Parts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid Parts, Ex- 
A: | tension or whether conhdering it a8 J ing between the Ex tie- 
mities of any Body in its ſeveral Dimenſions, we call it Lengeh, 
| FRE Breadth, and Tbiokneſs; of elſe conſidering it as ly ing between 
any two Bodies, or politive Beings, without any Conſideration, 
r I whether there be any Matter or no between, we call it Diſtaxce. 
However named or conſidered, it is always the fame uniform 
d mple Lea of Space, taken from Objects, about which our Senſes 
have been converſant, whereof having ſettled Ideas in our Minds, 
ve can revive, repeat, and add them one to another as often 
as we will, and conſider the Space or Liſtance ſo imagined, ei- 
cher as filled with ſolid Parts, fo that another Body cannot come 
J 


there before; or elſe as void of Solidity, fo that a Body of e- 
qval Dimenſions to that empty or pure Space, may be placed in 
it without the Removing or Expulſion of any thing that was 
BS there, But ty avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this 
Matter, it were poſſibly to be wiſhed, that the Name Eatenſion 
uere applied only to Matter, or the Diſtance of the Extremi- 
ties of the particular Bodies, and the Term Expanſion to Space 
in general, with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, ſo as to 
BE ſay Space is expanded, and Body extended. But in this, every one 


ſtinct way of Speaking. TO 

S. 28. The knowing preciſely what our Words, Men differ lie- 
ſtand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as i ker 
Ja great many other Caſes, quickly end the Diſ- M ideas. 
ute. For I am art to think, that Men, when 
they come to examine them, find their ſimple Ideæ all generally 


contound one another with different Names. I imagine, that 
Mer who abſtract their T houghrs, and do well examine the 
1 Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in thinking ; how- 
ever, they may perplex themſelves with Words, according to 


been bred up in: Though amongſt unthinking Men, who ex- 
nine not ſcrupulonſly and carefully their own 1deas, and ſtrip 
chem not from the Marks Men uſe for them, but confound 
; them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, 
| and Jargon, elpecially iF they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted 
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ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtinct from that of Body, For 


there without diſplacing and thruſting out the Body that was 


has his Liberty ; I propoſe it only for the more clear and di- 


so agree, though in Diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 


che way of Ipeaking of the ſeveral Schools or Ss they have 


* 


* * 3 
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wo ſome Sect, and accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have 
learned to talk after others. But it it ſhould happen, that any 
two thinking Men ſhould really have different ideas, I do not 
ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here 
I muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating Imaging. 
tion in Mens Brains, is preſently of that ſort of Idea I ſheak of 
Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed Notions 
and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, and 
common Converſation : It requires Pains and Aſſiduity to ex. 
amine its Leas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtind 
fimple ones, out of which they are compounded ; and to fe 
which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a neceſſary 
Connexion and Dependence one upon another. Till a Min 
doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, he 
| builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will often 
find himſelf at a Los. 


* 
5 3 ' 


CHAP. XIV. 
Df Duration, and its ſemple Modes. 


Duration „ S. 1. HERE is another ſort of Diltanc 
feet ing Ex- or Length, the Idea whereot we get 


renſion. not from the permanent Parts df 
Space, but from the fleeting and perpetually perilt- . H 
ing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, the ſimple Mo of 
des whereof are any different Lengths of ir, Whereof we have at 
diſtinct Idea, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time, and Eternity. les 
S. 2. The Anſwer of a Great Man, to one who BR fee 
Its Idea from asked what Time was, Si non rogas Inte lligo, (which I we 
Reflection on amounts to this; the more I {er my felt to think on 


zhe Train of of it, the leſs I underſtand it,) might perhaps f. 
aur Ideas. perſwade one, That Time, which reveals all other 
\ things, is it ſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, BW 
Time, and Eternity, are not, without Reaſon, thought to have 
ſomething very abſtruſe in their Nature. But however remote 
, theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace then 
right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sourcs i 
of all our Knowledge, viz. Senſation and Reflection, will be able 
to furniſh us with theſe Ideas, as clear and diſtinct as many * 
| | | : e : of 
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mon „ with the reſt of our Ideas. 


11 3. 6 | . 4 d 
Attention to conſider what Idea it is we have of Duration, and 
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| ther, which are thought much leſs obſcure ; and we ſhall find, 
T 


that the Idea of Eternity. it ſelf is derived om the lame comi- 
To underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought with 


how we came by it. Tis evident to any one, who will but 


obſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there is a Train of 
8 74:as; which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Underſtand- 
ing, as long as he ig awake. Reflect ion on theſe Appearances of 
ſcveral Ideas, one after another, in our Minds, is that which 


furniſhes us with the Idea of Succeſſion: And the Diſtance be- 


teen any parts of that Succeſſion, or between the Appearance 
of any two Ideas in our Minde, is that we call Duration. For 
= whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral 


Ideas in our Minds, we know that we do exiſt; and fo we call 
the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the Exiſtence of our 
ſelves, or any thing elſe, commenſurate to the Succeſſion of any 


las in our Minds, the Duration of our ſelves, or any ſuch 
other thing co; exiſting with our Thinking. 


5. 4. That we have our Notion of Succeſſion and Duration 


from this Original, viz. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas, 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 


ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception of Duration, 


but by conſidering the Train of Lean, that take their turns in 


our Underſtandings. When that Succeſſion of Ideas ceaſes, our 
Perception of Duration ceaſes with it; which every one clearly 
experiments in himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly , whether an 


Hour, or a Day, ora Month, or a Year ; of which Duration 
of things, whilſt he ſleeps, or thinks not, he has no Perception 


: at all, bur it is quite loſt to him; and the Moment wherein he 
leaves off to think, till the Moment he begins to think again, 
ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And fo I doubt not but it 


would be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible for him to kee 
only one Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Succel 
lion of others: And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts 
very intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little Notice of 


* 


dhe Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is taken 
up wich that earneſt Contemplation, lets lip out of his Account a 


good part of that Duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than ir 


s. But if Sleep commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Duration, 
ie 1s becauſe during that time we have no Succeſſion of Ideas 


in our Minds. For it a Man, during his Sleep, Dreams, and 


Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind one 
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alter another, he hath then, during ſuch A Dreawing, a Sent; 
of Duration, and of the Length of it. By which it is to m 
very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of Duration from ther 
Neflection on the Train 4 the Ideas, they obſerve to ſucceed one 
another in their own Underſtandings, without which Obſery, 
tion they can have no Notion of Duration, Whatever may hap, 
eee eee ER GEN — 
. S. 5. Indeed a Man 3 
The Iden of the Succeſſion and Number of his own Thought, 
Duration ap- got the Notion or Idea of Duration, he can app 
plirable to that Notion to things, Which exiſt while he det 
things whilf# not think; as he that has got the Idea of Exten 
ve ſeep.” ſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, can ap. 
SDSS ply it to Diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or fel. 
And therefore, though a Man has no Perception of the Length Wi 
of Duration, which paſſed whilſt he flept or thought not; ja Nes 
having obſerved the Revolution of Days and Nights, and tound WR 
the Length of their Duration to be in Appearance regular and 
conltant, he can, upon the Suppoſition, that that Revolution 
has proceeded after the ſame manner, whilſt he was afleep gr 
thought nor, as it ufed to do at other times; he can, I ſay, im. 
ine and make Allowance for the Length of Duration, whilſt he 
ept, But if Adam and Eve (when they were alone in the 
World) inſtead of their ordinary Nights Sleep, had paſſed the 
whole twenty four Hours in one continued Sleep, the Dur 
tion of that twenty four Hours had been irrecoverably loſt u 
them, and been for ever left our of their Accompt of Time. 
| S. 6. Thus by reflect ing an the appearing of vari 
The Idea of ous Ideas, one after another in our Underſtanding, 
Succeſſion nat we pet the Notion of Succeſſion 3 Which if any one 
from Motion. ſhould think, we did rather get from our Obſer - 
Rr ETA vation of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perkaps, 
be of my Mind, when heconfiders, that even Motion produce 
in his Mind an Idea of Succeffion, no otherwiſe than as it pro WP © 
duces there a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable 1Zeas. For 2 
Man looking upon wy really moving, perceives yet no Mo- 
tion ar all, unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant Train of . 
ceſſive Ideas, v. g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of ſight of Land, 
in a fair Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a whole 
_ Hour togecher, and perceive no Motion at all in either; though M 
it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them, have moved, i 
| during that time, a great way: But as ſoon as he perceives er WF: 
ther of them to have changed Diſtance with ſome other Body, x n 
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3 as this Motion produces any new Idea in him, then he per- 
8 * that there has been Motion. Bur wherever a Man is, 
W wich all things at reſt about him, without perceiving any 
Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet he has been think- 
ing, he will perceive the various Ideas of his own Thoughts in 
his own Mind, appearing one after another, and thereby ob- 
= frye and find Succeſſion where he could obſerve no Motion. 
WE 5. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why Morzons very flow, 
BS tho? they are conſtant, are nat perceived by us; becauſe in their 
WE remove from one ſenſible part towards another, their change of 
WE Diſtance is ſo ſlow, that it cauſes no new Ideas in us, but a good 
EE while one after another: And ſo not cauſing a conſtant Train 
. WE of new Ideas, to follow one another immediately in our Minds, 
ve have no Perception of Motion; which conſiſting in a con- 
ſtant Succeſſion, we cannot perceive that Succeſſion without a 
conſtant Succeſſion of vary ing Ideas ariſing from it. 
8. On the contrary, things that move ſo ſwift, as not to 
affect the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances 
Wot their Motion, and ſo cauſe not any Train of 1deas in the 
Mind, are not alſo perceived to move. For any thing that moves 
round about in a Gcle in leſs time than our LAleas are wont to 
Wucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived to move; 
hut ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter or Co- 
our, and not a part of a Circle in Motion. 
8. 9. Hence 1 leave it to others to judge, whe- The Train of 
ber it be not probable, that our Ideas do, whilſt Ideas has 4 
e are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds certain degree 
Er certain Diſtances, not much unlike the Images F Quickneſi. 
che inſide of a Eanthorn, turned round by ige 
eat of a Candle. This Appearance of theirs in Train, though, 
Pechaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes {lower ; yet, 
= gueſs, varies not very much in a waking Man: There ſeem 
be certain Bounds to the Quickneſs and Slowneſs of the Succeſſion 
W thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, beyond which they 
un neither delay nor haſten. 
10. The Reaſon I have for this odd Conjecture, is, from 
oſerving that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
e can but to a certain degree perceive any Succeſſion; whicly 
W <xcecding quick, the Senſe of Succeffion is loſt, even in Caſes 
here it is evident, that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a Can- 
en Bullet paſs through a Room, and in its way take with it 
Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man; *tis as clear as any De- 
nitration can be, that it mult ſtrike ſucceſſively the two _ 
Hin | o 
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of the Room : Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one part 
of the Fleſh firſt, atid another after; and fo in Succeſſion: Ani 
. yet ] believe no Body, who ever felt the Pain of ſuch a Shop 
or heard the Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive 
= any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of ſo ſwift a Stroke, 
|  Sucha part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive no Succet 
It fion, is that which we may call an Iftant ; and is thar whici i 
tales up the time of only one Idea in our Minde, without the Suc. 
. _— of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succeſſion WF 
l S. 11, This alſo Happens, iohere the Motion ſo Now, ano; I 
'£ to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh Idea to the Senſes, as fall 2; 
the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it; and fo other Wi 
Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to come into our Wi 
Minds, between thoſe offered to our Senſes by the moving B-. 
dy, there the Senſe of Motion n loſt; and the Body, though it 
really moves, yet not changing perceivable Diſtance: with ſome 
other Bodies, as faſt as the Idem of our owh-Minds'do naturally 
follow one another in Train, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, x 
1% is evident in the Hands of Clocks, and Shadows of 'Sun-dial, iſ 
1 and other conſtant, but flow? Motions, where, though after cer 
in Intervals, we perceive by the Change of Diſtance, that it WF 
1 hath moved, yet the Motion it ſelf we perteive not. : 
| | ont S. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that #be conſtan 
This Train the and regular Succeſſion of Ideas in a waking Man, z, 


A teaſure of o. as it Were, the Meaſure and Standard of all other ue. her 
33 ther Succeſi. ceſſions, Whereof if any one either exceeds the pace Wi dus 
| m. ol our Ideas, as where two Sounds of Pains, & if a 

| | take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but o chi 

| Hea, or elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is fo flow, as that Pur 
g it keeps not pace with the Idea in our Minds, or the Quickneh l, 
Y In which they take their turns; as when any one or more Lea whi 
| in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind between cho WW whi 
8 which are offered to the Sight by the different perceptible Deen, 

| ſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells fol are 


lowing one another, there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant contro 
nued Succeſſion is loft, and we perceive it not, but with certain 
Gaps of Reſt berween. + | 92 3 
| S. 13. If it be ſo, that the Idea of our Mind 
The Mindcan- whilſt we have any there, do conſtantly chang 

me BY * * and ſhift in a continual 8 worry 
„ 1% impoſſible, may any one lay, for a Man to nn 

2 hp of any — lug: By which, it it be meu 
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mat a Man maj have one ſelfſame ſingle Idea a long time alone in 
Ia Mind; wir bout any Variation at all, I think, in Matter of Fact, 
„ic d nor poſſible; for which (not knowing how the Ideas of our 
e Minds are framed; of what Materials they are made, whence 
they have their Light, and how they come to make their Ap- 
1 nces, ) I can give no other Reaſon but Experience: And 
1 Foul have any one try, whether he can keep one unvaried 
„ bugle Les in his Mind, without any other, for any conſider- 
" WE able time together. | ol os oo Ts PP ea one 

S. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of 
ot Light or Whiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes; and he will, I 
4 WS uppoſe, find it difficult ro keep all other Idea out of his Mind: 
er WE But that ſome, either of another kind, or various Conſideration 
Ur 


W of that Idea, (each of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) will 
W conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him be as 
& wary as he aan. Bela r 
8. 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, 1s 
only to mind and obſerve what the Ideas are, that take their 
turns in his Underſtanding; or elſe to direct the fort, and call 
ain ſuch as he hath a deſire or uſe of: But hinder the conſtane 
cer. Succeſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though he may com- 
r ren chuſe, whether he will heedfully obſerve and conſider 
. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's Ideas, however 


„Mind be made by. certain Motions, I will not made, include 
due. bere diſpute: But this I am ſure, that they in- #9 Sexſe of 
pace BF clude no Idea of Motion in their Appearance; and Mere. 

G Fifa: Man had not the Lea of Motion other wiſe, I 7 
ole chink he would have none at all, which is enough to my preſent 
tat Furpoſe; and ſufficiently ſhews, that the Notice we take of the 
et Leas of our Minds, appearing there one after another, is that 
lle which gives us the Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, without 
choc which we ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. Tis not then Mo- 
e eien, but the conſtant Train of Ideas in our Minds, whilſt we 
ls for Ware wakingy that furniſhes us with the Idea of Duration, whereof 
con Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, than as it cauſes 


In our Minds a conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas, as I have before ſhew- 
ed: And we have as clear an Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, by 

Jie Train of other Ideas ſucceeding one another in our Minds, 
vichout the Lea of any Motion, as by the Train of Ideas cauſed by 
he uninterrupted ſenſible Change ot Diſtance between two Bo- 
flies, which we have from Motion; and therefore we ſhould as 
well have the Idea of Duration, SI there no Scnſe of Motion at 
u. 9.17. 
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3 S. 17. Having thus got the Idea of Duration; 
Time 5 Dura- the next thing natural for the Mind to do, is, to 
tion ſet out by get ſome Meaſure of this common Duration, where. 
udge of its different Lengths, and 
e conſider the diftinet Order, wherein ſeveral things 
exiſt, without which, a great part of our Knowledge would de 
confuſed, and a great part of Hiſtory be rendered very uſeleßs 
This Conſideration of Duration, as ſer out by certain Periods, 
and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, is that, I think, 


» 


Meaſures. by it might 


which moſt properly we call Time. 


S. 18, In the meaſuring of Extenſion, there is 
A good Mea- nothing more required, but the Application of the BW 
ſure of Time Standard or Meaſure we make uſe of to the thing, 
nut divide of whoſe Extenſion we would be informed. But 
its whole Du- in the meaſuring of Duration, this cannot be done, 
ration into e- becauſe no two different parts of Succeſſion can be 
qual-Perioas. put together to meaſure one another: And no. i 
* + thing being a Meaſure of Duration, but Duration, 
as nothing is of Extenſion, but Extenſion, we cannot keep by BR 
us any ſtanding unvarying Meaſure of Duration, which confils 
in a conſtant fleeting Succeffion, as we can of certain Lengths 
of Extenfion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, Sc. marked out in per. 
manent parcels of Matter. Nothing then could ſerve well for 


4 convenient Meaſure of Time, but what has divided the whol: 
Eength of its Duration into apparently equal Portions, by cor 
ſtantly repeated Periods. What Portions of Duration are not 
diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſned and meaſured by 


ſuch Periods, come not fo properly under the Notion of Tine, 
4s appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. Before all Time, ad 


when Time ſhall be no more. | 


S. 19. The diurnal and annual Revolutions of te 
The Revoly- Sun, as having been from the beginning of N» 
tions of the ture, conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſervable ÞW 
Sun and Moon by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one an- 
the propereſt ther, have been with Reaſon made uſe of for te 
Meaſures of Meaſure of Duration, But the Diſtinction of Day 
Time. and Years, having depended on the Motion of the 
| Sun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that 1 
has been thought, that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure 
one of another. For Men in the meaſuring of the Length of Tim, 
having been accuſtomed to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, | 
Months, Years, Oc. which they found themſelves upon an 


mention of Time or Duration, preſently to think on, all which 
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15 Portions of Time were meaſured out by the Motion of thoſe I 
to Heavenly Bodies, they were apt to confound Time and Mo- 
tion ; or at leaft to think, that they had a neceſſary Connexion 
one wich another: Whereas any conſtant periodical Appear- 
ance, or Alteration of Idea is ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of 
de Duration, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have as 
well diſtinguiſhed the Intervals of Time, as thoſe that have been 
made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun, which ſome have taken 
do bea Fire, had been lighted up at the ſame Diſtance of Time 
that it now every Day comes about to the ſame Meridian, and 
ten gone out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the 
he BS Space of an annual Revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in 
== Brightneſs and Heat, and fo decreaſed again; would not ſuch 
= regular Appearances ſerve to meaſure our the Diſtances of Du- 
ne, ration to all that could obſerve it, as well without as with Mo- 
de tion? For if the 4 were conſtant, univerſally obſer- 
vable, and in equidiſta 


10. nt Periods, they would ſerve Mankind 
on, for Meaſure of Time as well, were the Motion away. 125 
. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blow- „ 
as ing of a Plant, returning at equidiſtant Periods in Bat not by 
sal Parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve Men to #heir Motion, 
xr reckon their Years by, as the Motions of the Sun: #«r periodical 
And in effect we ſee, that ſome People in America Aphpearances. 
oe counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds 8 
oz amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at o- 
not chers. For a Fir of an Ague, the Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt, 
2 Smell, or a Taſte, or any other Idea returning conſtantly at 
me, equidiſtant Periods, and making it ſelf univerſally be taken No- 
a tice of, would not fail to meaſure out the Courſe of Succeſſion, 
uud diſtinguiſh the Diſtances of Iime. Thus we ſee, that Men 
f the (8 born blind count Time well enough by Years, whoſe Revoluti- 
Na: ons yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions, that they perceive 
able not: And I ask, whether a blind Man, who diſtinguilhed his 
an- Years either by Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter; by the 
„e Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Talte of any Fruit of 
Days the Autumn, would not have a better Meaſure of Time than 
the the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by Fu- 
at it ius Ceſar, or many other People, whoſe Y ears, notwithſtanding 
aſur the Motion of the Suns, which they pretend to make uſe of, 
Tins are very irregular ? And it adds no ſmall Difficulty to Chrono- 
Jay, logy, that the exact Lengths of the Years that ſeveral Nations 
any counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very much 
nich one from another, and I think I may ſay all of them, from the 
tions FL K 2 . precile 


' 
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preciſe Motion of the Sun: And if the Sun moved from the 
Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Aquator, and fo e- 
qually diſperſed its Light and Heat to all the habitable Parts 


of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its an. 


nual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late ingentous Author ſup- 
poſes, I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that ( notwith- 
danding the Motion of the Sun ) Men ſhould in the Antedili- 
vian World, from the Beginning count by Years, or meaſure 
their Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks very obyi- 
ous to diſtinguiſh them by. ß. 
S. 21. But perhaps it will be faid, without a 
regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or fome other, 
how. could it ever be known, that ſuch Periods 
were equal? To which I anſwer, the Equality of 
any other returning Appearances might'be known 
by the fame way that that of Days was known, or 
[OLA reſumed to be lo at firſt, which was only by Jjudg- 
ing of them bs the Train of Ideas had paſſed in Mens Mind 
in the Intervals, by which Train of eas diſcovering Inequality 
in the natural Days, but none in the artificial Days, the artit- 
cial Days, or NN were gue ſſed to de equal, which was 
ſufficient to make them ſerve for a Meaſure: Tho' exaRtr 
Search has fince diſcovered Inequality in the diurnal Revolutions 
of the Sun, and we know not whether the annual alſo be not 
unequal : Theſe yet by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, 
ſerve as well to reckon Time by, (though not to mealure the 
Parts of Duration exactly) as if they could be proved to be © 
actly equal. We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh berwit 
Duration it ſelf, and the Meaſures we make uſe of to judge ot 
its Length. Duration in it ſelf, is to be conſidered as going on 
in one conſtant, equal, uniform Courſe: But none of the Mex 
fures of it, which we make uſe of, can be known to do ſo; nor 
can we be aſſured, that their aſſigned Parts or Periods are cqual 
in Duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive Lengths of Dur 
ration, however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated to be e- 
qual. The Motion of the Sun, which the World uſed ſo long, 
and ſo. confidently, for an exact Meaſure of Duration, has, as 
laid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal : And though Men 
have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ſteady and re 
gular Motion, than that of the Sun, (or to ſpeak more truly 
of the Earth ; yet if any one ſhould be asked how he certain 


No two parts 
of Duration 
can be certain- 
ly known to be 
equal, | 


it would be very hard to ſatis ſie himſelf, that they are matt 
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knows that the two ſucceſſive Swings of a Pendulum are <qual BF 
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| Duration, and its Simple Modes. 149 
{ · Since we cannot be ſure, that the Cauſe of that Motions 
which is unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally; . e 
are fare that the Medium in which the Pendulum moves, is ot 
conſtantly the fame: Either of which varying, may alter the 
quality of fuch Periods, and thereby deſtroy the Certainty and 
Exactneſs of the Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Pe- 
riods of other Appearances, the Notion of Duration ſtill remain- 
ing clear, though our Meaſures of it cannot any of them be de- 
monſtrared to be exact. Since then no two Portions of Succeſ 
ſion can be brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to 
know their Equality. All that we can do for a Meaſure of 
Time, is to take ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at 
ſeemingly equidiſtant Periods; of which ſeeming ae we have 
no ot her Meaſure, but ſuch as the Train of our own Ideas have lodged 
in our Memories, with the Concurrence of other probable Rea- 
ſons, to perſwade us of their Equality. 1 | 

S. 22, One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that Time no? the 
whilſt all Men maniteſtly meaſured Time by the Meaſure of 
Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the Motion. 


World, Time yet ſhould be defined to be the Mea- 
Jure of Motion: Whereas tis obvious to every one, who reflects 
cver ſo little on it, that, to meaſure Motion, Space is as neceſſa- 


ry to be conſidered as Time; and thoſe who look a little farther, 
will find alſo the Bulk of the thing moved neceſſary to be taken 


into the Computation by any one who will eſtimate or meaſure 
Motion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor, indeed, does Motion 


any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Duration, than as 


tit conſtantly brings about the Return of certain ſenſible Ideas, 
ia ſeeming equidiſtant Periods. For if the Motion of the Sun 
were as unequal as of a Ship driven by unſteady Winds, ſome- 
times very ſlow, and lat others irregularly very ſwift : or if 
being conſtantly cqually ſwift, it yet was not circular, and pro- 
duced not the ſame Appearances, it would not at all help us to 
meaſure Time, any more than the ſeeming unequal Motion of 
2 Comer does. 8 A ri, 


S. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years, are then Minutes, 


o more neceſſary to Time or Duration, than Inches, Hours, and 
Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out in any Mat- Tears, not ne- 
ter, are to Extenſion. For though we in this part cfary M, 


of the Univerſe, by the conſtant Uſe of them, as /#7 of Dura- 


> of Periods ſet out by the Revolutions of the Sun, . | 

er as Known Parts of ſuch Periods, have fixed the 

ia of ſuch Lengths of Duration in our Minds, which we apply 
E | | N O 
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150 Duration, and its Simple Modes. J 
to all Parts of Time, whoſe Lengths we would conſider; ye 
there may be other Parts of the Univerſe, where they no more 
uſe theſe Meaſures of ours, than in Fapan they do our Inches, 
Feer, or Miles: But yet ſomething Analogous to them, there 
muſt be. For without ſome regular periodical Returns, ue 
could not meaſure our ſelves, or ſignifie to others, the Length 
of any Duration, though at the ſame time the World were 6 
full of Motion, as it is now, but no part of it diſpoſcd into 1e 
gular and apparently equidiſtant Revolutions. But the different. 
Meaſures that may be made ule of for the Account of Tim, 0 
not at all alter the Notion of Duration, which is the thing 6 
be meaſured, no more than the different Standards of a Fog 
and a Cubir, alter the Notion of Extenſion to thoſe, who make 
uſe of thoſe different Meaſures. TR CVD —_— 
3d DC 5. 25: The Mind having once got ſuch a Ma 
Oze meaſure {ure of Time, as the annua] Revolution ot the 
of Time appli- Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, where 
cable to Du- in that Meaſure it ſelf did not exiſt, and wih 
ration before which in the Reality of its Being, it had nothing JW 
0s to do: For ſhould one fay, That Abrabam vn 
born in the 2712 Year of the Julian Period, iti WY 
altogether as intelligible, as reckoning from the Beginning of 
the World, though there were ſo far back no Motion of the 
Sun, nor any other Motion at all. For though the Julian It 
riod be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral hundred Years betore ther 
were really either Days, Nights, or Years, marked out by any We 
Revolutions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby me WW 
fure Durations as well, as if really at that time the Sun had cxil- 
ed, and kept the ſame ordinary Motion it doth now. The u 
"of Duration equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily 7 
plicable in our Thoughts fo Duration, where no Sun nor Motion i 
as the Idea of a Foot or Yard taken from Bodies here, can be 
applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances, beyond the Confines « 
the World, where are no Bodies at all, 2 
S. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or Millions « 
Miles, from this place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, (i 
being finite, it muſt be at a certain Diſtance, ) as we ſuppot 
it ro be 5639 Years from this Time to the firſt Exiſtence of an 
Body in the Beginning of the World, we can, in our Thoughts 
apply thy Meaſure of 4 Year to Duration before the Creation, or be 
' yond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, as we can this Meaſure tl 
of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bodies; and by the o tl 
meaſure Duration, where there was no Motion, as well as b a 
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Duration, aud its Simple Modes. 151 
the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts, where there is no 
8 : * If it be objected to me here, That in this way of ex- 
plaining of Time, I have begg'd what 1 ſhould not, viz. That 
EX che World is neither eternal, nor infinite; I anſwer, That to 
my preſent Purpoſe, it is not needful, in this place, to make uſe 
of Arguments, to evince the World to be finite, both in Dura- 
tion and Extenſion: But it being at leaſt as conceivable as the 
ent contrary, 1 have certainly the Liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as 
» [any one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary; and I doubt not but that 
every one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his Mind 
= the beginning of Motion, though not of all. Duration; and ſo may 
come to a ſtop, and non ultra in his Conſideration of Motion: 
BS So alſo in his Thoughts he may ſet Limits to Body, and the Ex- 
tenſion belonging to ir, but not to Space where no Body is, the 
EZ utmoſt Bounds of Space and Duration being, beyond the reach ot 
Thought, as well as the urmoſt Bounds of Numoer are beyond 
the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind, and all for the ſame 
EKeaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another place. „ 
S8. 28. By the ſame Means therefore, and from Eterxit). 
the ſame Original that we come to have the Idea 
F Time, we have alſo that Idea which we call Eternity; viz, ha- 
te ving got the IAea of Succeſſion and Duration, by reflecting on 
be the Train of our own Ideas, cauſed in us either by the natural 
ere RB Appearances of thoſe Ideas coming conſtantly of themſclves in- 
co our waking Thoughts, or elſe cauſed by external Objects ſuc- 
ceſſively affecting our Senſes ; and having from the Revolutions 
ot the Sun got the IAeæ of certain Lengths of Duration, we can, 
in our Thoughts, add ſuch Lengths of Duration to one ano- 
ther, as often as we pleaſe, and apply them, ſo added, to Dura- 
tions paſt or to come: And this we can continue to do on, wich- 
be out Bounds or Limits, and proceed in infinitum, and apply thus 
the Length of the annual Motion of the Sun to Duration, ſup- 
poſed before the Sun's, or any other Motion had its Being; 
wich is no more difficult or abſurd, than to apply the No.ion 
T have of the moving of a Shadow, one Hour to Fes upon the 
Sum dial, to the Duration of ſomething laſt Night ; v. g. the 
burning of a Candle, which is now abſolutely ſeparate from al! 
actual Motion, and it is as impoſſible for the Duration of that 
be Flame for an Hour laſt Night, to co-exiſt with any Motion 
that now is, or for ever ſhall be, as for any part of Duration, 
chat was before the beginning of the World, to co-exiſt with 
che Motion of the Sun nw. Bat yet this hinders not, bur that 
= or UNE dun now. Ka rig 
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having the Idea of the Length of the Motion of the Shadow on 

a Dial between the Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtin&ly 
meaſure in my Thoughts the Duration of that Candle. light lai 
Night, as I can the Duration ot any thing that does now exiſt: 
And it is no more than to think, that had the Sun ſhone then 
on the Dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now, the 
Shadow on the Dial would have paſſed from one Hour: line to 
another, whilſt that Flame of the Candle laſted.  _ 
S8. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only 
the Idea I have of the Length of certain pertodical regular Mo- 
tions, neither of which Motions do; ever all at once exiſt, but 
only in the Idea I have of them in my Memory derived from 
my Senſes or Reflection, I can with the ſame Ease, and for the 
fame Reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration antecedent 
to all manner of Motion, as well as to any thing, that is but a 
Minute, or a Day, antecedent to the Motion, that at this very 
moment the Sun is in. All things paſt are equally and perfect) 
at reſt; and to this way of Conſideration of them, are all one, 
whether they were before the beginning of the World, or bur 
yeſterday > the meaſuring of any Duration by ſome Motion, de 
pending not at all on the real Co-exiſtence of that Thing to that 
Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but the having“ 
clear Idea of the Length of ſome periodical known Motion, or other 
Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying that to the Dure 
tion of the thing I would meaſure. | ! 
S. 30. Hence we fee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration 
of the World from its firſt Exiſtence, to this preſent Year 1689 
to have been 5639 Years, or equal to 5639 annual Revolui- 
ons of the Sun, and others a great deal more; as the Agypriats 
of old, who in the time of Alexander counted 23000 Years from 
the Reign of the Sun ; and the Chineſes now, who account the 
3» 269, ooo Years old, or more; which longer Duration d 
the World, according to their Computation, though I ſhould 
not believe to be true, yer I can <qually imagine it with then) 


and as truly underſtand, and ſay one is longer than the other, 


23 Tunderſtand, that Methuſalem's Life was longer than Enochs: 
And it the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (a8 f 
may be, as well as any other aſſigned, ) it hinders not at all my 
imag'ning what others mean, when they make the World 1909 
Years older, fince every one may with the ſame Facility imagine | 


(Ido not fay believe) the World to be 50000 Years old, 3 


5639 ; and may as well conceive the Duration of 50000 Years, 


4s 5639. Whereby it appears, that zo the meaſuring the ar" - 
42 p 5 . | - ; | | 0 92 * ; 
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RB of any ching by Time, it is not requilite, that that thing ſhould be 
= co-exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, or any other perio- 
= ical Revolution; but ir ſuffices ro this Purpoſe, that we have the 
= Idea of the Length of any regular periodical Appearances, which we 
can in our Minds apply to Duration, with which the Motion or 
= Appearance never coexilted. f 

= <5. 31. For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by 
== Moſes, L can imagine that Light exiſted three Days before the 
Sun was, or had any Motion, barely by thinking, that the Du- 
nation of Light before the Sun was created, was ſo long as ( if 
the Sun had moved then, as it doth now,) would have been 
= cqual to three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame way 1 
can have an Idea of the Chaos, or Angels, being created before 
there was either Light, or any continued motion, a Minute, an 
Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can but con- 
ſider Duration equal to one Minute, before either the Buing or 
Motion of any Body, I can add one Minute more till 1 come to 
60; And by the ſame way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, 
(. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 
Period, whereof I have the Idea, ) proceed in infinitum, and ſup- 
it {= poſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can reckon, 
let me add whilſt I will, which I think is the Notion we have 
t WS of Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we have no other Notion, than 
Wwe have of the Infinity of Number, to which we can add for 


*%, 


| 
9 
1 


ever without end. . 

on S. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two Foun- 
9% IS tains of all Knowledge before - mentioned, ( viz.) Reflection and 
u enſarion, 2pe get the Ideas of Duration, and the Meaſures of it. 


OM 


7 For Firſt, By obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our 
53 Idea there in Train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin 
bo appear, we come by the Idea of Succeſſion. 

„ Secondly, By obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſ- 
0 | ſion, we get the Idea of Duration. 5 | 
= Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances, at cer- 
5 tain regular and ſeeming equidiſt jod, PIs; 
cs: tam regular and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we get the Idea o 


a3 Certain Lengths or Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, 
|my Rus rol. 403 oboe 8 | 

000 BR Fourehly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or 
gine les of ſtated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as we 
1, will, we can come to imagine Duration, where nothing does really 
ears dure or exiſt ; and thus we imagine to Morrow, next Year, 
* er {ven Years hence. Ds 


Fifthly, 


7 


— 


\ | . 
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 Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length | 
of Time, as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we 
will in our own Thoughts, and add them one to another, with. 
out ever coming to the end of ſuch Addition, any nearer than 

we can to the end of Number, to which we can always add. 
we come by the Idea of Eternity, as the future eternal Duration 

of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which! 
muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted.  - 
Si æthh, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, as { | 
out by periodical Meaſures, we come by the Idea of what we 
call Time in general. | 8 0 e = 
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Of Daration and Expanſion, conſidered together. er 


great er and 1 Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 
8 - Confiderations of Space and Dur» 
1 tion; yet they being Ideas of general Concern 
ment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in ther 
Nature, the comparing them one with another may, perhaps, i 
of Uſe for their Jituſtration ; and we may have the more cr 
and diſtin Conception of them, by taking a View of then 
together. Diſtance or Space, in its fimple abſtract Conception, 
to avoid Confuſion, I call Expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from EI 
tenſion, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this Diſtance only u not 
it is in the ſolid parts of Matter, and fo includes, or at leaſt ir 
timates the Idea of Body: Whereas the Idea of pure Diſtana e 
includes no ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the Word Exparſim u 
Space, becauſe Space is often applied to Diſtance of fleeting ſç 
ce five parts, which never exiſt together, as well as to tho 
which are permanent. In both thele, ( viz.' Expanſion and D*W 
ration) the Mind has this common 14ea of continued Leng 
capable of greater, or leſs Quantities : For a Man has as cl 
an Idea of the Difference of the Length of an Hour, and a DH 
az of an Inch and a Foot. + Þ | 1 


Buch copable 5. 5 FT Hough we have in the precedent 


. e 5. 2. The Mind, having got the Lea of tit : ſupp 
Matter, 


"2 


or a Pace, or what Length you will, can, 5 " 4 
il 1 deer 
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peen ſaid, repeat that Idea and ſo adding it to the former, en- 
nge its Idea of Length, and male it equal to two Spans, or two 
Piaces, and fo as often as it will, till it equals the Diſtance of 
any parts of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thue, till 
ir amounts to the Diſtance of the dun, or remoteſt Star. By 
ſuch a progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the place where it 
b, or any other place, it can proceed and paſs beyond all thoſe 
Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, either in, or 
BS without Body. Tis true, we can eaſily in our Thoughts come 
to the end of ſolid Extenſion; the Extremity and Bounds of all 
Body, we have no Difficulty to arrive at: But when the Mind 
is there, it finds nothing to hinder its Progreſs into this end- 
leſs Expanſion ;. of that it can neither find nor conceive any 
end. Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the Bounds of Body, 
there is nothing at all, unleſs he will confine GOD within the 
Limits of Matter. Solomon, whoſe Underſtanding was filled and 
BZ enlarged with Wiſdom, ſeems to have other Thoughts, when 
he ſays, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain Thee : 
And he, I think, very much magnifies ro himſelf the Capacity 
of his own Underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he can 
extend his Thoughts farther than GO D exiſts, or imagine any 
Expanſion where he is not. . 1 
58. 3. Juſt ſo is it in Duration. The Mind having Nor Duration 
gor the Idea of any Length of Duration, can double, by Motion. 
BS multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its own, 
but * the Exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and all the 
BS Meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the World, 
and their Motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, That 
though we make Duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, we can- 
not yet extend it beyond all Being. GOD, every one eaſily 
allows, hills Eternity; and *cis hard to find a Reaſon, why any 
one ſhould doubt, that he likewiſe fills Immenſity? His infinite 
heing is certainly as boundleſs one way as another; and me- 
thinks it aſcribes a little too much to Matter, to ſay, where 
there is no Body, there is nothing. 
. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the Rea- ½% Men 
bon, why every one familiarly, and without the leaſt ore eaſily 4d. 
ES Helitation, ipeaks: of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and mir mfinite 
1 ſticks not to aſeribe Infinity to Duration; but "tis Duration, 
with more doubeing and reſerve, that many admit, or than inſinite 
ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The Reaſon whereof Expanſion. 
ems to me to be this, that Duration and Exten- 
5 hon being uſed as Names of Affections belonging to other Be- 
_—— arne . —.— ings, 
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ings, we eaſily conceive in G OD infinite Duration, and w 
cannot avoid doing ſo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, 
but only to Matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt & 
the Exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter; of which aloe 
we commonly ſuppoſe. it an Attribute. And therefore when? 
Men purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop a 
the Conhnes of Body; as if Space were there at an end ro, 
and reached no farther. Or if their 14:4 upon Conſideratin i 
carry them farther, yet they term what is beyond the Limits of 
the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, becauſ | 
there is no Body exiſting in ir. Whereas Duration, antcceden; 
to all Body, and to the Motions, which it is meaſured by, they 1 
never term imaginary ; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of ſone 
other real Exiftence. And if the Names of things may at all 
direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of Mens Idea, ( a | 
am apt to think they may very much,) one may have occaſion 
to think by the Name Duration, that the Continuation of Ex 
ſtence, with a kind of Reſiſtance, to any deſtructive Force, and 
the Continuation of Solidity, (which is apt to be confounded 
with, and if we will look into the minute anatomical parts c 
Matter, is little different from Hardneſs, ) were thought to hae e 
ſome Analogy, and gave occaſion to Words, fo near of kin x ob 
Drrare and Durum efſe. And that Durare is applied to the du 
of Hardneſs, as well as that of Exiſtence we fee in Horace, Ev, Wi 
16. ferro duravit ſæeula. But be that as it will, this is certain, . 
That whoever purſues his uwn Thoughts, will find them me 
times launch out beyond the Extent of Body, into the Infiniy ME 
of Space or Expanſion; the Idea whereof is diſtinct and ſepr ed 
rate from Body, and all other things: which may ( to tho 

who pleaſe ) be a Subject of farther Meditation. _ 
S. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place u 
Time to Du- Expanſion. They are ſo much of thoſe boundles 
ration, © as Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, as is ſet on 
Place 10 Ex. and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by Land e 

panſion. marks; and fo are made uſe of, to denote the e 
ſiition of finite real Beings, in reſpect one to an- 
ther, in thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Spac. (i 
Theſe rightly conſidered, are nothing but Ideas of determina᷑ 
ſtances, from certain known Points fixed in diſtinguiſhabe 
ſenſible things, and ſuppoſed to keep the ſame Diſtance one fron 
another. From ſuch Points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon; 
and fron them we meaſure our Portions of thoſe infinite Quan . 
tities; which ſo conſidered, ars that which we call Tir a 1 
5 P 


1 
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nie. For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform 
and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of things, without ſuch 
known ſettled Points, would be loſt in them; and all things 
vould lie jumbled in an incurable Confuſion. FTA ee 
. 6. Time and Place taken thus, for deter- Time and Place are 
minate diſtinguiſhable Portions ot thoſe infi- en for ſo much 
nite Abyfſes of Space and Duration, ſet out, 9 #757, 47 #10 ſet 
or ſuppoſed to be diſtinguifhed from the reſt, pier * WINE 1 5 
= by Marks, and known Boundaries, have each 2 * 
= of them a two-fold Acceptation. e 
“Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of in- 
fnite Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co- exiſtent with the 
BS Exiſtence, and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, as 


begins and ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, as in 
theſe Phraſes before- mentioned, before all Time, or when Time ſhalb 
be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that Portion of 
infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended within 
the material World; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of Expanſion ; though this may more properly be called Ex- 


obſervable Parts of them, are meaſured and determined the par- 
ticular Lime or Duration, and the particular Extenſion and 
Place, of all corporeal Beings. 1 j 
S8. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the Word Time is uſed Sometimes for 
in 4 larger Senſe, and is applied to Parts of that in- % much of ei- 
finite Duration, not that were really diſtinguiſh- er, as we de- 
ed and meaſured out by this real Exiſtence, and fen by Mea- 
periodical Motions of Bodies that were appointed /*'** oy i 
rom the Beginning to be for Signs, and tor Sea- „ = 


. el | © or Nation 01 
„bons, and for Days, and Years, and are according- 354% * 
ce 1088 ) >” Bodies. 

Ales * our Meaſures of Time; but ſuch other Porti- 


ons too of that infinite uniform Duration, which we, upon any 


And. Occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of meaſured 
34 ime ; and ſo conſider them as bounded and determined. For 


it we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the Angels, was 
Sade at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould ſpeak properly 
gan enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we faid, *tis a longer 
Time fince the Creation of Angels, than the Creation of che 

Vorld, by 764 Years: Whereby we would mark out ſo much 
Pf that undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppole equal to, and 
mould have admitted, 764. annual Revolutions of the Sun, mo- 
ul ing at the Rate it now does. And thus likewiſe, we ſometimes 


far as we know any thing of them: And in this Senſe, Time 


ave tenen, than Place. Within theſe two are confined, and by the 


a ſpeak 


i 
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ea of Place, Diſtance, or Bulk in the great Inane beyond the : 


Conkhnes of the World; when we conſider ſo much of that 


ſigned Dimenſions, as a Cubick-foot ; or do ſuppoſe a Point iu 


it, at ſuch a certain Diſtance from any Part of the Univerſe. 


5. 8. Where and when are Queſtions belonging 5 


as is equal to, or capable to receive a Body of any af. 


They belong te to all finite Exiſtences, and are by us always re. Wil 
Being. koned from ſome known Parts of this ſenſibe 
World, and from ſome certain Epochs marked out WF: 


to us by the Motions obſervable in it. Without ſome ſuch fixed (Wl 


Parts or Periods, the Order of things would be loſt, to our f. 
nite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs invariable Oceans of Du NN 
rat ion and Expanſion; which comprehend in them all finie A, 
Beings, and in their full Extent, belong only to the Deity. And BR 
therefore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend then 


not, and do ſo often find our Thoughts at a loſs; when ve 


would conſider them, either abſtractly in themſelves, or as any 
way attributed to the firſt incomprehenſible Being. But whe 
applied to any particular finite Beings, the Extenſion of any 
Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as the Bulk of that Bod 


takes up. And Place is the Poſition of any Body, when conl- F E 


dered at a certain Diſtance from ſome other, As the Idea d Wi: 
the particular Duration of any thing, is an Idea of that Portion WF 


of infinite Duration, which paſſes during the Exiſtence of tha 
thing; ſo the Time when the thing exilted, is the Lea of tha 


Space of Duration, which paſſed between ſome known and fuel 2 | 
Period of Duration, and the Being of that thing. One ſhew 


the Diſtance of the Extremities of the Bulk, or Exiſtence of the . 
ſame thing, as that it is a Foot Square, or laſted two Years; Wi 


the other ſhews the Diſtance of ir in Place, or Exiſtence tron 


other fixed Points of Space or Duration; as that it was in te 


-| 
middle of Lincolns-Inn-Fields, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, aud 


in the Year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 Year of the 5» If 


lian Period: All which Diſtances, we meaſure by preconceivel 


Ideas of certain Lengths of Space and Duration, as Inches, Feet Wl 


Miles, and Degrees, and in the other Minutes, Days, and 
Years, Go. | 


All the Parts of 
Extenſion, are Exten- 
fron ; and all the 


S. 9. There is one thing more,; where 


ſin; 


in Space and Duration have a great Cori 
formity, and that is, though they are jul-|M 
Parts of Duration, ly reckoned amongſt our ſimple Ideas 2 10 
are Duration. none of the diſtinct Ideas we have ol er . 

| ther, is without all manner of Com. 


9 
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4 *: it is the very Nature of both of them to conſiſt of 
But their Parts being all of the ſame kind, and without 
W the Mixture of any other Idea, hinder them not from having a 
Place amongſt ſimple les. Could the Mind, as in Number, 
BE come to ſo {mall a Part of Extenſion or Duration, as excluded 
W Divifbility, that would be, as it were, the indiviſible Unite, or 
ies; by Repetition of which, it would make its more inlarged 
nie of Extenſion and Duration. But ſince the Mind is not 
able to frame an Idea of any Space, without Parts; inſtead 
WS thereof it makes uſe of the common Meaſures, which by fami- 
WS liac Uſe, in each Country, have imprinted themſelves on the 
= Memory , ( as Inches, and Feet; or Cubits, and Paraſangs ; 
and fo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years in Durati- 
on:) The Mind makes uſe, I fay, of ſuch Idea as theſe, as ſim- 
ple ones; and theſe are the component Parts of larger Ideas, 
which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes by the Addition of 


uch known Lengths, which it is acquainted with. On the o- | 
wh | JFFCCCC ELF OT 2) n BER ther | 
i & lt has been objected to Mr, Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, as 


tis confeſſed in this Place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the Number of 
Simple Ideas ; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with what he ſays elſewhere, 
That a Simple Idea is uncompounded, and contains in it nothing but one 
EE nxiform Appearance, or Conception of the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable 
into different Ideas, pag. 62. Tis faither objected, That Mr. Locke has 
not given in the 11th Chapter of the 2d Book, where he begins to ſpeak 
of Simple Ideas, an exact Definition of what he underſtands by the Word 
Simple Ideas. To theſe Difficulties, Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin 
Wvith the laſt, he declares, That he has not treated his Subject in an Ocder 
perfectly Scholaſtick, having not had much Familiarity with thoſe ſort of 
Books during the Writing of his, and not remembring at all the Method 
ia which they are written; and therefore his Readers ought not to expect 
befinitions regularly placed at the Beginning of each new Subject. Mr. 


1 OO 
y — Woes ** gn IT * 
. ha 


tt Locke contents himſelf to imploy the principal Terms that he uſes, ſo that 

-ivel from his Uſe of them the Reader may eafily comprehend what he means by 

Feet, chem. Bur with Reſpect ro the Term Simple Idea, he has had the good 
and Luck to define that in the Place cited in the ObjeQion ; and therefore there 


is no Reaſon to ſupply that Defect. The Queſtion then is to know, Whe- 
Wether the Idea of Extenſion agrees with this Definigion ? Which will effectu- 
Con "ly agree to it, it ic be underſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had prin- 
jul eipally in his View ; for that Compoſition which he deſigned to exclude in 
hat Definition, was a Compoſition of different Ideas in the Mind, and not 
WE Compoſition of the ſame kind in a Thing whoſe Eſſence conſiſts in having 
arts of the ſame kind, where you can never come to a Part intirely exempr- - 
A from this Compoſition. So that if the Idea of Extenſion conſiſts in ha- 
f | | vg. 
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ther fide, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we have of either, MW 
look'd on as an Unite in Number, when the Mind by Diviſion ; 


would reduce them into leſs Fractione. Though on both fide, i 
both in Addition and Diviſion, either of Space or Duration, Wi 
when the Idea under Conſideration becomes very big, or very M 


ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed ; ang 8 
it is the Number of its repeated Additions, or Diviſions, that 


alone remains clear and diſtinct, as will eaſily appear to any 
one, who will let his Thoughts looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of 


Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. Every. Part of Duration, j 1 a 


Duration too; and every Part of Extenſion, is Extenſion, both 5 
ph them capable of Addition or Dion, in infinitum. But the 
| Portions of either of them, whereof we have clear and 4. 


ſtin& Idea, may perhaps be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the 
ſimple Heas of that kind, out of which our complex Modes of BY 
Space, Extenſion, and Duration, are made up, and into which; 


they can again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall part in Dy: | | 


ration, may be called a Moment, and is the Time of one 14e« in 


our Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Succeſſion there, Th: 


- — 


ving Partes extra Partes, 


(as the Schools ſpeaks,) tis always, in the Senſe 1 | 


of Mr. Locke, a Simple Idea; becauſe the Idea of having Partes extra b. 
tes, cannot be reſolved into two other Ideat. For the remainder of the 0b 
jection made to Mr. Locke, with Reſpect to the Nature of Extenſion, Nr, BR © 
Locke was aware of ir, as may be ſeen in 8. 9. Ch. 15. of the 2d Book, when WY 


he ſays, That the leaſt Portion of Space or Extenſion, whereof we have! L 
clear and diſtin Idea, may perhaps be the fitteſt to be confider'd by us 23 


Simple Idea of that kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space and E. 5 
tenſiou are made up. So that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly æ Wi 
call'd a Simple Idea, ſince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can fon Mt 
to it ſelf, and that cannot be divided by the Mind into any leſs whercof it WW 
has in it ſelf any determined Perception. From whence it tollows, that its 
to the Mind one Simple Idea ; and that is ſufficient to take away this Ode. 
Qion ; for tis not the Deſign of Mr. Locke, in this Place, to diſcourſe d 


any thing but concerning the Ideas of the Mind. But if this is not ſufficien WM 


to clear the Difficulty, Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if tle 


Idea of Extenſion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the De-: 


nition that he has given of thoſe Simple Ideas, ſo that it differs in (om: Wi 
manner from all others of that kind, he thinks tis better to leave it ther 
expos'd to this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion in bis Favour. TM 


enough for Mr. Locke chat his Meaning can be underſtood.  'Tis very com. 3 
mon to obſerve intelligible Diſcourſes ſpoiled by too much Subtilty in dio; 
Diviſions. We ought to put things together, as well as we can, Dorn 


Canſa; but, after all, ſeveral Things will not be bundled up together u. - 


der our Terms and Ways of Speaking. 
| other 
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ther, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether I may be 
s 5 to call a Fete Point, meaning thereby the kalt Par: 
W ricle of Matter or Space we can diſcern; which is ordinarily a- 
bout a Minute, and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty 
= Scconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye 1s the Centre. 15 
S. 10. Expanſion and Duration, have this far. | 
ther Agreement, that though they are both conſi - Their Pare, 

== dercd by us as having Parts; yet their Pars are inſeparable. 
vor ſeparable one from another,” no not even in oy 
Thought: Though the Parts of Bodies, from whence we 
take our Meaſure of the one; and the Parts of Motion, or ra- 
ther the Succeſſion of Idea in our Minds, from whence we take 
the Meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſeparated 3 
Ls che one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, which 
= we call Reſt too. ß. OT IO WE OL | 
S. 11. But yet there is this manifeſt difference Duration s, a; | 
between them, That the Ideas — Lengch, 3 2 — Ex- 1 
we have of Expanſion, are rurned every way, and Panſion as a [ 
ſo make F Aue and Bread th, indr? Thickneſs; S974. q 
but Duration # but « it were the Length of one 4 
2 ſreight Line, extended in infinitum, not capable of Malripliciey, 
Variation, or Figure; bur is one common Meaſure of all Ex 
ſtence whatſoever, wherein all things, whilſt they exiſt, equally 
== partake. For this preſent Moment is common to all things, 
chat are now in being, and equally comprebends that part of 
cheir Exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one ſingle Be- 
3 ng; and we may truly ſay; they all exiſt in the fame Moment 
of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits /have'any Analogy to 
Withis, in Reſpe& of Expanſion, is beyond my Comprehenſion: 
au And, perhaps, for us, Who have-Underftandings'/ and Compre- 
muß benſions, ſuired to our own Preſervation, and the Ends of our 
Oe oon Being, but not to the Reality and Extent of all other Be- 
4 ings, tis near as hard to conceibe any Exiſtence, or to have 


ce an Idea of any real Being, with a perfect Negation of all man- 


Deß⸗ , ner of Expanſion ; as it is, to have the Idea of any real Exi- 
(om: (Pence, with a perfect Negation of all manner of Duration; 
then And therefore What Spirits have to do with Space, or how they 
_ "communicate in it, we know not. All that we know is, that 
com Bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, accord- 
in ning to the Extent of its ſolid Parts; and thereby exclude all 
31 other Bodies from having any Share ia that particular Portion 
er net Space, whillt ic remains there. 


other | | L 
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162 Duration and Expanſſon, confidered together. 
„ . 12. Daration,and'Time which ; a Part of it 
Duration has . 5; the Idea we have of periſhing Diſt ance, of which u 


1 
o 


5 2 1 t 50 Parts exit zogetber, but follow each other in 
A l. Succeſſion; as Expanſion 1 the Idea of laſting Dj. z 
f! Pars exiſt ger and ve no cs i 

pable of Succeſſion. And therefore though we 


ther. A L 7 Ma wp 
.-*, Cannot conceive any Duration, without Succeſſion, 


nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being 
does now exiſt to Morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the 
preſent: Moment of Duration 3 yet we can conceive the eter- 
nal. Duration of the Al mighty far different from that of Man, 
_ or, any; other finite Being, Becauſe. Man comprehends not in 
his Knewledge, or Power, all paſt and future things: Hz I 


Thoughts are but of yeſterday, and he. knows not what w 
morrow will bring forth. What is once paſſed, he can never 
recal; and what is yet to come, he cannot make preſent. What 
Lay of Man, I ſay of all finite Beings, who, though they may 
far exceed Man in Knowledge and Power, vet are no mo 
than the meaneſt Creature, in Compariſon. with God himſef in 
Finite of any Magnitude, holds. not any Proportion to Infinite, JF -- 
God's infinite Duration being accompanied with infinite Know 
ledge, and infinite Power, he ſees all things paſt and to come; 
and they are no more diſtant from his Kaowledge, no farthe 
Saeed From: his Sight, than the preſent; They, all lie und? 
the ſame View: And there is nothing, which he cannot ma 
exiſt each Moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence of all thing; 
depending upon his good Pleaſute; all things exiſt every M0 
ment, that he thinks fit to have them exit. Lo conclude, 
Expanſion and Duration do mutually imbrace, and comprehem 
each other; every Part of ꝗpace, being in evety Part of Dum it, 
nion ʒ ad every Part oft Duration, in every Part of Expantion YT 
Sach. Combination of two; diſtinct, Idea, is, I ſuppoſe, ſcac 
to be found an all chat great. Mariety, we dd or can conceive Wt 
and may afford Matter to farther Speculation... 
J 30 2535.57.37 9vEd 01... 28 nom 
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E ' Mongſt all the Nea we have, as there 
ft ani moſt - Nis none ſuggeſted to the Mind by N 
4 ene more Ways, ſo there is none more A 
=  ''. Tihple; than that ef Unity, or One: It has no | 
Shadow of Variety or Cornpoſition in it: every Object our Senſes 
1 are employed ig” ; every Ide in our Underſtandings; every 
Thought of dür Minds, brings this Les along with it. And 
BS therefore it is the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, as well as it 
u WT 1s, in its Agreement to all other things, the moſt univerſal Idea 
we have. For Number applies it ſelf to Men, Angels, Acti- 
ons, Thoughts, every ching that eicher doth exiſt, or can be 
n POO OTA .- "BUF. <tx 0 | 


4 SE 1tnagined.”. : 


EF 


is, 5 bY 8. 2. By repe thlg this Idea in our Minds, and Its Modes 
* 5 adding the Repetitions' to 


x 
* 


40 epet gerher, we come by the made by Ad- 
e; BY complex Ideas ef the Modes of it. Thus by adding n. 

ond to one, we have the complex Heaof a Couple 
h putting twelve Unires together, we have the complex Lea 


5 


of a Dozen; and a Score, or a Million, or any other Number. 
= 5. 3. The ſimple Modes of ' Number” are of all other 
be moſt diſtinkt; every the leaſt Variation, which Each Mode di- 
Wis an Unite, mieking each Coinbioation, as clearly. ns. 
z different fromi that, which approacheth neareſt too 2 
itz as the moſt remote; Two being as diſtin from one, as | 
= I wo hundred; and tte Idea of Two, as diſtinct from the Idea 4 
of Thtee, as the Mapnitude of the whole Earth, is from that 1 
of a Mice. This'is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it 
ss not fo, eaſſe, nor, perhaps, poffible for us to diſtinguiſh be- 
ent two approtching Idea, which yet are really different 
5 For who will uniderrake to find a difference between the White 4 
ot this Paper, ard that of the next Degree to it? Or can form 
JCittinct Le of every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion? © 4 
. 4. The Clearneſs and Diftintneſs of each Mode Therefore B. 
I Nunber from all others, even thoſt that approach  mon#+ations IJ 
I neareſt, makes me apt to think, that Demonſtra- in Numbers 
tions in Numbers, if they are not more evident / moft pre- 
and exact, than in Extenſion, yet they are more . 
2 


general 


164 Number. 


rel in their Uſe, and more determinate in their Application 
ecauſe the Idea of Numbers are more preciſe , and diſtin. 
guiſhable than in Extenſion; where every Equality and Ex. 
ceſs are not {9 eaſie to be obſerved, or meaſured ;, becauſe oy 
Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined Smallneg, i 
beyond which it cannot go, as an Unite; and therefore the 
Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot be di. 
covered, which is clear otherwiſe in Number, where, as ha | 
been faid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from 90, as from goo, 
though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. But it is no 
ſo in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than * a Foot, ot 
an Inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of a Foot, « 
an Inch; and in Lines, which appear of an equal Length, on: 
may be longer than the other by innumerable: Parts. : Nor cn 
any one alfpn an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a 


right one. 4 * 5 148792 
1 S. 5. By the repeating, as has been faid, of the 
Names neceſ- Idea of an Unite, and Joini it to another Unite, 
ſary to Num- we make thereof one collective Idea, marked by 
bers. - the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and 
8 proceed on, ſtill adding one more to the laſt col 
lective Idea, which he had of any Number, and give a Nane 
to it, may count, or have Idea for ſeveral Collections of Unite, 
diſtinguiſhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of | 
Names for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that &. | 
ries, with their ſeveral Names: All Numeration being but ſtil 
the adding of one Unite more, and giving to the whole toge 
ther, as comprehended in one Idea, a new or diſtinct Name or 
Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe before and after, and ds 
ſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater multitude of Unite 
So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and ſo go on 
with his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtin. Names belong: 
ing to every Progreſſion; and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an u: 
Rite from each Collection, retreat and leſſen them, is capable 
of all the Idea of Numbers, within che Compaſs of his Lam. 
guage, or for which he hath Names, though not, perhaps, of 


WE more, For the ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers, being in our 
Minds, but ſo many Combinations of Unites, which have no 


variety, nor are capable of ny other difference, but more ot 
i 


leſs, Names or Marks for each diſtin Combination, ſeem more 
neceſſary, than in any other ſort of Lea. For without ſuch 
Names or Marks, we can hardly well make uſe of Numbers in 
reckoning, eſpecially where the Combination is made up of un 3 


4 * * 


: | Number. 165 
great multitude of Unites; which put together without a Name 
or Marks, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Collection, will hardly be 
kept from * a heap in Confuſion. r 
S. 6. This, I think, to be the Reaſon why ſome | 
= Americans, I have ſpoken with, (who were other- Names weceſ- 
viſe of quick and rational Parts enough,) could fary % Num. 
not, as we do, by any means, count to Looo.; bers 

nor had any diſtinct Idea of that Number, though 
hey could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their Language 
being ſcanty, and accommodated only to the few Neceſſaries of 
Ja needy oo Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathe- 
ES maticks, had no Words in it to ſtand for 1000; ſo that when 
they were diſcourſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would 
= ſhew the Hairs of their Head, to expreſs à great multitude, 
EZ which they could not number; which Inability, I ſuppoſe, pro- 
ceeded from their want of Names. The Tououpinambos had no 
Names for Numbers above 5; any Number beyond that, they 
made out by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fin- rn 
gers of others who were preſent : And I doubt mnifpotre dun 
not but we our ſelves might diſtinctly number in Voyage fair 
Words, a great deal farther than we uſually do, en ls Terre du 
would we find out but ſome fic Denominations to Brefil, par 
fgnify them by; whereas in the way, we take now Jean de Lery, 
to name them by Millions of Millions of Millions, © 20. 381 
Oc. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt 
our and twenty decimal Progreſſions, without Confuſion. But 
to ſhew how much diſtin# Names conduce to our well reckoning, 
er having uſeful Idea of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following 
Figures, as the Marks of one Number: v. g. PT 


Nonilions. Octilions. Septilions. Sextilions, Quintrilions. 

857324. 162486. 345896, 437916: 423147. 
Quatrilions, Trilions. Bilions., Milions. Unites. 
248106. 235421. 261734. 368149. 623137. 


1 4 he ordinary way of naming this Number in Enghſb, will be 
e often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, kf 
Millions , of Millions, or Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
Which is the Denomination of the ſecond fix Figures.) In 
Which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing No- 
Wons of this Number: But whether, by giving every 2 Fi- 
ares a new and orderly Denomination, theſe, and perhaps a 

| 4 great 


166 Namber. 
great many more Figures, in Progreſſion, might not eafily b 
counted diſtinctly, and Idea of fon both gat more. _— 
our ſelves, and more plainly fignihed to others, I leave it to be 
conſidered. This 1 mention only to ſhew how neceſſary i. 
ſtint Names are to Numbering, without pretending to intro. 
duce new ones of my Invention.” = 
Why Children 8. 7: Thus Children, either for want of Name 
number nos to mark the ſeveral Progreffiuns of Numbers, or 
8 not having yet the Faculty to collect ſcattered Idea 
2 into complex ones, and range them in a regular 
Order, and fo retain them in their Memories, as is neceſſary o 
reckoning, do not begin to number very early, nor proceed in 
it very far or ſteadily, till a good while after they are well fu. 
niſhed with | ſtore of other. Ideas; and one may often ob. 
ſerve them diſcourſe and reafori pretty well, and have very clear 
Conceprions of ſeveral other things, before they can tell 20. 
And ſame, through the default of their Memories, who cannat 
' retain the ſeveral Combinations of Numbers, with their Namg 
- annexed in their diſtinct Orders, and the dependence of fo long 
a Train of numeral Progreſſions, and their relation one to ano 
ther, are not able all their lite-time, to reckon, or regularly go 
over any moderate Series of Numbers. For he that will count ## 
Twenty, or have any Idea of that Number, muſt know, that 
Nineteen went before, with the diſtinct Name or Sign of even 
one of them, as they ſtand marked in their Order; for where 
ever this fails, a Gap is made, the Chain breaks, and the P. 
greſs in number ing can go no farther. So that 20 reckon rig 
it 1j required, 1. That the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two Idea, 
which are different one from another only by the Addition on 
Subtraction of one Unite. 2. That it retain in Memory te 
Names, or Marks, of the ſeveral Combinations from an Unix in 
to that Number; and that not confuſedly, and at random, bu 
in that exact Order, that the Numbers follow one another : h 
either of which, if it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering 
will be diſturbed, and there will remain only the confuſed 14 the 
of Multitude, but the Ideas neceſſary to diſtinct Numeration, 
will not be attained to. | 5 . 
. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, Thit 
Number mea. it is that which the Mind makes uſe of in meg we: 
fures all Mea. ring all things, that by us are meaſurable, whiany 
ferables. _ principally are Expanſion and Duration; and of his 
ue of Infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeem are 
ro be nothing, but the Infinity of Number. For what elle at 
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our Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions 
olf certain Ideas of imagined Parts of Duration, and Expanſion, 
with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no end 
of Addi ion? For ſuch an inexhauſtible Stock, Number, of all 
other our Ideas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious to 
every one. For let 4 Man collect into one Sam, as great a 
Number a3 he pleaſes, this Multitude, how great ſoever, leſ- 


ſens not one jot the Power of adding to it, or brings him any 


nearer the end of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, where 


till chere remains as much to be added, as if none were taken 


out. And this endleſs Addition or Addibility (if any one like 
the Word better) of Numbers, ſo apparent to the Mind, is 
that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idee 
of Infinity : Ot which more in the following Chapter. 


2 
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CHAP. XVII 
| Of Infinity. 


S. I. T IE that would know what kind of Idea Infnity, in its 
= it is to Which we give the Name of orig“, In- 

. Infinity, cannot do it better, than by e, at ri- 
conſidering to what Infinity is by the Mind more (edo pace, 
immediately attributed, and then how the Mind 2 925 
comes to frame it. e 
Finite and Infinite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the 
Mind, as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed primarily 
in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe things, which have Parts, 
and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Addition or 
2 Subtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the Ideas of 
Space, Duration, and Number, which we have conſidered in 
the foregoing Chapters. Tis true, that we cannot but be al- 
ſured, That the Great G O D, of whom, and from whom are 
all things, is incomprehenſibly Infinite: But yet, when we ap- 
ph to that firſt and ſupreme Being, our Idea of Infinite, in our 


Veak and narrow Thoughts, we do it primarily in reipect of 
I | y in reſpe 


bis Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, more figuratively to 
his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other Attributes, which 


| : are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, Sc. For when 


we call them Infinite, we have no other Idea of this Infinity, 


; : L 4, buc 
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but what carries with it ſorge Refle&ion!on, and Intimation of 
that Number or Extent of the Acts or Objects of God's Powe, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, which can never be ſuppoſed fo great, 
or ſo many, which theſe Attributes will not always ſurmount and 
exceed, let us multiply them in our Thoughts, as far as we can, 
with all the Infinity of endleſs Number. l do not pretend to ſy 
how theſe Attributes are in GOD, who is infinitely beyond the 
Reach of our narrow capacities: They do, wichout doubt, con- 
tain iu them all potable Perfe&tion : Bur thu, i Hy, is our way 
of conceiving them, and theſe our Ileus ot their Infinity. 
8. 2. Finite then, ard Infinite, being by the 
© The Idea of Mind jook'd on as Modifications of Ex anſion and 
Finite eaſily Duration, then xt ining to be confid- red, is, Hap 
good.  . the Mind comes by 1. As HT ne Idea of Finite, 

there is no great Ditncuity. he obvious Poldi. 
ons of Extenſion, that affect our dt ics, carry with them into 
the Mind the Idea of Finite: And th. din ry Pe- iods of Sue 
ceſſion, whereby we meafure Time and Dur ation, as tours, 
Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. Tne Dithcuity i, 
how we come by thoſe bqundleſs Ideas of Eternity aud immenſit, 
fince the Objects, which we converſe with, come ſo wuch ſhort 
of any Approach or Proportion to that Largeneſs. 

9 8 55 5. 3. Every one, that has any Idea of any fuel 
Hw we come Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds, that he can 
by che Idea of repeat that Idea; and joining it to the former, 
infinity, make the Idea of two Foot; and by the Add- 

” tion of a third, three Foot, and fo on, without 
ever coming to an end of his Additions, whether of the ſame 
Lea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other 14 
he has of any Length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, or WF 
of the Orbe Magnus: For which ſoever of theſe he takes, and iſ 
how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies it, 
he finds, that after he has continued this doubling in his 
Thouglits, and enlarged his Idea, as much as he pleaſes, he ha 

no more Reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot nearer the end of ſuch 
Addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out; rhe Power of en. 


larging his Idea of Space by farther Additions, remaining ſtil BF re 
the ſame, he hence takes Idea of infinite Space, Bod 
4 5. 4. This, I think, is the way, whereby the to 
Our Idea of Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. *T'is a quit Wt M 
Space bound - different Conſideration to examine, whether the th 
"yy Mind has the Idea of ſuch a boundleſs Space actua I ©o 
879511 exiſting, ſince our Ideqs are not always Prodß d en 


the! 


EF r by 
che Exiſtence of Things; but yet, ſince this comes here in our 
Ty 22% Le I ma fy, that we are apt to think, that Space 
in it (elf is actually boundleſs, to which Imagination, the Lea 
of Space or 11 of its ſelf naturally leads us. For it be- 


„ing conſider us, either as the Extenſion of Body, or as ex- 

g : iting by it ae without any ſolid Matter taking it up, (for of 

& WE ſuch a void Space, we have not only the Idea, but I have pro- 

ved, as I think, from the Motion of Body, its N i- 

y WE Keence, ) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able to find or 
ſuppole any end of ir, or be ſtopp'd any where in its Progreſs in 

de rhis Space, how far ſoever it extends its Thoughts. Any Bound 

made with Body, even Adamantine Walls, are fo far from put- 


ting a ſtop to the Mind in its farther Progreſs in Space and 
| Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and enlarges it: For fo far as 
that Body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of Extenſion ; and 
when we are come to the utmoſt Extremity of Body, what is 
there, that can there put a ſtop, and ſatisfie the Mind, that it 
rs, zs at the end of Space, when it perceives it is not; nay, when 
it is ſatisfied that Body it ſelf can move into it? For if it be 
ir, neceſſary for the Motion of Body, that there ſhould be an emp- 
ort ty Space, though never ſo little, here amongſt Bodies; and it 
be poſſible for Body to move in or through that empty Space; 
ei nay, it is impoſſible for any Particle of Matter to move but in- 
can to an empty Space, the ſame Poſſibility of a Body's moving 
er, into a void Space, beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well 
dd. as into a void Space interſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always 
remain clear and evident, the Lea of empty pure Space, whe- 
| ther within, or beyond the Contines of all Bodies, being exact- 
© ly the ſame, differing not in Nature, though in Bulk; and there 
being nothing to hinder Body from moving, into i; So that 
where-ever the Mind places it ſelf by any Thought, either a- 
mont, or remote from all Bodies, it can, in this uniform Idea 
of Space, no-where find any Bounds, any End; and ſo muſt. 
# nec-{{arily conclude it by the very Nature and Idea of each Part 
of u, co be actually infinite. rn os 
S. 5. As by the Power we find in our ſelves of Aud ſo of Du. 
$ repeating, as often as we will, any 14-4 of Space, ration. 
ve get the Idea of Immenſity; fo, by being ab! 
to repeat the Idea of any Length of Duration, we have in our 
Minas, with all the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Ilea of Eternity, For we find in our ſelves, we can no more 
| Come to an end of ſuch repcated Ideas, than we can come to the 
end of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. TH 
8 cre 


* 
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here again tis another Queſtion, quite different from our having 
an Idea of Eternity, to know. whether there were 77 real Being 
whoſe Duration has been eternal, And as to this, 1 ſay, He hat 
conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceflaxily. come to ſome. 
thing eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhal} 
fay here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome ther Couſide. 
rations of our Idea of Infinity. T 

= 8. 6. If it be ſo, that our Idea of Infinity 
eee from the Power, we obſerve in ou 
— infinity. ſelves, of repeating without end our own! 
dleat; It may bedemanded, Why we do not attribute Infinity to 6 
ther Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duration; ſince they may 

be as eaſily, and as often repeated in our Minds as the other; 
and yet no Body ever thinks of infinite Sweetneſs, or infinite 
Whiteneſs, though he can repeat the Idea of Sweet or White, 

as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a Day? To which I an. 
ſwer, All the Ideas, that are conſidered as having Parts, and 
are capable of Increaſe by the Addition of any equal or les 
Parts, afford us by their Repetition the Idea of Infinity; becaule 
with this endleſs Repetition, there is continued an Enlarge 
ment, of which there can be no end. But in other Ideas it is 
not ſo ; for to the largeſt Idea of Extenſion or Duration, that! 

at preſent have, the Addition of any the leaſt Part makes an In- 
creaſe; but to the perfecteſt Idea I have of the whiteſt White 

_ nefs, if I add another of a leſs or equal Whiteneſs, (and of a 
whiter than I have, I cannot add the Idea, ) it makes no Increaſe, 
and enlarges not my Idea at all; and therefore the different Ideas 

of Whiteneſs, Gc. are called Degrees. For thoſe Ideas, that 

 _ conliſt of Parts, are capable of being augmented by every Ad 
dition of the leaſt Part; but if you take the Idea of White, which 
one Parcel of Snow yielded Yeſterday to your Sight, and ano- 
ther Idea of White from another Parcel of Snow you ſce to Day, 
and put them together in your Mind, they embody as it were, 
and run into one, and the Idea of Whiteneſs is not at all in. 


Why other Ideas are not 


w 

creaſed ; and it we add a leſs Degree of Whiteneſs toa greater, an 
- we are fo far from increaſing, that we diminiſh it. Thoſe Iden th 
that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to what Pro-: fe 
portion Men pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have bi 
received by their Senſes ; but Space, Duration, and Number, 
being capable of Increaſe by Repetition, leave in the Mind an o 
Idea of an endleſs room for more; nor can we conceive an). d 


where a ſtop to a farther Addition or Progreſſion, and fo thok W 2 
Lees alone lead our Minds towards the Thought of-Infinity- . ti 


« To 


ſuppoſed Idea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, 
and fo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Qgantity, 5 


6. 7, Though our Idea of Infinity ariſe fm 
the Contemplation of Quantity, and the endleſs D:Ferexce be- 
Increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, :ween In fpuity 


by the repeated Additions of what Portions there» of Space, and 


of it pleaſes ; yet I gueſs we cauſe great Confuſion Space infinite. 
in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity to any 3 


an infinite Space, or an infinite Duration For our Idea of In 


| nity being, as I think, an endleſs growing Idea, but the Idea of 


any Quantity the Mind has, being at that time terminated 
in that Idea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be no greater 


than it is,) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding Mea» 
| ſure to a growing Bulk; and therefore I think it is not an 
| infignificant Subtilty, if I ſay, that we are carefully to diſtin- 
guiſh between the Idea of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of 


a Space infinite : The firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs 


Progreſſion of the Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it 
| pleaſes; but to have actually in the Mind the Idea of a Space 
infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and aCtu- 
ally to have a View of all thoſe repeated Ideas of Space, which 
an endleſs Repetition can never totally repreſent to it, which 2 
carries in it a plain Contradiction. 3 3 f 
8. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if % have no 
| we conſider it in Numbers. The Infinity of Num- Idea of inf 

| bers, to the end of whoſe Addition every ane per- Ve Space. 
ceives there is no approach, eaſily appears to aß 
one that reflects on it: But how clear ſoever this Idea of the In- 


finity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evident, than 


the Abſurdity of the actual Idea of an infinite Number. What- 

ſoever poſitive Idea we have in our Minds of any Space, Dura- 
tion, or Number, let them be never fo great, they are ftill f. 
| nite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexauſtible Remainder , from 
| which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we allow the Mind 

| an endleſs Progreſſion of Thought, without ever compleating 
| the Idea, there we have our Idea of Infinity; which though it 
| ſeems to be pretty clear, when we conſider nothing elle in it, 


but the Negation of an End, yet when we would frame in our 
Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or Duration, that Idea is very 
obſcure, and confuſed, becaule it is made up of two Parts, very 
different, if not inconſiſtent. For let a Man frame in his Mind 
an Idea of any Space or Number, as great as he will; 'tis plain, 
the Mind reits and-terminates in that Idea, which is contrary 5 
5 3 the 


172 Infinity. 1 
the Idea of Infinity, which conſiſts in a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſhy, 
And therefore, 1 think, it is, that we are ſo eaſily confounded, 
when we come to argue, and reaſon about infinite Space or Dy. 
ration, Ge. Becauſe the Parts of ſuch an Idea, not being per. 
ceived to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, the one fide or other, al. 
ways perplexes, whatever Conſequences we draw from the - 


Lina 


Number af- have laid, which, I think, furniſhes us with the clear- | 
fords us the eft and moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity, we are capable 
cleareſt Idea of, For even in Space and Duration, when the 
of Hafi. Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, it there makes 

ufe of the Ideas and Repetitions of Numbers, as 

of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Years, which are ſo many BY 

diſtinct Ideas kept beſt by Number from running into a confuſed BC 
Heap, wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf; and when it has added 

together as many Millions, Ge. as it pleaſes, of known Lengths 
ol Space or Duration, the cleareſt Idea it can get of Infinity, is 

the confuſed incomprehenſible Remainder of endleſs addible 

Numbers, which affords no Proſpect of Stop or Boundary, IR 
SEN S. 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther 
Our different Light into the Idea we have of Infinity, and dil- 
Conception of cover to us, that it * nothing but the Infinity of Num- 
the Infinity of ber applied to determinate Parts, of which we have 

VNamber, Du- in our Minds the diſtin Ideas, it we conſider, 
ration, and that Number is not generally thought by us inh- 
Expanſion. nite, whereas Duration and Extenſion are apt to 

be ſo; which ariſes from hence, That in Number, 
we are at one end as it were: For there being in Number no- 
thing lefs than an Unite, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but 
in Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we can ſet no — 'F 


— 
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And ſo it is like a Line, whereof one End terminating with u 
ET oy other is extended {till forwards beyond all that we can oe 
ceive; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Du- 
ration, we conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extend- 
ed both ways to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite 
Length; which is evident to any one, that will but reflect on 
what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elle, but the turning this Infinity of 
= Number both ways, d parte ante, and 4 parte poſt, as they ſpeak. 
For when we would conſider Eternity, 4 parte ante, what do 
ve but, beginning from our ſelves, and the preſent time we are 
in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or Ages, or any o- 
ther aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a Proſpect of 
= proceeding, in ſuch Addition, with all the Infiniq of Number; 
and when we would. conſider Eternity, 4 parte pſt, we jult af. 
ter the fame Rate begin from our ſelves, and reckon by multi- 
plied Periods yet to come, ſtill extending that Line of Number, 
s before; and theſe two being put together, are that infinite 
Duration we call Eternity; which, as we turn our View either 


way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, becauſe we ſtill 
turn that way the infinite End of Number, i. e. the Power 
itill of adding more. EFRUsi cd nao Int 
. 11. The fame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving 
sour ſelves to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all fides pur- 
ſue thoſe indeterminable Lines of Number; and reckoning any 


E 


Pay from our ſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, or 


f Orb; Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others to them, 
often as we will; and having no more Reaſon to ſer 


Bounds to thoſe repeated Ideas, than we have to ſerBounds to 


Is / gu 
Number, we have that indeterminable Idea of Inmenſity. 


. 12. And ſince in any Bulk of Matter, our TOR 
Thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt Diviſibi- Infinite Di ui- 
Jt, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to us /tbility. 
Alco in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, 


put with this difference, That in the former Conſiderations of 
he Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Addition of 
Numbers; whereas this is like tlie Diviſion of an Unite into its 
Factions, wherei:i the Mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as 
Pell as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addi- 
. jon {till of new Numbers : Though in the Addition of the one, 
Pe can have no more the poſitive Idea of a Space infinitely 
ar reat, than in the Diviſion of the other, we can have the Idea 

. WF 2 Body infinitely little; our Idea of Infinity being, as I ma 
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174 Infnity. 7 
ſo ſay, a growing and fugitive Idea, ſtill in a boundleſs bra I 
greſfion, that can ſtop na Where. Me 
LN: | S. 13. Though it be hard, I think, to find any I 
No poſitive one fo abſurd, as to ſay, he has the poſitive 144; I 
Idea Fin. ol an actual infinite Number; the Infinity where. #® 


to ask him that has it, whether he could add to it or no; whicj i 1 


that of Number, capable ftill of farther Addition; but tor 1 


| bar the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, wil not, pe 
| haps, be forward to ale, 4 5 


3 9 . R 
* 1 
"x 


22te. 


pl lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combi. 
nation of Unites to any. former Number, and that as 085 and! 
as much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity of Sat ver 
and Duration, which Power leaves always to the Mind rom ©... 1 
for endleſs Additions ; yet there be thoſe, who imagine they BE 
have poſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would, 
think, be enough to deſtroy any ſich poſitive Hes of Infinite, 


would eafily ſhew the Miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Idea. We an 


 Ithink, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Duration, which 064 
is not made up of, and commenſurate to repeated Numbet of hot 


Feet or Yards, or Days and Y ears , which are the comma; WE; 
Meaſures, whereof we have the Ideas in our Minds, and'whins Wh 
by we judge of the Grearneſs of thefe'fort'of Quantities, -' Ani che 
therefore, fince an Hea of infinite Space-or:Drirarion muſt ned Wt; 
be made up of infinite Parts; it can had no other Infhoalry, th 


Sul poſitive Ida of aNumbetinfinite For, I think, iti 5 
dent, that the Addition of finite things together (as are all Length 2 
 Whereof we have the poſitive ges) can nevet otherwiſe pro che 


dace the Idea of Infinite, chan as Number does; which con Rut 


ing of Additions of finite Unites one to another, ſuggeſts th Ming, 
Idea of Infinite, only by a Power, we lind we have of till is N pie 
creaſing ine Sum, and adding more of the fame kind, withon {em 
coming one jot nearer the end of ſuch Progrefion.  *"illnd 
S. 14. They who would prove their Lea of Infinite to be 1 NF 
fitive, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken' fon Pe 
the Negation of an end; which being negative, the Negatio rea 
of it is poſitive, He that conſiders, that the End is in Bo o 


that the End is a bare Negative he 
And he thar perceives the End of his Pen is black or whit 
will be apt to think, that the End is ſomething more than 
re Negation. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bu 
Jegation of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt Moment d 
ir. But if they will have the End to be nothing but the baff h 
Negation of Exiſtence, Jam ſure they cannot deny, but tu r 
che Beginning is the firſt Inſtant of Being, and is not by a 


1 .; 
7 5 5 we q 
| 4 x 


5 | 7 afnity. 17 
Zody conceived to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their 
own Argument, the Idea of Eternal, à parte ante, or of a Dura- 
tion — 2 Beginning, is but a negative Ideas. 
6. 15. The Ides of Infinite, has, I confer, - , 
EZ ſomething of poſitive inall thoſe, things we apply What is pob- 
to it. When we, would! think of infinite Space 7ive,whar ne- 
or Duration, we; at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome galive in our 
very large lea, as} perhaps, of Millions of Ages, Idea of , Inf: 


or Miles, which poſfibly we double and multiply r. 
FS ſeveral times. All that we thus amaſs together in 
our Thoughts, is, poſitive, and the Aſſemblage of a great Num 
ber of — Ideas of Space or Duration. But what ſtill re- 
mains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive diſtin, Notion 
of, than. a Mariner bas of the depth of the Sea, where having 
ler down a large Portion of his Sounding - line, he reaches no 
bottom: Whereby he knows the depth to be ſo many Fathoms, 
and more; but how: much that more is, he hath no diſtinct 
Notion at all: And could he always ſupply new Line, and find 
the Plummet always fink, without ever ſtopping, he would bt: 
ſpomerhing in the Poſture of the Mind reaching after a compleat 
and poſitive Idea of Infinity. In whidh. Caſe, let this Line be 
io, or 10000 Fathoms long, it equally. diſcovers what & be- 
5 ond it; ! and gives anly this confuſed, and comparative ideas | 
bat this is not-all; but; one may yer go farther. So much as 
the Mind comprehends.jof; any Space, it has a poſitive Hes of x 
Hut in endeavouring to make it Infirizre, it being always enlarg- 
Ing, always 'advancingy the Idea is ſtill imperfect and incom- 
pleat. So much Space-as the Mind takes a View of, in its Con- 
Egenplation of Greatagſs, is a clear Picture, and poſitive in the 
Par, but it is but a comparative Idea. 3. Ibe Idea of fo muth 
io ragte r, & cannot be comprehended; and this is plain Nezarine, not 
ES olitive. For he has no poſitivè clear Idea of the Largeneſs of 
bat has not a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimenſions of it: A,ꝭ,j! 
och, no Body, I think, pretends to, in What is infinite. For 
iy a Man has a pofitive clear Idea of any Quantity, without 
aagwing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has the 
eive clear Ales of the Number of the Sands on the Sea-ſhare, 
he knows nat how many they be; but only that they are 
re than Twenty. For juſt ſuch a perfect and poſnive ea 
be of an infinite Space or Duration, who ſays it is * 
» | "00 
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Capacity: And that cannot but be very far from 
. pleat Idea, wherein the greateſt part of what I would compte 
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than the Extent or Duration of io, 100, 1000, or any oy, BY 
Number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, or can have, , 


poſitive Idea ;- which is all the Idea, I think, we have of Ink 
nite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive Idea towards Ink. 
nity, lies in Obſcurity; and has the indeterminate Confuſig, 
of a Negative Idea, wherein I know; I neither do nor can com. 
ptehend all I would, it being too large for a finite and narroy 
a poſitive com 


d, is left out, under the undeterminate Intimation of being 
Rill greater. For to ſay, that having in any Quantity meaſure 
fo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the End, is only © 
Ay, that that Quantity is greater. So that the * mg of 1 
End in any Quantity, is, in other Words, only to ſay, Thai 
is bigger: And a total Negation of an End, is but th Carrying 
mis Bigger ſtill with you, in all the Progreſſions your Thoughs 
ſhall make in Quantity; and adding this Idea of fill reater, ty 
all the Ideas you have, or can be ſuppoſed to have of Quaniin, 


| Now, whether ſuch an Les as that, be poſitive, I leave ay 


one to conſider. > IF een or, 
0 S. 16. I ask thoſe, who ſay have a poſitive 
We have no Idea of Eternity, whether their Idea of Duration 
poſitive Idea includes in it Succeſſion, or not ? If it does no, 
of an infinite they ought to ſhew the Difference of their Notion 
Dur in. of Duration, when applied to an eternal Being 

and to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may be o 
thers, as well as I, who will own ro them their Weakneß d 


Underſtanding in this Point ; and acknowledge, That the N. 
tion they have of Duration, forces them to conceive , Tha 
whatever has Duration, is of a longer Continuance to Day, tha | 
it was Yeſterday. - If ro avoid Succeffion' in eternal Exiſtence, i 
they recur to the Punctum Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe, thy 
will thereby very little mend the Matter, or help us ro a more 

clear and poſitive Idea of infinite Duration, there being nothing Wt * 
more inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succefiion Wi 


8 


Beſides, that Punctum Stans, if it ſignify any thing, being m 


Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But it o 
weak Apprehenſions caimot ſeparate” Succeſſion from any Dur 
tion whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of u 


finite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, wherein any tha 


does exiſt; and whether any one has, or can have, a Ee & 
his infinite Number be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no mot 
£14 | 10 : 


Hea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, 


» 
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3 Tnfinity. 177 
to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt, he himſelf will 
think the Idea he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive In- 
finity. 5 I 2 ex ' 4 | EYE £2 
= 5s. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational 
Creature, that will but examine his oon, or any other Exi- 
ſtence, to hae the Notion of an crernal wiſe Being, who had 
no Beginning: And ſuch an Idea ot infinite Duration, I am ſure 
have. But this Negation of Beginning, being but the Nega- 
tion of a politive thing, ſcarce gives me 4 poſitive Idea of Infinity; 
which whenever J endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, I con- 
fes my ſelf at a Loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear Com- 
prehenſion of it. ee e ee 
S. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Idea of No poſtive 
infinite Space, will, when he conſiders ir, find Idea / 1½f. 
that he can no more have a poſitive Idea of the, 7#e Space. 
8 greatelt, than he has of che legſt Space. For in-this jp 
ktter, which ſeems the eaſier of che Wo, and more within our 
& Comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative Idea of 
Smalneſs, which will always be lefs than any one, whereof we 
have the poſitive Idea. All our poſitive Ideas of any Quantity, whe- 
cher great or little have always Buunds; chough our comparative 
lea, whereby we can always add to the one, and take from 
che other, hath no Bounds. For that which remains either great 
or little, not being comprehended in that politive Idea, which 
we have, lies in Obſcurity : And we have no other Idea of it, 
but of the Power of enlarging the one, and diminiſhing the other, 
without ceaſing, A Pete and Mortar will as ſoon bring any 
Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility, as the acuteſt Thought of a 
Mathematician: And a Surveyor may as ſoan with his Chain, 
meaſure out infinite Space, as a Philoſopher, by the quickeſt 
Flight of Mind, reach it; or by thinking comprehend it, which 
s to have a poſitive Idea of it. He that thinks on a Cube of an 
Inch Diameter, as a clear and poſitive Idea of it in his Mind, 
and fo can frame one of r a 4 +, and ſo on till he has the Idea 
in his Thoughts of ſomething very little: But yet reaches not 


, . eta AM 9. Acura min: 


i the Idea of that incomprehenſible Littleneſs, which Diviſion 
aan produce, What remains of Smalneſs, is as far from his 
Thoughts, as when he firſt began; and therefore he never 
comes at all to have a clear and politive Idea of that Smalrefs, 
which is conſequent to infinite Diviſibility. : 
. 19. Every one that looks towards Infi- hat & poſitive, 
Wy Pity, does, as I have ſaid, at firſt Glance make wr negative, in 
Wome very large Ilea of that which he applies u Idea of Infinite. 
M it 
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178 Infinity. 


it to, let it be Space, or Duration; and poſſibly he wearies his 
Thoughts, by multiplying in his Mind that firſt large Idea: 
But yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſitive clear 
Idea of what remains, to make up a poſitive Infinite, than the 
Country- fellow had of the Water, which was yet to come, and 


_ pals the Channel of the River where he ſtood: 


ERieſticus expect at dum tranſeat amns, at ile 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubils ævum. 


Some think & 20. There are ſome I have met with, that 


they have a put ſo much difference between infinite Duration, 
poſitive Idea and infinite Space, that they perſuade themſelves, 


of Eternity, that they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity; but that 


ana print Space. they have not, nor can have any Idea of infinite 


| Space. The Reaſon of which Miſtake, I ſuppoſe 
to be this, That _— by a due Contemplation of Cauſes and 
Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome Eternal Being, and ſo 
to conſider the real Exiſtence of that Being, as taking up, and 
commenſurate to their Idea of Eternity: But on the other hide, 
not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary, apparently abſurd, 
that Body ſhould be infinite, they forwardly conclude, they can 


have no Idea of infinite Space, becauſe they can have no Idea of 


infinite Matter. Which Conſequence, I conceive, is very ill 
collected; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is no ways neceſſanj 
to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of Mo · 
tion, or the Sun, is neceſſary to Duration, though Duration 
uſes to be meaſured by it: And I doubt not but a Man may have 


the Idea of 10000 Miles ſquare, without any Body ſo big, 2 


well as the Idea of 10000 Years, without any Body ſo old. lt 
feems as eaſy to me to have the Idea of Space empty of Body, 
as to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel without Corn, or the 
Hollow of a Nutſhel without a Kernel in it: It being more 
neceſſiry that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body infinitely ex. 
tended, becauſe we have an Idea of the Infinity of Space, than 
it is neceſſary that the World ſhuuld be eternal, becauſe we 
have an Idea of infinite Duration: And why ſhould we think 
our Lea of infinite Space, requires the real Exiſtence of Matter 
to ſupport it, when we find, that we have a+ clear an Idea of 
infinite Duration to come, as we have of infinite Duration paſt? 
Though, I ſuppoſe, no Body thinks it conceivable, that any 
thing does, or has exiſted in that future Duration. Nor is 1 
poſſible to join our Idea of future Duration, with en o paſt 5 

| e n EKExiltence, 
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5 
Exiſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the Idea of 
Freſterday, to Day, and to Morrow, to be the ſame ; or bring 
Ages paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. 
hut if theſe Men are of the Mind, That they have clearer Ideas 
Wof infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, becauſe it is paſt 
doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all Eternity, but there is 
Ino real Matter co-extended with infinite Space: Let thoſe Phi- 
Wſphers who are of Opinion, That infinite Space is poſſeſſad by 
60 D's infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration by 
bis eternal Exiſtence, muſt be allowed to have as clear an idea 
of infinite Space, as of infinite Duration; though neither of 
them, I think, has any poſie:ve Idea of Infiricy in either Caſe. 
For whatſoever poſitive Idea a Man has in nis Mind of any 
WQuantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as eaſy as 
he can add together the Ideas of two Days, or two Paces, which 
Ware poſitive Ideas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and fo on, as 
Jong as he pleaſes : Whereby, it a Man had a poſitive Idea of 
infinite, either Duration, or Space, he could add two Infiiites 
together; nay, make one Infinite infinitely bigger than another, 
Abſurdities too groſs to be confuted. _ 5 


, - 


S. 21. But yet if after all this, there be Men, Suppoſed poſe- 
who perſuade themſelves, that they baue clear po- ve Ideas of 
Efitive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity,” ris fir they 7nfnity, cauſe 
enjoy their Privilege: And I ſhould be very glad 9 Mita kes. 
"i with ſome others, that I know, who acknowv - 

edge they have none ſuch, ) to be better informed by their Com- 
munication. For I have been hitherto apt to think, that the 
e and inextricable Difficulties, which perpetually involve all 
Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of Space, Duration, or 
Diviſibility, have been the certain Marks of 4 defect in our Ideas 
ef Infinity, and the Diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the 
Comprehenſion of our narrow Capacitics. For whilſt Men talk 
Wand diſpute of infinite Space or Duration, as it they had as 
compleat and poſitive Ideas of them, as they have of the Names 
they uſe for them, or as they have of a Yard, or an Hour, or 
any other determinate Quantity, it is no wonder, if the incom- 
prehenſible Nature of the thing, they diſcourſe of, or reaſon a- 
bout, leads them into Perplexities and Contradictions; and 
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their Minds be overlaid by an Object too large and mighty to 
be ſurveyed and managed by them. 
S. 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the Al t heſe Ideas 
Conſiderations of Duration, Space, and Num- Jem Senſation and 
ber; and what ariſes from the Contempla- 99m 
1 M 2 tion 
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not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, got the 
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ſake, though briefly, give an Account of ſome few more, and 


and abundance others, that might be named, are Words, which! 
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180 Of other Simple Modes. 
tion of them, Infinity, tis poſſibly no more than the Matter re- 
quires, there being few fimple Ideas, whoſe Modes give more 
Exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men, than theſe do. I pretend 
not to treat of them in their full Latitude: It ſuffices ro my 
Deſign, to ſhew, how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they are 
from Senſation and Reflection; and how even the Idea we have 
of Infinity, how remote foever it may ſeem to be from any Ob- 
ject of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs, as 
all our other. Ideas, its Original there. Some Mathematicians, 
perhaps, of advanced Speculations, may have other Ways to 
introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infinity: But this hinders 


firſt Ideas. which they had of Infinity, from Senſation and Re- ] | 8 
flection, in the Method we have here ſet down. 2 


C HAP. XVIII. 
Of other Simple Modes. 5 


Modes of Me- 5. 1. Hough I have in the foregoing Chap- 
WW ters, ſhewn how from ſimple lea 

25 biet taken in by Senſation, the Mind 
comes to extend it {elf even to Infinity. Which however it 
may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Percep- 
tion, yet at laſt hath nothing in it, but what is made out of ſim- 
ple Ideas; received into the Mind by the Senſes, and afterwards 
there put together, by the Faculty the Mind has to repeat its 
own Ideas, Though, 1 ſay, theſe might be Inſtances enough of 
ſimple Modes of the ſimple Idea of Senfation 3 and ſuffice to 
ſhew, how the Mind comes by them: Yet I ſhall for Methods 
then proceed to more complex Ideas. 7 E 
8. 1. Lo ſlide, rowl, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, kin, 


are no ſooner heard, but every one, who underſtands Enzliſh, ſh 
has preſently in his Mind diſtin&t Idea, which are all but the 
different Modifications of Motion. Modes. of . Motion anſwer 
thoſe of Extenſion: Swift and Slow are two different Idea of 
Motion, the Meaſures whereof are made of the Diſtances of | 
Time and Space put together, ſo they are complex Ideas com- 
prehending Time and Space with Motion, | = 
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Of other Simple Modes. 18 
S. 3; The like Variety have we in Sound. 
Every articulate Word is a different Modification \ Modes of 
of Sound: By which we ſee, that from the Senſe of Soura:. 
Hearing by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be | 
furniſhed with diſtin& Idea, to almoſt an infinite. Number. 
Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtinct Cries of Birds and Beaſts, are 
modified by Diverſity of Notes of Different Length put together, 
which make that complex Idea calbd a Tune, which a Muſician 
may have in his Mind, when he hears or makes no Sound at 
all, by reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds, ſo put together 
ſilently in his own Fancy. Y 
S. 4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various | 

Some we take notice of, as the different Degrees, Modes of Co- 
or as they are termed, Shades of the ſame Colour. lours. 
But fince we very ſeldom make Aſſemblages of 
Colours, either for Uſe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alſo, 
and has its part in it, as in Painting, Weaving, Necdle-works, 
Sc. thoſe which are taken notice ot, do moſt commonly belong 
to mixed Modes, as being made up of Ideas of divers kinds, viz. 
Figure and Colour, ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, Go. 
S. 5: All compounded Taſtes and Smells, are alio Modes of 
Modes made up of theſe fimple Ideas of thoſe Tofer. 
& Senſes. Bat they being ſuch, as generally we have : 
no Names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet down 
in Writing; and therefore muſt be left without Enumeration, 
WW to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. | 

S. 6. In general it may be obſeryed, that thoſe ſimple Modes, 
= which are conſidered but as different Degrees of the ſame ſimple Idea, 
though they are in themſelves many of them very diſtinct Ideas; 
= yet have ordinarily no diſtinct Names, nor are much taken notice 
of, as diſtinct Ideas, where the difference is but very ſmall be- 
tween them. Whether Men have neglected theſe Modes, and 
= given no Names to them, as wanting Meaſures nicely to diſtin- 
EB guilh them; or becauſe when they were fo diſtinguiſhed, that 
1 F N would not be of general, or neceſſary Uſe, 1 leave 
bi to the Thoughts of others; it is ſufficient to my, Purpoſe to 
bhew, that all our ſimple Ideas come to our Minds only by Sen- 
ation and Reflection; and that when the Mind has them, it 
n variouſly repeat and compound them, and ſo make new 
complex Ideas, But though White, Red, or Sweet, Sc. have 
ot been modified, or made into complex IAeas, by ſeveral Com- 
nations, fo as to be named, and thereby ranked into Species; 
et ſome others of the ſimple Ideas, viz. thoſe of Unity, Dura- 
= M 3 tion, 


Frome 


182 bf other Simple Modes. 
tion, Motion, Gc. above inſtanced in, as alſo Power and Think. 
in: have been thus modified to a great Variety of complex Idea 
with Names belonging to them. = 
S. 7. The Reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been 
Why ſome this, That the great Concernment of Men being 
Modes have, with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 5 
others have ot Men, and their Actions, and the ſignity iag ot 
not Names. them to one another, was moſt neceflary ; and“ 
therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nicely 18 
modified, and gave thoſe complex Ideas Names, that they might Ws 
the more eaſily record, and diſcourſe of thoſe things, they were & | 
daily converſant in, without long Ambages and 'Circualocut Wl 
ons ; and that the things they were continually to give and r- 
ceive Information about, might be the eaſier and quicker under WE 
ſtood. That this is fo, and that Men in framing different com 
plex eas, and giving them Names, have been much governed 
by the End of Speech in general, (which is a very ſhort and 
expedite Way of conveying their Thoughts one to another )x Wi 
evident in the Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found 21 
out, and applied to ſeveral complex Ideas of modibed Actum WR 
belonging to their ſeveral Trades, for diſpatch fake, in ther 
Direction or Diſcourſes about them. Which Ideas are not ge 4 
nerally framed in the Minds of Men not converſant about tet 21 
Operations. And thence the Words that ſtand for them, by 
the greateſt part of Men of the ſame Language, are not und 
ſtood. V. g. Colſhire, Drilling, Filtration, Cohobation, are Wound #1 
ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which being ſeldom in ix 
Minds of any but thoſe few, whoſe particular Imployments d 
at every turn ſuggeſt them to their Thoughts, thoſe Name d 
them are not generally underſtood but by Smiths, ano C. 
miſts ; who having framed the complex Ideas, which theſe Word 
ſtand for, and having given Names to them, or received then 
from others, upon hearing of theſe Names in Communication: 
readily conceive thoſe Ideas in their Minds; as by CobobationalÞt 
the ſimple Ideas of Diſtilling, and the pouring the Liquor, d 
ſtilled from any thing, back upon the remaining Matter, au 
diſtilling it again Thus we ſee, that there are great Varies 
of ſimple Ideas, as of Taſtes and Smells, which have no Nam 
and of Modes many more. Which either not having been iſ 
nerally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great Uſe to 
taken notice of in the Affairs and Converſe of Men, they have n 
had Names given to them, and ſo paſs not for Species. This 
ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to conſider more ar Wye, "= 


we come to ſpeak of Words. 
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Of the Modes of Thinking, 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 


s. 1. Hen the Mind turns its View in- Senſation, Re- 
1 \ V wards upon its ſelf, and contem- %embrance, 
= plates irs own Actions, Thinking is Contemplati- 
the firſt that occurs. In it the Mind obſerves a 9% &c. 
great Variety of Modifications, and from thence 3 
companies, and is annexed to any Impreſſion on the Body, made 
by an external Object, being diſtinct from all other Modifica- 
tions of Thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a ma” Idea, 
Bs which we call Senſation ;, which is, as it were, the actual En- 
WE trance of any Idea into the Underſtanding by the Senſes. The 
lame Idea, when it again recurs without he Operation of the 
like Object on the external Senſory, is Remembrance : If it be 


and brought again in View, tis Recolle#ion : If it be held there 


| 7. Ideas float in our Mind, without any Reflection or Regard of 
the Underſtanding, it is that, which the French call Reſberie; 


our Language has ſcarce a Name for it: When the Ideas that 


offer themſelves, (for as 1 have obſerved in another place, 
EE whit we are awake, there will always be a Train of Ideas ſuc- 
ceeding one another in our Minds, ) are taken notice of, and, as 
i it were, regiſtred in the Memory, it is Attention: When the 


en Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes its View on 
o any Idea, conſiders it on all lides, and will not be called off by 
Fl | he ordinary Sollicitation of other Ideas, it is that we call Inten- 
< ion, or Study: Sleep, without dreaming, is Reſt from all theſe. 
au And Dreaming it ſelf, is the having of Ideas (vhilſt the outward 
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Ii their uſual Quickneſs, ) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by any 
External Objects, or known Occalion ; nor under any Choice 


3 hich we call Extra, be not dreaming with the Eyes open, I 

cave to be examined. 

1 S. 2. Theſe are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Modes of 
= | | 0 M 4. Thi ning, 


BS receives diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Perception, which actually ac- 


ES fought after by the Mind, an | with Pain and Endeavour found, 


long under attentive Conſideration, *tis Contemplation : When 


denſes are ſtopp'd, fo that they receive not outward Objects 


or Conduct of the Underftanding at all: And whether that, 
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184 Of the Modes of Thinking. 
Thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in it ſelf, and fo have », 
diſtinct Ideas of, as it hath of Hite and Red, a Square or a Cy. i 
cle. I do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat at 
large of this Set of Jdeas, which are got from Reflection: That 
would be to make a Volume, It ſuffices to my preſent Purpoks, be 
to have ſhewn here, by ſome few Examples, of what fort thels | 
Ideas are, and how the Mind comes by them; eſpecially ſince] | 
{hull have Occation hcreafter to treat more at large of Reaſoning, 
 Fudging, Volition, and Knowledge, which are forme of the mo 
conliderable Operations of the Mind, and Modes of Thinking, We 

kr S. 3. But, perhaps, it may not be an unpar. 
The various donable Digrethon, nor wholly impertinent to ou 
Attention of preſent Deſign, it we reflect here upon the differen 
e Mind in State of the Mind in Thinking, Which thole Initancy 
Thinking. of Attention, Reſverie, and Dreaming, Oc. before 
mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. I hat ther 

are Ideas, ſome or other, always preſent in the Mind of a ws 
ing Man, every one's Experience convinces him; though the 
Mind employs it ſelf about them with ſeveral Degrees of Atten. 
tion. Sometimes the Mind fixes it ſelf with ſo much Earneſtnes 
on the Contemplation of ſome Objects, that it turns their liz 

on all ſides ; remarks their Relations and Circumſtances and 
views every part ſo nicely, and with fuch Intention, that i 
ſhuts out all other Thoughts, and takes no notice of the ordinar 
Impreſſions made then on the Senſes, which at another Scala 

: would produce very ſenſible Perceptions: At other times, it bus WF 
| ly obſerves the Train of Ideas, that ſucceed in the Underſtand WF 
= 10g, without directing, and purſuing any of them : And at o 
ther times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as fam 
Shadows, that make no Impreſſion. NES F 
S. 4. This Difference of Intention, and Remi 
Hence t h Of the Mind in Thinking, with a great Varies 
bable this of Degrees, between earneit Study, and very neu © 
Thinkivg is minding nothing at all, every one, I think, he © 
wo Haier, not experimented in himſelf. Trace it a little farthev Wb b 
3 e and you find the Mind in Sleep, retired as it wet F t 
1 from the Senſes, and out of the reach of that = © 
et Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, Which 7 
other times produce very vivid and ſentible 14eas. I need no r 
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tor this, inftance in thoſe, who ſleep out whole ſtormy Night 7 
without hearing the Thunder, or ſceing the Lightning, or ea 0 
ing the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible enough "Ml 

Hole, who arg waking, But in this Retirement of the 15 1 
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=  f.om the Senſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and incohe- 
rent manner of Thinking, which we call Dreaming: And laſt of 
all, found Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and puts an end tö all 


him thus far. That which I would farther conclude from 
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Appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has Experience 
of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without Difficulty leads 


hence, is, That ſince the Mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral 
times, ſeveral Degrees of Thinking; and be ſometimes even in a 
waking Mun ſo remiſs, as to have Thoughts dim and obſcure | 
to that Degree, that they are very little removed from none at 
all; and at laſt in the dark Retirements of found Sleep, loſes the 
Sight perfectly of all Ideas whatſoever : Since, I ſay, this is evi- 
dently ſo in Matter of Fact, and conſtant Experience, I ask, 


whether it be not probable, that Thinking j the Action, and not 


the Eſſence of the Soul ? Since the Operations of Agents will eaſily 


admit of Intention and Remiſſion; bur the Efſences of chi, br 


are __ conceived capable of any fuch Variation. But this 
the by. a 
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CHAP. XX. 
, Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 
S. I. Mongſt the ſimple eas, which we re- Pleaſure and 


ceive both from Senſation and Reflecti- Pain ſimple 
on, Pain and Pleaſure are two very con- Ideas. 
ſiderable ones. For as in the Body, there is Sen- 
lation barely in its ſelf, or accompanied with Pain or Pleaſure; 
ſo the Thought, or Perception of the Mind is ſimply ſo, or 
elle accompanied alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight, or Trouble, 
call it how you pleaſe. Theſe, like other ſimple Ideas, cannot 
be deſcribed, nor their Names defined; the Way of knowing 
them, is, as of the ſimple Ideas of the Senſes, only by Experi- 
ence. For to define them by the preſence of Good or Evil, is 
no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by making us 
reflect on what we feel in our ſelves, upon the ſeveral and va- 
rious Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds, as they are 
differently applied to, or conſidered by us. | 

S. 2. Things then are Good or Evil, only in. Good and Evil. 
Reference to Pleaſure or Pain. That we call Goad, what. lich 
; WAIC 
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Modes of Pleaſure and Pain 
which = apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or diminiſh Pain in n; 


* 


7 


er elſe to procure,. or preſerve us the Poſſeſſion of any other Good, or Ab. 


Jence of any Evil. And on the contrary, we name that Boi! 
which # apt to produce or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Plz. 
Here in n or elſe to procure us ally Evil, or deprive us of any Good 
By Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be underſtood to. mean of Body 
or Mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; though in Truth 
they be only different Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometime; 
occaſioned by Diſorder in the Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of 


S. 3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſe; 
Our Paſſions them, Good and Evil, are the Hinges on which 
wovedby Good our Paſſions turn: And if we reflect on our ſelves, 


_ and Evil. and obſerve how theſe, under various Conſidera. 


tions, operate in us; what Modifications or Tem- 

pers of Mind, what internal Senſations (if I may ſo call tnem,) 
they produce in us, we may thence form to our ſelves the 1d 
of our Paſſions. 8 5 
S. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the Thought 
Lowe. he has of the Delight, which any preſent, or ab- 
ſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the 14 
we call Love, For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he 
is eating them, or in Spring, when there are none, thai he /oe; 


Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte of Grapes delights 


him ; let an Alteration of Health or Conſtitution deſtroy the 
Delight of their Taſte, and he then can be ſaid to love Grajes 
no longer. XY 1 © 
SR S. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of thc 
Hatred. Pan, which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to 

produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were i 


my Buſineſs here, to enquire any farther than into the bare 


Ideas of our Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications 
of Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our Love and Hara 
of inanimate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on that 
Pleaſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Appli- Þ 
cation any way to our Senſes, though with their Deſtruction : 
But Hatred or Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, Þ 
is often the Uneaſineſs or Delight, which we find in our felvs 
ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being, or Happ. 
neſs. Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children o 
Friends, producing conſtant Delight in him, he is ſaid con. 


ſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to note, that our Heas of 


Love and Hatred, are but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in rf 1 
: vert by 
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Modes of Pleaſure aud Pain. 187 
pect of Pleaſure and Pain in general, however cauſed in us. | 
S. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf _ -. | 
upon the Abſence of any thing, whoſe preſent Deſire. 
Enjoyment carries the Idea of Delight with it, is He A 
that we call Deſire, which is greater or leſs, as that Uneaſineſs * 
is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the by, it may perhaps ? 
be of fome Ulſe to remark, that the chief, if not only Spur to . 
Human Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For whatever 4 
Good is propos'd, if irs Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nor Pain 

wi hit; if a Man be eaſie and content without it, there is no 

Deſire of it, nor Endeavour after it; there is no more but a 6 
bare Veleity, the Term uſed to ſignifie the loweſt Degree of De- 
fire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is fo lit- 1 
tle Uneaſineſs in the Abſence of any thing, that it carries a Man 
no farther than ſome faint Wiſhes for it, without any more effe- 
Ctual or vigorous Uſe of the Means to attain it. Deſire alſo is 
= ftopp'd or abated by the Opinion of the Impoſſibility or Unat- 
tainableneſs of the Good propog'd, as far as the Uneaſineſs is cu- 
red or allay'd by chat Conſideration. This might carry our 
= Thoughts farther, were it ſeaſonable in this place. 

S. 7. Foy is a Delight of the Mind, from the Jo. 

= Confidcration of the preſent or aſſured approach- 

ing Poſſ.ffion of a Good; and we are then poſſeſſed of any 
Good, when we have it ſo in our Power, that we can uſe it 
when we PBS Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, as Foy at the Ar- 
rival of Relief, even before he has the Pleaſure of uſing it: 
= And a Father, in whom the very Well-being of his Children 
= cauſes Delight, is always, as long as his Children are in ſuch a 
State, in the Poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs but to reflect 
on it to have that Pleaſure. VV 
fe S. 8. Sorrow is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon Sorrow. 

5 tbe Thought of a Good loſt, which might have 

been enjoyꝰd longer; or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. 

at S. 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which Hupe. 
every one finds in himſelf, upon the Thought of 
na profitable future Enjoyment of a thing, which 
5 light him. 5 | PE 
is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon Fear. 


is apt to de- 


s S. 10. Fear i 
d the Thought of future Evil likely to befal us. 

8. 11. Deſpair is the Thought of the Unattain- Deſpair. 
ibleneſs of any Good, which works differently in 7 
Mens Minds, ſometimes producing Uneaſineſs or Pain, ſometimes 
f. BY Reſt and Indolency, | 

* 8 | S. 12. 
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Modes of Pleaſur 
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and Pain. 


5 S. 12. Anger is Uneaſineſs or Diſompoſure or 
Anger. the Mind, upon the Receipt of any Injury, with 


| 

CO a preſent Purpoſe of Revenge. 
Envy. S. 13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, caufed ] 

rh by the Conſideration of a Good we deſire, obtain. M « 
ed by one, we think ſhould not have had it before us. W 1 


S. 14. "Theſe two laſt, Envy and Anger, not be.. 
What Paſſions ing Cauſed by Pain and Pleaſure fimply in them- 


0 
4 Men have. ſelves, but having in them ſome mixed Conſidera- 2 
5 1 tions of our ſelves and others, are not therefore to t 
be found in all Men, becauſe thoſe other Parts of valuing their Þ 
Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanting in them: But all te I 
Teſt terminated purely in Pain and Pleaſure, are, I think, to be Þ 
found in all Men. For we love, deſire, rejoice, and hope, only li 
in reſpect of Pleaſure ; we hare, fear, and grieve only in reſpeck o 
of Pain ultimately: In fine, all theſe Paſſions are moved b) B 
things, only as they appear to be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and MF th 
Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way or other annexed w 
| To them. Thus wel extend our Hatred uſually to the Sub- 
ject, (at leaſt if a ſenſible or voluntary Agent,) which has r- — 
duced Pain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves, is a conſtant Pain: ; 
Bur we do not fo conſtantly love what has done us Good; be WW 
cauſe Pleaſure operates not fo ſtrongly on us, as Pain; and be. 
cauſe we are not fo ready to have hope, it will do ſo again. 
But this by the by. | 
Si. 15. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Uneaſ- 
Pleaſure and nels, I muſt all along be underſtood (as I have :- . 


Pain, whar. bove intimated) to mean, not only bodily Pain 
; and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight or Uneaſne|; 
is felt by us, whether ariſing from any grateful, or unaccepradic 
Senſation or Reflection. | 
S. 16. "Tis farther to be conſidered, That in Reference to 
the Paſſions, the removal or leſſening of 4 Pain j conſidered, 
and operates as a Pleaſure : And the lols or diminiſhing of a Plex: 
| fare, as a Pain. | ; 
3997 S. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in 
Shame. moſt Perſons Operations on the Body, and cauſe 
various Changes in it: Which not being always 
ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea of each Pat 
fon. For Shame, Which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon 
the Thought of having done ſomething, which is indecent, or 
will leſſen the valued Eſteem which others have for us, has not 
always bluſhicg accompanying it. 


—— 


& 18, 
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Of Power. 
8. 18. 1 would not be miſtaken here, as if I 2 
meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Paſſions ; they are 257 In. 
mauy more than thoſe I have here named: Andthole pane; to few 
I have taken notice of, would each of them re- how our Ideas 
quire a much larger, and more accurate Diſcourſe. of the Paſſions | 
I have only mentioned theſe here, as ſo many In- are get from 
= ſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain reſulting in Senſation aud 
our Minds, from various Conſiderations of Good Keftection. 
and Evil. I might, perhaps, have inſtanced in o- 25 
tber Modes of Pleaſure and Pain more ſimple than theſe, as the 
Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure of Eating and 
I Drinking to remove them; The Pain of tender Eyes, and the 
© Pleafire of Mulick ; Pain from captious uninſtructive Wrang- 
lng, and the Pleaſure of rational Converſation with a Friend, 
or ol well - directed Study in the Search and Diſcovery of Truth. 
But the Paſſions being of much more Concernment to us, I ra- 
| WE ther made choice to. inſtance in them, and ſhew how the Ideas 
ve have of them, are derived from Senſation and Reflection. 
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3 ed, by the Senſes, of the Alteration 87. % 
' Wh of thoſe ſimple Ideas, it obſerves in 

& things without; and taking notice how one comes to an end, 

= and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was not be- 
fore; reflecting alſo on what paſſes within it ſelf, and obſerving 
a conſtant Change of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſion ol 
= outward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the Deter- 
= mination of its own Choice ; and concluding from what it has 
ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like Changes will 
for the future be made, in the fame things, by like Agents, and 
by the like Ways, conſiders in one thing the Poſſibiſity of ha- 
Ving any of its {imple Ideas changed, and in another the Pofh- 
E bility of making that Change; and ſo comes by that Idea which 
We call Power. Thus we fay, Fire has a Power to melt Gold, 
re. to deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its inſenſible Parts, and conſe 
& quently its Hardneſs, and make it fluid; and Gold has a Power = 


». 1. 4 H E Mind being every Day inform- Thu Idea how 
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be melted : That the Sun has a Power to blanch Wax, and 
Wax a Power to be blanched by the Sun, whereby the Yellownet 
is deſtroy d, and Whiteneſs made to exiſt in its room. In 
which, and the like Cafes, the Power we conſider, is in refe- 
rence to the Change of perceivable Ideas. For we cannot ob- 
ſerve any Alteration to be made in, or Operation upon any 
thing, but by the obſervable Change of its ſenſible Ideas ; nor 
conceive any Alteration to be made, but by conceiving a 
Change of ſome of its Ideas. 
Tr S. 2. Power thus conſidered, is two-fold, viz, 
Power active as able ro make, or able to receive any Change: 
. and paſſive. The one may be call'd 48:ve, and the other Pa. 
S  SDNES ſive Power. Whether Matter be not wholly de- 
ſtitute of Active Power, as its Author GO D is truly above 
all. paſſive Power; and whether the intermediate State of crea- 
ted: Spirits be not that alone, which is capable of both active 
and paſſive Power, may be worth Conſideration. I ſhall not 
now enter into that Enquiry, my preſent Buſineſs being not to 
ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by the 
Tea of it. But ſince active Powers make fo great a part of our 
complex Ideas of natural Subſtances, ( as we Nall ſee hereafter,) 
and I mention them as ſuch, according to common Apprehen- 
fion ; yet they being nor, perhaps, ſo truly active Powers, as 
our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it not 
F amiſs, by this Intimation, to direct our Minds to the Conſiders 
2 tion of GOD and Spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of active Power, 
| a S. 3. I confeſs Power includes in it ſome kind of 
$ Power in- Relation, (a Relation to Action or Change,) as 
0 cludes Rela» indeed which of our Ideas, of what kind ſoever, 
ron. When attentively conſidered, does not? For our 
NF laeas of Extenſion, Duration, and Number, do 
= — they not all contain in them a ſecret Relation of the Parts? 
& Figure and Motion have ſomething relative in them much 
more vilibly : And ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, 
Se. what are they but the Powers of different Bodies, in rele 
tion to our Perception? Gc. And if conſidered in the things 
themſelves, do they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, 
and Motion of the Parts? All which include ſome kind of Ree 
lation in them. Our Idea therefore of Power, I think, may well Ml 
have a place amongſt other ſimple Ideas, and be conſidered 
one of them, being one of thoſe, that make a principal Inge 7 
dient in our complex Ideas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereafter 
have occaſion to obſerve. L e r ee 
= S. 4 
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8. 4. We are abundantly furniſhed with the 


chings. In moſt of them we cannot avoid obler- Idea of a#iwe 
Wving their ſenſible Qualities, nay, their very Sub- Power ads 
W {ances to be in a continual Flux: And therefore From Spirit. 

W with Reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill ro the © | 
ame Change. Nor have we of active Power (which is the more 


whatever Change is obſerved, the Mind muft collect a Power 
ſomewhere, able to make that Change, as well as a Poſſibility 
Win the thing it ſelf to receive it. But yet, if we will. confider 
it attentively, Bodies, by our Senſes, do not afford us ſo clear 
Wand diſtinct an Idea of active Power, as we have from Reflection 


whence we have the cleareſt Ideas of the Powers, which produce 
Wheſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body affords us no Idea at all, 


Ve from Body any Idea of the beginning of Motion. A Body 
Wat reſt affords us no Idea of any active Power to move; and when 
Wt is ſet in Motion it ſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than 
n Action in it. For when the Ball obeys the Stroke of a Bil- 
Waard-ſtick, it is not any Action of the Ball, but bare Paſſion : 
Alſo when by Impulſe it ſets another Ball in Motion, that lay 
Wn its way, it only communicates the Motion it had received 
om another, and loſes in it ſelf ſo much, as the other received; 
Phich gives us but a very obſcure Idea of an ative Power of mo- 
ing in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, bur not 
Produce any Motion. For it is but a very obſcure Idea of Power, 
* hich reaches not the Production of the Action, but the Con- 
nuation of the Paſſion. For fo is Motion, in a Body impelled 
another: The Continuation of the Alteration made in it 


uation of the Alteration of its Figure by the fame Blow, is 
Action. The 14ea of the beginning of Motion, we have 
. 4 from Reflection on what paſſes in our ſelves, where we 
ad by Experience, that barely by willing it, barely by a 
bought of the Mind, we can 
Fhich were before at reſt, So that ir ſeems to me, we have 

m the Obſervation of the Operation of Bodies by our Senſes, 
very imperfect obſcure Idea of active Power, ſince they 
= ord us not any Idea in themſelves of the Power to begin any 
4. 2 | | | | Action, 


- 


Idea of paſſive Power, by almoſt all forts of ſenſible The claare 


proper Signification of the Word Power ) fewer Inſtances. Since 


on the Operations of our Minds. For all Power relating to A- 
tion, and there being but two ſorts of Action, whereof we 
have any Idea, viz. Thinking and Motion, let us conſider 


it is only from Reflection that we have that. 2. Neither have 


em Reſt to Motion being little more an Action than the Con- 


move the Parts of our Bodies, 
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192 Of Power. 3 
Action, either Motion or Thought. But if, from the Inipulk, 


by its Leu: Only I thought it worth while to conſider here by 


commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular 


to prefer the Motion of any part of the Body to its Reſt, and 
vice verſa in any particular Inſtance, is that which we call the 
Wil. The actual Exerciſe of that Power, by directing any 


ing ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſome real 
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Bodies are obſerved to make one upon another, any one thinks 
he has a clear Idea of Power, it ſerves as well to my Purpof 
Senſation being one of thoſe Ways, whereby the Mind come; 


the way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of ai; 
Power clearer from Reflection on its own Operations, than i 
doth from any external Senfation. N N 
S. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, That ve 
Will and Us. find in our ſelves a Power to begin or forbear, 
der anding, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, and 
two Powers, Motions of our Bodies, barely by a Thought ot 
Preference of the Mind ordering, or, as it were, 


Action. This Power which the Mind has, thus to order the 
Conſideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to conſider it; ot 


particular Action, or its Forbearance, is that which we call V. 
lition or Willing. The Forbearance of that Action, conſequent 
to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called Voluntm. 
And whatſoever Action is performed without ſuch a Thought 
of the Mind, is called Involuntary: The Power of Perception 
is that which we call the Underſtanding. Perception, which 
we make the Act of the Underſtanding , is of three forts: 
1. The Perception of Ideas in our Minds. 2. The Perception of 
the Signification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Conne 
xion or Repugnancy, Agreement or Diſagreement, that there 
is between any of our Ideas. All theſe are attributed to the Un- 


derſtanding, or perceptive Power, though it be the two latter 


only that Ute allows us to fay we underſtand. 


S. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of Perce | 


Faculties, wing, and of Preferring, are uſually call'd by ano- 
ther Name: And the ordinary way of Speaking 


is, That the Underſtanding and Will are two Faculties of thei | 
Mind; a Word proper enough, if it be uſed as all Words ſhould 


be, ſo as nor to breed any Confuſion in Mens Thoughts, by be. 


Beings in the Soul, that performed thoſe Actions of Underſtand 
ing and Volition, For when we fay, the i is the command 
ing and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul; that it is, or is not free) 
that it determines the inferior Faculties; that it — fn 
| 5 | ta 
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: | a 
n -xpreffions, by thoſe that carefully attend to their on He, 
8 and conduct their Thoughts more by the Evidence of Thin 


than the Sound of Words, may be underſtood in a clear ar 
diſtin& Senſe: Let I ſuſped, [I fay, that this way of Speaking 


7 o] Faculties, has milled many into a confuſed Notion of ſo many 

We diſtinct Agents in us, which had their ſeveral Provinces. and 
Authorities, and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral Acti- 

e ons, as ſo many diſtigEt Beings ; which has been no ſmall Oc- 
8 calion-of Wrangling, Obſcurity, and Uncertainty, in Queſtions 

„ | ws 4 

r S. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a Whence the 

e. Power to begin or forbear, continue or put an end Ideas of Li- 

1 I to: ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the Confide- %) and Ne- 


nation of the Extent of this Power of the Mind ceſſſ y. 
„ever the Actions of the Man, which every one 
bl finds in himſelf, ariſe: the Ideas of | Liberty and Neceſſity. | 


the 8. 8. All the Actions, that we haye any Idea 


ol, reducing themſelves,” as has been faid, to theſe Liberty what. 


1 ; two, viz. Thinking and Motion, ſo far as a Man wall ig 


„has a Power to think, or not to think; to move, or not to 
ent 5 Ny 0 — 13; * | '® » "IT 
were, according to the Preference or Direction of his own 


1 Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power; where ever 
ich doing or hor ofa will not 2 follow upon the Prefe- 
s: Tow of his Mind directing it, there he is not free; 7 per- 
ore | haps the Action may be voluntary. So that the I4za of Liberty, 


i che Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or forbear any par- 


dere cular Action, n the Determination or Thought of 
Un- the. Mind, whereby eicher of them is preferr d to the other; 


where either of them is not in the Power of the Agent to be 
Liberty, that Agent is under Neceſſity, So that Liberty cannot be, 
may be Thought, there may be Will, there may be Volition, 


Joos Inſtance or two, may make this clear. 1 
S. 9. A Tennis ball, whether in Motion, by Suppoſes the 


not by any one taken to be a free Agent. If we ing, and Will, 
enquire into the Reaſon, we ſhall find it is, be- 


cauſe we conceive not a Tennis- ball to think, and conſequently 
not to have any Volition, or — of Motion to Reſt, 
| of 


iQtates of the Underſtanding, Ge. though theſe, and the like 
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{ Mind, fo far is a Man free. Where ever any Performance or 


produced by him according to his Volition, there he is not at 
where 1 97 is no Thought, no Volition, no Will; but there 


nere there is no Liberty. A little Conſideration of an obvi- 


the Stroke of a Racket, or lying ſtill at reſt, is Under ffand-- 
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494 Of Power: 
of bie vetſa; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free Agent; 


2 
1 * 
k \ 


but all ĩs both Motion and Reſt, come under our Idea of Nece;. i : 

if farygiand ate ſocalbd. Likewiſe a Man falling into the Water, is 
(. Bridge breaking under him, has not herein Liberty, is not 2 ri 
tee Agent., For though he has Volition) though he prefers hu 


not falling to falling; yet the Forbearante of that Motion ny We 

being in his Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of that Motion fol. 

I tows. not upon his Volition j and therefore therein he is no; 
F free) So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or - tits Friend; by a Convul. Bi 
| five: Motion of his Arm, which; it is not in his Power, by Vol. 
tion or the Direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear 3 no Body Wi 
thinks he has in this Liberty ; every one pities him, as aCting by WF co 
Neceffity and Conſtraint © 4s 3 0s 4 
S8. 10. Againg ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilt WW 00 
Belongs not to faſt alleep, into a Room, where 8 a P erſon be th 
Volition. longs to ſee and ſpeak with, and be there locked N roy 
flaſt in, beyond his Power to get out; he awakes, WE ter 

and is glad to find himſelf in fo deſirable Company, which he C 
Rays willingly in, i. e. prefers his ſtay to going away. Lask, f ber 
not this ſtay voluntary ? I thiak, no Body will doubt it; and fen 
yet being locked faſt in, tis evident he is not at Liberty not u the 
ſtay, he has not Freedom tobe gone. So that Liberty # nt. tai 
| Idea: belonging to Volition, or preferring; but to the Perſon having by 
the Power ot doing, 3 to do, according as the Mind E. 
ſhall chuſe or direct. Our Idea of Liberty reaches as far as that BF the 
Power, and no farther. For where ever Reſtraint comes u rie 
check that Power, or Compulſion takes away that Indifferency I lea 
of Ability on either ſide to act, or to forbear acting, there Li we 


berty, and our Notion of it, preſently ceaſees. Mr 
33 43070 $01 6. 11. We have Inſtances enough, and olten © the 
't Plantary op- more than enough in our own-Bodies. A Mans fit 
'Y pdſed to luι Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which 525 


lantarg. net to not in his Power by any Thought or Volition to BY - 
Neceſſay. ſtop; and therefore in teſpecł of theſe Motions, BY ing 
where Reſt depends not on his Choice, nor would the 
follow the Determination of his Mind, if it ſhould prefer 15 pla 
he is not a free Agent. Convulfive Motions agi ate bis Leg, BY nin 
ſo that though he wils it never ſo much, he cannot by any Pow. ren 
er of his Mind ſtop their Motion, ( as in that odd Diſeaſe or 
called Chorea Sancti Viti,) but he is perpetually dancing: He ref 
is not at Liberty in this Action, but undet as much Necetfiry oi are 
moving, as a Stone chat falls, or a Tennis. ball ſtruck with 4 bb 
Racket. On the other ſide, a Palſie or the Stocks . * lea 
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ö gs from obeying the Determination of his Mind, if it would: 
| LG 85 Body to another Place. In all theſe there 
is want of Freedom; though the fitting ſtill even of a Paraly+: 
tick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly voluntary. V- 
d /untary then nt oppoſe 6 Neceſſary 5 but to Involuntary. For a 
Man may prefer wat he can do, ro what he cannot do 5 the: 
Sue he i in, to its Abſence or Change, though Neceſfit) has 
t made it in it ſelf unalterable. 210119 * neee e 
„ 12 As it i in the Motions of the Body, fo Liberty phat. 
ir is in the Thoughts of bur Minds; Where any 
one is ſuch, tat we have Power to take it up, or lay it by, ac- 


— 


cording to the Preference of / the Mind, there we are as Liberty. 
A waking. Man being under the Neceſſity of having ſome Ideas 
| conſtantly in his Mind, is not at Liberty to think, or not to 
think; no more than he is at Liberty, whether his Body ſhalt 
touch any other, or no: But whether he will remove his Con- 
templation from one "He to another; is many times in his 
Choice; and then he is in reſpect of his Iles, as much at L- 
berty, as he is in refpect of Bodies he reſts on: He can ar Plca- 
| fare” remove himſelf from one to another. But yet ſome Ideas to 


{ the Mind, like fore Motion s to the Body, are ſuch; as in cer- 
| tain Circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their Abſence 
by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. M Man on the Rack, is not at 
Liberty to lay by the Mea of Pain, and divert himſeif with 04 
ther Contemplations : And ſometimes a boiſlerous Paſſion hur- 

| ries our Fhoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without 


TSS EaGoBSSD; AKS 


would rather ehuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains the Power 


ä to ſtop or continue, begin or forbear any of theſe Motions of 
ih me Body withour, or Thoughts within, according as it thinks 


tt to prefer elther to the other, we then conſider the Man as 
Dr 
„ S. 13. iWhereever Thought is wholly want- Necefity, 
ng, or the Power to act or forbear according ro Thar. | 
the Direction of Thought, there Neceſſity takes | 
place. This in an Agent capable of Volition, when the Begin- 
e nag or Continuation we Action is contrary to that Prefe. 
rence of his Mind, is called Compulſion; when the hind'rin 
or ſtopping any Action is contrary to his Volition, it is called 
rant. Agents that have no Thought, no Volition at all, 
ae in every thing veceſſary Agents. Fe”. 3 
„ 8. 14. N chis be lo, ( as 1 imagine it it, ) Liberty belongs 
= leave it to be conſidered, Whether it may not - 207 1 rhe Will, 
WW. - N 2 help 
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Liberty, which is but a Power, belongs only to Agents, and can- 


not preciſely. For though a Man would prefer flying to walk 


ſelf to have over any part of the Man, by imploy ing it in, ot 


ing or forbearance has the actual preference in the Mind, which 


help to put an end to that long agitated, and, I think, unrez 
ſonable, becauſe unintelligible, Queſt ion, vix. - Whether Mar; 
Wil be free, or no? For if I miſtake not, it follows, from wha i 
J have faid, that the Queſtion it {elf is altogether improper; 
and it is as inſignificant to ask, whether Man's il be free, 1 

to ask, whether his Sleep be ſwilt, or his Vertue ſquare: IL. 
berty being as little applicable to the Vl, as Swiftneſs of Motion 
is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Vertue. Every one would laugh at 
the Abſurdity of ſuch à Qireſtion, as either of theſe ; becauſe i 
is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong not to 
Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Vertue: And when any 
one well conſiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that 


not be an Attribute or Modification of the Mil, which is aß 
S. 15. Such is the Difficuley of explaining, and 
Vilitin. giving clear Notions of internal Actions by 

EV: that I muſt here warn my Reader that Ordering, 
Direfting, Chuſing, Preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, wil 
not diſtinctly enough expreſs Volieion, unleſs he will reflect on 
what he himſelf. does, whe he ihk. For Example, Preferig 
which ſeems perhaps beſt ro expreſs the Act of Volition, does i 


ing, yet who can ſay he ever will it? 'Volsrjon, tis plain, is u 
Act of the Mind knowingly exerting that Dominion it takes it 


with-holding it from any particular Action. And what is the 
Wil, but the Faculty to do this? And is that Faculty any 
thing more in Effect, than a Power, the Power of the Mind u 
determine its Thought, to the producing, continuing, or ſtop 
ping any Action, as far as it depends on us? For can it be de 
nied, that whatever Agent has a Power to think on its own 
Actions, and to prefer their doing or omiſſion either to other, 
has that Faculty call'd #1 ?' Mil then is nothing but ſuch 1 
Power. Liberty, on the other fide, is the Power a Man has to 
do or forbear doing any particular Action, according as its do- 


is the ſame thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wilt it. 
5 RP MT. §. 1 6. J is plain then, That the Will is no 
Powers be. thing but one Power or Ability, and Freedom i 
long to 4- mother Power or Ability : So that to ask, whe 
ens. ther the Hill has Freedom, is to ask, whether one 
 . Power bas another Power, one Ability mow 5 

| ty BE 
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= Queſtion, viz. Whether the ill be free? is in Effect to ask, 
Wbecher the il be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaſt to ſup- 


- 


co Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in a Man, 
co produce, or forbear producing Motions in parts of his Body, 
by Choice or Preference; which is that which denominates him 
tree, and is Freedom it ſeif. But if any one ſhould ask, whether 


Errs, who knowing that Rich was a Denomination from the 
Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether Riches themſelves 
8. 17. However the name Faculty, which Men have given to 
vil WF this Power call'd the il, and whereby they have been led in- 
on WE to a way of talking of the il as acting, may, by an Appro- 
ny WT priation that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palliate the 
Abſurdity; yer the ii in truth, ſignifies nothing but a Power, 
or Ability, to prefer or chuſe : And when the Vill, under the 


2 „ *. 
T7 8 
5 


n Name of a Faculty, is conſidered, as: it is, barely as an Ability 


$ it to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, or not free, 


or will eaſily diſcover it ſelf. For if it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe 


te and talk of Faculties, as diſtin& Beings, that can act, (as we 
do, when we ſay the Mill orders, and the Mil is free,) tis fit 
| to WE that we ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, 
and a dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, 
which are but ſeveral Modes of Motion; as well as we make 
the Will and Underſtanding to be Faculties, by which the Acti- 
ons of Chuſing and Perceiving are produced, which are bur ſe- 
8 veral Modes X Thinking: And we may as properly ſay, that 
dis the ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances ; 


or, as is uſual, that the il directs the Underſtanding, or the 
I Underſtanding obeys, or obeys not the i: It being altogether 

2 proper and intelligible to ſay, that the Power of Speaking 
direct the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or 
diſodeys the Power of Speaking. 

. 18. This way of ralking, n&vertheleſs, as prevailed, and, 
as I guels, produced great Confuſion. For theſe being all dif- 
1 — ferent 


| ., + 
Ability; à Queſtion at firſt ſight too groſly abſurd to make a. 
4 [Diſpute, or need an Anſwer; For who is it that ſees. not, that 
WE Powers belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, 
Ind not of Powers themielves ? So that this way of +: ting the 

e 


poſe it, fince Freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
WT cle. If Freedom can wich any Propriety of 2 be applied 


Freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to underſtand 
well what he ſaid; and he would be thought to deſerve Midss 


as that the ill chuſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives; 
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5 Ea 
ferent Powers in the Mind, or in the Man, to do ſcveral Adi. 
ons, he &xerts chinas he' thinks fit : But the Power to do one 
Action, is not operated on by the Power of doing another AQ. 
on. For the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power. of 
Chuſing, nor the Power of: Chuſing on the Power of Think. 
ing; no more than the Power, of Dancing operates on the Po. 
er of Singing; or che Power of Singing on the Yower of Dan. 
cing, as any one, who reflecta on it, will eaſily perceive: and 
yet this is it, which we fay; when we thus ſpeak, that he 1 
operates on the Onderſtanding,. ar the Underſt and ing on the Will, 

S. 19. I grant; that this or that actual Thought, may be 
the Occaſion of Volition, or exetriſing the Power; a; Man has 
ro chuſe; or the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual 
thinking on this or that thing: As the actual ſinging of ſuch 
a Tune, may be the Occaſion of dancing ſuch a Dance, and the 
actual dancing of ſuch a Dance; the Occaſion of finging ſuch z 
Tune. But in all theſe, it is not one Power that oe rates ON 4; 
nother: But ĩt ĩs the Mind that operates, and exerts theie Pow- 
ers; it is the Man that does the Action, it is the Agent that 
has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Relations, not 4 
gents: And that which has the Power, or not the Power 20 operate, 
s that alone; which's, or # not free, and not the Power it ſelf: 
For Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong to nothing, but 
What has, or has not a Power to at. 

S8. 20. The attributing to Faculties, that which 
Liberty be. belonged not to them, has given Occaſion to thi 
lo, not to Way of talking: But the introducing into Dif 
che Wil. © courſes concerning che Mind, with the Name of 

Flaculties, a Notion of their operating, has, I ſup- 
poſe, as little advanced our Knowledge in that part of our ſelves, 
at the great uſe and mention of the like Invention of Faculties, 
in the Operations of the Body, has helped us in the Knowledge (| 
of Phyſick. Not that I deny there are Faculties, both in the de 
Body and Mind: They both of them have their Porers of O 
perating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. Fot ** 
nothing can operate, that is not able to operate; aud that is nt 
able to operate, that has no Power to operate. Nor do 1 deny, 8 
that thoſe Words, and the like; are to have their place in the! 
common Ule of Languages, that have made them currant. 11 
| looks like too much Affectalion wholly to lay them by: And 
Philoſophy it ſelf, though it likes not 2 gaudy Dreſs, yet when 8 
it appears in publick, muſt have ſo much Complacency, as 0% ; 


3 


be cloathed in the ordinary Faſhion and Language of the Cour : hs 
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try, ſo far as it can conſiſt with Truth. and Perſpicuity. But 
the Fault has hen, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and re- 
preſenfed, as ſo many, diſtinct Agents.,; For it being as ted, 


” * 


What it was that digeſted the Meat in gur. Stomachs ? It was a 
ready, and very ſatizfactory Anſwer, to fay, That it was the 
digeſt ive Faculty. What was it that made any thing come out 
ot the Body? The epulſve Egeulg, What moved? The Mo- 
tive Faculty: And ſo in the Mind, the inte letual Faculy or the 
| Underſtanding, underſtood ; and che elettive Fgeuſch or the Will, 
| willed or commanded: Which is in ſhort to fay, That, the A i- 
lity to digeſt, digeſted; and the Ability to move, moved ; and che 
Ability to underſtand, underſtood. For, Faculty, Ability, and 
Fever I think, are but different Names of the {ame things : 
= Which ways of ſpeaking, when put into more intelligible 
Words, will, I think, amount io thus much; That Digeition 
= 45 performed by ſomething that is Meg die e a. 
| ſomething able to move, and Underſtanding by ſomeihing able 
ee eee. e in fran ie would be. very, range, IE i 
$ ſhould be otherwiſe ; as ſtrange. as it would be for a Man to be 


4 
* » * 
— 


free without being able to be-free. . 
zt. To return then to the Enquiry about But to the 4- 
Liberty, I think the Queſtion # not proper, whether gent or Man, 


= 


de Will be free, but whether.a Man be free. Thus, 
JJ ² L —¹ wVwfU ions bak Ä; in 

en., That fo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice 
of his Mind, preferring the Exiſtence of any Action, to the 
& Non-exiſtence of that Action, and vice vers4, make it to exiſt, 
© or, nor exiſt, ſo far he is free. For if I can, by a Thought, di- 
& recting the Motion of my Finger, make it move, when it. was 
at reſt, or vice versd, cis evident, that in reſpect of that, I am 
free; and if I can, by a like Thought of my Mind, preferring 
one to the other, produce either Words, or Silence, 1 am at li- 
berty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and & far @ thi Power 
reaches, acting, or not acting, by the Determination of hs own 
= Thought preferring either, ſo far 1 4 Man free. For how can we 
think any one freer, than to have the Power to do what he 
will? And ſo far as any one can, by preferring any Action to its 


he not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or Reſt, ſo 


far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of Action to 


is abſence, is the willing of it; and e can ſcarce tell how to ima- 
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Fine auß Being freer, than to be able to do what he wills. So that 
of Action, within the reach of ſuch a Power in him, a 


1 0 5 ? 214 © 
d Man ſeems as free, as tis Nr Freedom to make him. 
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200 Of Power. 
S. 22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, wi. 7 
I reſpetf of | it, * = 
Willing,» Thoughts of Guilt, though it be by putting hin. 
lian is not ſelf into a worle State, than that of fatal Neceff. 

A * is not content with this : Freedom, unleſ : 

2.) 0111152 3020 


And ir paſſes for a good Plea, that a Man is not free at all, i 


cernins a Man's Liberty, there yet therefore is raiſed this far 
ther Queſtion, Whether a Man be free to will; Which, I think, i; 
What is meant, when it is diſputed, Whether the Will be free, 
"And w tort Fimaghhe,, 227 7 en hnng Ge 4 WY 

S. 23. 2. That Milling, or Volition being an Action, ad fe 
Freedom conſiſting in a Power of acting, or not acting, «a Mn th 
in reſpeft of willing, or the Ack of Volition, when any Action in in ha 
Power # once propoſed to by Thoughts, as preſently to 

be fre. The Reaſon whereof is very manifeſt : For it being WF th: 
unavoiduble that the Action depending on his — ſhculd exit, ſor 
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ling to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as he can, al 


ches farther than this, will not ſerve the turn: 


he be not as free to will, as he is to act, what he wills; Con 


* 


done, cant to 


or not exiſt; and its Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, following per BW as 
fectly the Determination, and Preference of his Will, he can WR M 
not avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of that Adi tin 
on; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he will the one, or the other, nif 
z. e. prefer the one to the other; fince one of them muſt neceb WE ne; 
farily follow; and that which does follow, follows by the Choice che 
and Determination of his Mind, that is, by his Willing it: For BR © 
if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in reſpect of the Au a 
of Willing, a Man in ſuch Caſe is not free: Liberty conſiſting n n. 
a Power to act, or not to act, which, in regard of Volition 2 b 
Man upon ſuch a Propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſr 1 
ry to prefer the doing, or forbearance, of an Action in a Mau © 
Power, which is once ſo propoſed to his Thoughts; a Ma b 
muſt neceſſarily will the one, or the other of them, upon which v 
Preference, or Volition, the Action, or its forbearance, ce 
tainly follows, and is truly voluntary: But the Act of Volit- I N 
on, or preferring one of the two, being that which he cann BY ple: 
avqid, a Man in reſpect of that Act of Willing, is under a Ne 
ceſſity, and fo cannot be free; unleſs Neceſſity and Freedom cn Wi 
conſilt together, and a Man can be free and bound at once. r 
"3.78: This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of p. 
fent Action, 4 Man 1 not at liberty to will, or not to will, beca b 
be can farbeat wilting : Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, «BR 
to forbear acting, and in that only. For a Man that fits itil, JR \ 
is aid yet to be at Liberty, becauſs he can walk if he wilhk 2 


« 


, s af * 
ey 
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Fett if a Mari fitting Mill has not'a Power to remove himſelf, 


be is not at Liberty; ſo likewiſe a Man falling down a Preci- 
|= pice, wa ery in Motion, is not at Liberty, becauſe he cannot 
5 fop'that Motion, if he would. This being fo, tis plain that 
= 2 Man that is wal it give 

ing, is not at Liberty, whether he will determine himſelf to 
walk, or give off walking, or no: He muſt neceſſarily prefer 


is in regard of all other Actions in our Power fo propoſed, which 
are the far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt Number 
of voluntary Actions that ſucceed one another every Moment 
that we are awake, in the Courſe of our Lives, there are but 


| the time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Actions, as I 
have ſhewn, the Mind in reſpect of willing, has not a Power 
do act, or not W wherein confiſts Liberty: The Mind in 
& that Caſe has not a Power to forbear wiling ; it cannot avoid 


= ſome Determination concerning them, let the Conſideration be 


7 as ſhort, the Thought as quick, as it will, it either leaves the 
Nan in the State he was before thinking, or changes it; con- 
tinues the Action, or puts an end to it. Whereby it is ma- 


: change becomes unavoidably voluntary, 

8 a2 Man is not at Liberty, whether he will Vill or termined by 
no; the next thing demanded is, Whether 4 Man ſomething 
be at Liberty to will which if the two he pleaſes, Mo- without it. 


ian or Reſt. This Queſtion carries the Abſurdity | 
ol it ſo manifeſtly in it ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently 


be convinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will. For to asl, 


Man can will, what he wills; or be pleaſed with what he is 
= pleaſed with. A Queſtion, which, I think, needs no Anſwer ; 
ind they, who can make a Queſtion of ir, muſt ſuppoſe one 
Wil to determine the Acts of another, and another to deter- 
minate that; and ſo on in inſinitum. Pg 

= 8. 26. To avoid theſe, and the like Abſurdities, nothing can 
be of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds determined Ideas 
of the things under Conſideration. If the Ideas of Liberty, and 
Volition, Were well fixed in our Underſtandings, and carried 
Long with us in our Minds, as they ought, through all the 
=_ - Queſtions 


ing, to whom it is propoſed to give of walk- | 


: | one; or bother of them; walking or not walking; and fo it 
few of them that are thought on or propoſed to the il, till 


5 nifeſt, that it orders and directs one in preference to, or with 
neglect of the other, and thereby either the continuation or 


8. 25. Since then it is plain that in moſt Caſes The Wiz d. 


Whether a Man be at Liberty to will either Motion, or Reſt ; 
Speaking, or Silence; which he pleaſes, is to ask, whether a 
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Veſti ns that are raiſed about. them, I ſuppoſe, a great part 
the Difficulties, that perplex Men's Thoughts" aud HE 
their Underſtandings, would be much eaſter relglved ; and ve 
ſhould perceive where the cunfuſed Signiſication of Term, 0 
where the Nature of, the thing cauſed the Qbicurity. . 
„S. 2. Firſt chen, it is carefully to be remem. 
di ens e + Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, of any Action, upon ou 
Volition of it, and not in the Dependence af any Action, or its co. 
trary, on uur preference. A Man ſtanding on 4 Cliff, is at Li 
berty to leap twenty Yards downwards. into the Sea, not be. 
cauſe he has a Power to do the contrary Action, Which is to Þ 
leap twenty [Yards upwards, for that he cannot do: But he h 
| therefore free, becauſe he has/a Power, to leap, or not to leap, 
But if a greater Force chan his either holds him faſt, or tumble 
him down, he is, no longer free in that Caſe 1 Becauſe the do 
ing, or forbearance of that particular ran ee in his 
Power. He that is a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty toot. 
ſquare, being at the North. ſide of his Chamber, is at Liber. 
ty to walk twenty foot Southward, becauſe he can walk, or not 
walk it: But is not, at the ſame time, at Liberty, to do the 

contrary 3.5. e. to walk twenty foot Northward. 
In this then conſiſts Freedom, (al in our being able to 
act, or not to act, according as we ſhall chuſe, or will, 
S. 28. Sccendh, We mult remember, that Vol 
volition, tion, or Willing, is an Act. of the Mind directing 
what.. its Thought, to the Production ot any Action, 
and thereby exerting its Power to produce it. Ts 
avoid multiplying of Words, I would crave leave here, undet 
the Word Addon, to comprehend the forbearance too of .any 
Action propoſed 1 firting ftill, or holding ones peace, when walk: 
ang or ſpeaking are propo>'d,. though mere Forbearances, equi 
ring as much the Determination at the Will, and being often 
weighty in their Conſequences, as the contrary Actions, may, 
on that Conſideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But 
this I ſay, that I may not be miſtaken, if for brevity's ſake | 


8. 29. Thirdly, The Vill being nothing but 
What deter- Power in the Mind to direct the operative Facu 
mines the ties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as they 
l. depend on ſuch Direction. To the Queſtion, 
| - what is it determines the Will? The true and 
proper Anſwer is, The Mind. For that, which Gerermins 
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me general Power of directing, to this or that particular Di- 
W r<&ion, is nothing but the Agent it ſelf enerciſmmg the Power it 
has, that particular Way. It this Anſwer ſat isſies not, tis plain 
the Meaning of the Queſtion, Mat determiger: the Will ? is this, 
What moves the Mind, in every particular Inſtance, to deter- 
mine iis general Power of directing, to this ot that particular 
Motion or Reſt ? And to this I anſwer, The Motive, for con- 
tinuing in the ſame State or Action, is only the preſent Satis- 
faction in it; The Motive to change, is always ſome Uneafe- 
: Nothing ſetting us upon the change of State, ot upon any 
new Action, but {ome Uneaſineſs. This is the great Motive that 
works on the Mind to put it upon Action, which for ſhorts 

neſs fake we will call determining of the Will, which I ſhall more 
tl at large explain, of 5 ond 2 file OR ads 5 atanoups? 
S. 30. But in the way to it, it. will be neceſſary ill and De- 


ed to expreſs the Act of Volition, by chuſing, prefer- be con founded. 
7 INE, and the like Terms, that fignity, Deſire. as 
well as Volition, for want of other Words to mark that Act of 
the Mind, whoſe proper Name is Milling or Volition; yet it being 


vill better find it by reflecting on his own Mind, and obſerving 
vhat it does, when it wills, than by any Variety of articulate 
Sounds whatſoever. This Caution of being careful not to be 
miſled by Expreffions, that do not enough keep up the Diffe- 
rence between the Mill, and ſeveral Acts of the Mind, that are 
0 quite diſtinct from it, I think the more neceſſary: Becauſe 1 


% hind the Will often confounded with ſeveral of the Affections, 
er eſpecially Deſire ;, and one put for the other, and that by Men, 
who would not willingly be thought, not to have had very di- 
k; ſtinct Notions. of Things, and not to have writ very clearly a- 


bout them. This, I imagine, has been no {mall Occaſion of 
Obſcurity and Miſtake in this Matter; and therefore is, as much 
as may be, to be avoided. For he, that ſhall turn his Thoughts 
inwards upon what paſſcs in his Mind, when he wills, ſhall fee, 
chat the il or Power of Velition is converſant about nothing: 


h by a Thought, the Mind endeavours to give Riſe, Conti- 
* 5 nuation, or Stop to any Action, which it takes to be in its Pow - 
er. This well conſidered, plainly ſhews, that the Mill is per- 
fectly diſtinguiſhed from Deſire, which in the very fame Action 
may have a quite contrary Tendency from that which our Mil- 
3 ſets us upon. A Man, whom J cannot deny, may oblige me to 


to premiſe, that though I have above endeavour- fire muſt not 


a very ſimple Act, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it is, 


but that particular Determination of the Mind, whereby, bare- 
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z that which ſucceſſively determines the Will, and ſets us upon : fro: 


5 
I; 
diſtinguiſhable from it. For Deſire being nothing but an Us chu 


Good, ſo much are we in Pain for it. But here all abſent {M 


Pain cauſes Deſire equal to it ſelf : Becauſe the Abſence d 
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uſe Perſuaſions to another, which at the ſame time 1 am ſpeat. 
ing, I may wilh may not prevail on him. In this Cafe, u 
plain the Vl and Deſire run counter. I Will the Action, th 
tends one way, whilſt my Deſire tends another, and that the 
direct contrary. A Man, who by a violent Fit of the Gout in 
his Limbs, finds a Dozineſs in his Head, or a want of Appetie 
in his Stomach removed, deſires to be eaſed too of the Pain of E;.. 
his Feet or Hands (for where-ever there is Pain, there is a De. 
fire to be rid of it) though yet, whilſt he apprehends, that the (ls 
removal of the Pain may tranſlate the noxious Humour to 1 n 
more vital part, his Mil is never determin'd to any one Action, 
that may ſerve to remove this Pain. Whence it is evident, that 
deſiring and willing are two diſtinẽt Acts of the Mind; and con- 
ſequently that the Mill, which is but the Power of Volition, ö. 


* 


much more diftin& from Deſree. 

a e S8. 31. To return then to the Enquiry, ha: 

Uneaſineſi de- it that determines the Mill in regard to our Action 

termine the And that upon ſecond Thought JI am apt to in- 

Will. _ is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the . greater 
1 d in view: But ſome (and for the molt part 

the moſt preſſing) Uneaſmeſs a Man is at preſent under. This 


thoſe Actions. we perform. This Uneaſineſs we may call, at- « 
is, Deſire ; which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind for want of ſome che 
abſent Good, All Pain of the Body, of what ſort ſoever, and 

Dilquier of the Mind, is Uneafineſs : And with this is always 


join d Defire, equal to the Pain or Uneaſineſs felt; and is ſcarce 


eaſineſs in the want of an abſent Good, in reference to any 
Pain felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good; and till that Eaſe be a 
rained, we may call jt Deſire, no Body feeling Pain, that he 
withes not to be eaſed of, with a Deſire equal to that Pain, 
and inſeparable from ir. Beſides this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, 
there is another of abſent poſitive Good, and here alſo the De 
fire and Uneaſineſs is equal. As much as we defire any abſent 


Good does not, according to the Greatneſs it has, or is a Wi 
knowledy'd to have, cauſe Pain equal to that Greatneſs ; as al BF 


Good is not always a Pain, as the Preſence of Pain is. And 
therefore abſent Good may be looked on, and conſidered with i 
out Deſire. But ſo much as there is any where of Deſire, ſo 
much there is of Vneaſineſs. IE CE : 
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31 That one is'a State of Uneaſineſs, & 
very one who reflects on himſelf, will quickly Defire i U- 
1 nd. Who is there, that has not felt in Deſire, eafineſs, - 
What the Wiſe Man ſays of Hope, (which is not 
nuch different from it) that it being deferr d makes the Hear: 
ie and that ſtill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the De- 
e, which ſometimes raiſes the Uneaſmeſs to that pitch, that it 
makes People cry out, Give me Children, give me the thing de- 
rd, or I die ? | Life it ſelf, and all irs enjoyments, is a Burden 
Wcannor be born under the laſting and unremoved Preflure ot 
n or obo ro 8 
S. 33: Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, tis The Uneafneſe 
rue, work upon the Mind: But that which im- of Defire de- 
mediately determines the Vll, from time to time, termines the 
Wro every voluntary Action, is the Uneafineſs of Will. 
Defre, fixed on ſome abſent. Good, either nega | 
tive, as Indolency to one in Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoyment of 
Pleaſure. That it is this Uneaſineſs, that determines the Mill to 
che ſucceſſive voluntary Actions, whereof the greateſt part of our 
Lives is made up, and by which we are conducted through dif- 
Wfcrenr: Courſes to different Ends, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew both 
from Experience, and the Reaſon of the thing. 
S. 34. When a Man is perfectly content with Thi the 
the State he is in, which is when he is perfectly Spring of A. 
vithout any Dneaſineſi, what Induſtry, what A- Cin. > 
* ction, what il is there left, but to continue in 
ce it? Of this every Man's Obſervation will ſatisfie him. And 
* chus we ſee our All wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the 1, 
has put into Man the Uneafineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, and o- 
cher natural Deſires, that return at their: Seaſons, to move and 
determine their Mills, for the Preſervation of themſelves, and 
be Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con- 
clude, chat, if the bare Contemplation of theſe good Ends, to 
BE which we are carried by theſe ſeveral Uneaſineſſes, had been 
ſufficient to determine the ill, and ſet us on work, we ſhould 


bare had none of theſe natural Pains, and perhaps in this 
World, little or ho Pain at all. I: 5 better to marry than to burn, 
es St. Pan; where we may ſee, what it is, that chiefly drives 
Men into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little burn- 
ig felt puſhes us more powerfully, than greater Pleaſures in 
Prospect draw or alluree . 182 

. 35. It ſeems fo eſtabliſh'd and ſettled a Maxim by the ge- 
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not the Will, and I imagine, that by a great many 1 ſhall be 


makes us uneaſy in the want of it. Cofivince a Man never 6 


bim in the Courſe he follows: Vet the Returns of Uneaſineſs to 


caſion, though he at the ſame time makes fecrer: Promiſes v, 


_ neral Conſent of all Mankind, That Good, the 
-"Thexreateft greater Good, determines the Will, that I. do not 
poſitive Good BR wonder, that * herr 1 firſt publiſh'd my: 
determines | houghts on this Subjtòt, I : took 1 for granted; 


bat Uneaſi- thought more excuſable, for having then done ſo, 
neſs.” than that now I have ventur'd to recede from ſo 
łxeceived an Opinion. Batyet upon a ſtricter Fn. 
quiry, I am. forced to conclude; that Goody. the greater God, 
hough apprehended and acknowledged to be fo, does not deter- 
mine the Mil, until our Deſire, raiſed proportionably to jr, 


much, that Plenty has its Advantages:dver Poverty; male hin 
fee and own, that the handſome Conveniencies of Life are bet: 
ter than naſty Penury; yet as long à he is content with the 
latter, and finds no Uneaſineſs in it, he moves not; his Mill ne. 
ver is derermin'd to any action, that ſhall bring him out of it, FF 
Let a' Man be never ſo well perſwaded of the Adyantages of 0 
Virtue, that it is as neceflary to a Man: who has any great Aims tho 
in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food to Lie: Ja na 
mit} he hungers and thirſts after Righteouſneſs"; till he feels an Un rh 
eaſineſs in the want of it, his 11 bibi be deterchin d. 0 un Ae 
Action in Purſuit ot this confeſſed greater Good; but any other N har 
Une aſineſſes he feels in himſelf, ſhall take place, and carry his 

Mill to other Actions. On the other ſide, let a Drunkæard fee; 
that his Health decxys, his Eſtate waſtes; Diſcredit and Diſcals 
and the Want of all things, even af his: beloved Drink attends 


miſs his Companions, the habitual Thirſt after his Cups, at the 
uſual time, driues him to the Tavern, though be has in his . 
View the: Loſs of | Healih and Plenty, and; perhaps of the Jo: 
of another Life: The leaſt of which is no inconſiderable Good) 
but ſuch as he confeſſes, is far greater than the tickling of hs MF 

Palate with a Glaſs of Wine, or the idle Chat of a ſoaking BP 
Club. Tis not for want of viewing the greater Good; for be Mur 


es, and acknowledges ir, and in the, Inter vals af his drinking 4 ch 


Hours, will take Reſolutions to perſue the greater Good; bu 
when the-Uneafine/3\to miſs his actuſtomed Delight returns, ih 
greater acknowledged Good loſes its hold, and the preſent Us b- 
eaſineſs determines the i to the accuſtomed! Action; whin i 
thereby gets ſtronger Footing to prevail againſt the next Co 
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himſelf, that he will do fo no more 5 this is the laſt time he 
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Of "Power. LY 
will act againſt the Attainment of thoſe preater Goods! And 
thus he is; from time to time, Ji the Stare of that 1 115 
E mes -meliora ' Teka, D tiora  ſequor : Which 
| Sentence, allowed for true, and fade by conſtant Ex- 
perience, may 'this, and poliblpit other Way, b be eaſily made 
intelligib le. e V 
2s 36. If we enquire into this Rene of What nee the 
Y Experience makes ſo evident in Fact, and examine Removal f 
Why tis Une Dntaſmeſi hlone operates on the Will, Uneaſineſs. 1 
and determines it zn ite Choice, "We ſhall tind; the 6. Seep-— 
that We being capable but of one ag res of ro Happineſs. 
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| t the i td one ARion- at once,” 7 ln 

| WY Onenfinef, that we are} under, does: gare getermine the 
Wil, in order to that Hap ppineſd which we all aim ar in all our 
Actions: For as much as hilt we! are under any ne aſineſe, 
„ve cannot apprebend bur ſelves happy, or in the * ay. to it. 
„Pain and 'Uneaſineſs being, by evety 55 8 . felt, 
eo be inconſiſtent with Happineß; g ele the Reli, even of 
thoſe good Things which we have : Pain ſervii 

+ {marr all the- Plesſure we rejoyced . A therefore 


vhich of Courſe Uetef mines the Choice of our i to the = 
Aion, will abways be the removing of Pain, a long as we 
8. have any left; as the firft und neceſſity Step towards Happineks 


i. 37. Another Reaſon hy xis Une: eſs alone 

de, (determines the Willy may be this. Becauſe that Becouſe, Ur 
ſes alone is preſeint, and Ns ageinſt the Nature of eaſineſ; alone 
ich dungs, that what is abſent ſhould operate, where u preſent. 
* nor. Ir may be ſaid, that abſent Good maß 
the by Contemplation be brought home to che Mind, and made 

hy preſche, - The Ide of it indeed may be in the Mind and | 
on Piew'd as preſent there; but nothing wil be in the Mind as 


. Fear Good, able to counter- balance the Removal of any Un- 
4 which we are under, till it raiſes our Defire, and the,Um- 
neſt of that bas the Prevalency 1 in determining the Mil. Till 
1 hen the Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like 
eher ars, the Object of bare unactive Speculation ; but ope- 
49 1 not on i nor ſets us on Work: "The Reaſon 8 
18 „ ſhew by and by. How many are to be ot, 
dave had lively Repreſentatians ſer before their Minds of 0 
F Cnſoealeabl Joy of Heaven, which they acknowledge ack 
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ole and probable tob, who yet would be content to take up 
ich their Happineſs here? and fo the prevailin ng Uneaſineſſes 
1 8 f theit Delites.” let looſe after the Et « this Life, me 
_ - theilt 
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View, the ill is thought to be determin'd, and fo ta ſet us on 


or directing our Actions to any .other End: The eternal Con 
dition of a future State infinitel eren Expectation 
ea 


— 
ef 


their Turns in the determining their Will, and all that whit. | 
they take not one Step, are nor one jot moved, towards the f 
Things of another Life, .conlidered as never ſo great. , . | 
S, 38. Were the Fill determin'd by the View: | 
Becauſe al of Good, as it appears in; Contemplation greatet 
who allow the or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is the Stay 
Joys of Hea- of all abſent Good, and that which in the receive; 
wv.» poſſible, Opinion the ill is ſuppoſed to move to, and u 
purſue them be moved by, 1 do not ſee; how it could ever g 
__ . looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, 
: | - once propusd and conſider d as poſſible. For all 
abſent Good, by which alone, barely propos d, and coming in 


2rd 


Action, being only poſſible, but not infallibly certain, tis un. 
avoidable, that the infinitely greater poſſible Good ſhould re 
gularly and conſtantly determine the Mil in all the ſucceſſive 
Actions it directs; and chen we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſter WE 
dily in our Courſe towards Heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtil 


. 090; 8 OE PE OO RP a, Hf a SUES es EEE 
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of Riches, or Honour, or any other Worldly re, Which we 
can propoſe to our lelves, though we ſhould. grant theſe the 
more probable to be attain'd: For nothing future js yet in Poſ 
ſeſſion, and fo the Expectation even of theſe may deceive u 
It it were fo, that the greater Good in, View determines the 


* 


mill, ſo great a Good once propos d could not but ſeize the Wi, 
and hold it ſaſt to the Purſuit of this infinitely greateſt Good, 
without ever letting it go again: For the Mil having a Powe 
over, and directing the Thoughts, as well as other Actions, 
would, if it were fo, hold the Contemplation of the Mind fix 
85 This would be the State of the Mind, and e 
But any great gular Tendency of the Vill in all its Determinr 
Uneafineſi is tions, were it determin'd by that which is con- 4 
never negloct. der'd, and in View the greater Good; but that ii 
ed. is not fo, is viſible in Experience. The infinite) 1 
7 © _ greateſt confeſſed Good being often neglected, to BY 
farisfy the ſucceſſive Uneaſineſi of our Defires purſuing Tritt 1 
But though the greateſt allowed, even everlaſting unſpeakabe 
Good, which has ſometimes moved, and affected the Mind, dos 


25 


not ſtedfaſtly hold the 4, yet we ſee any very great and pie 


PE 


vailing Uneaſineſt, having, once laid hald on the il, lets it not 4 wil 
go; by which we may be convinced, what it is that determins ter 


3 
- 2 
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ie . Tü any veberent Pain of the Body'; the unge- 
; —— Pafſion'b e violently in Love; of the impatient 
Deſire of Revenge; keeps the 74511 ſteady and intent? and" the 
= 1 thus determind, nevef lets the Underſtanding Lay by the 
Object, bit all che Thoughts of che Mind, ald Powers of the 
Body are Viinterrüptedly employ d that Way, by the Determi- 


* 


nations of the Wi, inffueneed- by that topping Unedſe/7, 48 
bog as it laſts g Hereby it ems to me evident, that the 70, 
or Pôwer of tig us upoh bhe Action in preference to all o- 
ter, is determim dt in us, by! Uteafing7.: And Whether this be 
Ki not lo, [ delire edery one x4 oblerve in ꝰhimſelf. ew R : 1 | 
S. 39. have hitherto [chiefly inſtanced in. the Onenſneſt of 
Deſirè, as rhat Which determines the Il. Becauſe that is the 
chief, and mioſt ſenſible; and the ul ſeldom orders any Action, 
vor is there any: voluntary Action per formed, wiefhtit ſcme 
Deſire accompanying it; which Athene ie the Reaſon why the 
till and Deir are fo oſten cohföͤunded: But yet we kre not to 
look upon the'Uriea/meſs which takes up, of at 
beat accompanies ! moſt of the other Paſſions, as Heſie creo. 
wholly excluded in the Caſe. Averſin, Feu, Auger, pantes all Un. . 
Evy, Shane; &. have each their Uneaſineſi too) eaſfuecſt. 3 
the WE and thereby influence the il. Theſe Paſſions' + * 
of BF ar ſearce-any*of them in Life and Practice, fimple and alone, 
u WW wholly unmixet with others; chough uſually in Diſcourſe and 
the Contemplation, chat carries the Name, which operates ſtrong- 
eſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of the Mind. Nay, 
od, there is, I think, ſearce any of the Paſſions to be found with- 
net our Deſire jotn'd with it. I am ſure, where ever there is Un- 
0 eaſine /s, there is Deſire For we conſtantly deſire Happineſs; and 
ix BY Whatever we feel of Uneaſineſi, ſo much, tis certain, we want 
= of Happineſs; even in our own Opinion, let our State and 
Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the preſent Mo- 
ment not being our Eternity, Whatever our Enjoyment be, we 
look beyond+the-preſent, and Deſire goes with our Foreſight, 
and that ſtill carries the with it. So that even in ꝙ it 
ſelf, that which keeps up the Action, whereon the Enjoyment 
depends, is the Deſire to continue it, and Fear to loſe it: And 
vhenever a greater Uneafineſs than that rakes place in the Mind, 
the 7/11 preſently is by that determin'd to ſome new Action, 
and the preſent Delight negleted. 


. 40. But we being in this W orld beſet Tr moſt preing un. 
not with ſundry Vneaſineſſes, diſtracted with dif- ef, naturally de. 
terent Deren che next Enquiry naturally will net the Will. 
5 +, 6 SI O | be. 
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time unattainable : That would be to ſuppoſe an 4 
Being deſignedly to act for an End, only to loſe its Labour; 
or ſo 


and only Object of the Wl! is ſome Action of ours, and w- 


ſome Action in our 


the Heart of Man to conceive. But of ſome Degrees of. both, we 


the Names of Pleaſure and Pain, there being Pleaſure and Pin 


be, which of them has the; Precedency in determining the 1172 |. 
to the next Action? and to that the Anſwer, is, that ordinari, e 
ly, which is the moſt preſſing of: thoſe. that are judged capabl, 
of being then want For the Vill being the Power of d. P. 
recting our operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome End, d. 
cannot at any time be moved towards what is judg d at that 

an intelligem 


y 
5 


it is to act for what is judg d not attainable; and there P. 
fore very great Uneaſineſſes move not the il, when they an Þ.*.. 
judg'd nor capable of a Cure: They, in that Caſe, put us n« gere 
upon Endeavours. But theſe ſet a· part, the moſt important ad 
urgent Uneaſinefs we at that time feel, is that which ordinarily 
determines the Vill ſucceſſively, in that Train of voluntary 4. Þ. 
ctions, which make up our Lives. The greateſt preſent U. 
eaſineſs is the Spur to Action, that is conſtantly felt; and for 
the molt part determines the il in its choice of the next 4. 
ction. For this we muſt carry along with us, that the proper 


thing elſe. For we oducing nothing, by our willing it, but 
Pm tis there the ll terminates, and 

— Ef! ro 4 nm id 5 
BY 58. 41. If it be farther asked, what tis move 8 
All defire Defire ? I anſwer, Happineſs, and that alone. . 
Happineſs, pineſi and Miſery are the Names of two Extreams, i. 
tbhe utmoſt Bounds whereof we know not; W 

what Eye hath not ſeen, Ear hath not heard, nor hath it entred in: 


have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeveral Inſtances ot De E , 
light, and Joy on the one ſide; and Torment and Sorrow on 
the other; which, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend under 


of the Mind, as well as the Body: With him s Fulneſs of 70, 
and Pleaſure for evermore: Or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of the 
Mind; though ſome have their riſe in the Mind from Thought, 
others in the Body from certain Modifications of Motion. 
= S. 42. Happineſs then in its full Extent is the 
 Hoppinefi, - utmoſt Pleaſure we are capable of, and Ms/ery te 
what, utmoſt Pain: And the loweſt Degree of what can I de 
be called Happineſs, is ſo much Eaſe from all Pan, N 

and ſo much preſent Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot BY 
be content. Now becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in ub, f 
by the Operation of certain Objects, either on our Minds s our Fi 
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Bodies; and in different Degrees; therefore what has an apt- 
Ines to produce Pleaſite in us, is that we call Good, and what is 
ape to produce Pain in us, we call Evil, for no other Reaſon, | 
but for its aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, wherein 
„conſiſts our Heppineſs and Miſery; Farther, though What is apt 
eo produce any Degree of Pleaſure, be in it {elf Coo; and what 
z apt to produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil; yet it often hap- 

pens, that we do not call it ſo, when it comes in Competition 
vic a greater of irs ſort; becauſe when they come in Compe- 
tition, the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain have juſtly a Pre- 
ference. So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call Good 
and Evil, we ſhall find it lies much in Compariſon”: For the 


3 


Cauſe of every leſs Degree of Pain, as well as every greater De- 
gree of Pleafure, has the nature of Good, and vice vera. | 
S. 43. Though this be that, which is called 
Good and Evil; and all Good be the proper Object iht Good » 
of Deſire in general; yet all Good, even ſeen, and deſired, what 
confeſſed to be fo, does not neceſſarily move every 17 
particular Man's Deſire; but only that part, err 
ſo much of it, as is conſidered, and taken to make a neceſſary 
part of his Happineſs. All other Good however great in reality, 
or appearance, excites not a Man's Deſires, who looks not on it 


Ps 


to make a part of chat Happineſs, wherewith he, in his preſent 


Thoughts, can ſatisfie himſelt. Happineſs, under this View, e- 
very one conſtantly purſues, and d:/ires what makes any part 

„ et it: Other things, acknowledged to be Good, he can look 
upon without Deſire ; ou by, and be content without. There 
2 no Body, I think, fo ſenſleſs as to deny, that there is Plea- 
Wure in Knowledge : And for the Pleaſure of Senſe, they have 
too many Followers to let it be queſtion'd, whether Men are 
| Kaken with them or no. Now let one Man place his fatifaQti- 
on in ſenſual Pleaſures, another in the delight of Knowledge: 

{21 hough each of them cannot but confeſs, there is great Plea- 
ire in what the other purſues ; yet neither of them making the 
others Delight a part of his Happineſs, their Deſires are not 
moved, but each is ſatisfied without what the other enjoys, and 


Q i. 4% * 4 


Jo his Will is not determined to the purſuit of it. But yet as 
Pon as the ſtudious Man's hunger and thirſt makes him aneaſie, 
de whoſe Will was never determined to any purſuit of good 
hear, poinant Sauces, delicious Wine, by the pleafant taſt he 
2 found in them, is, by the Oneaſmeſs of Hunger and Thirſt 
FPreſently determined to Eating and Drinking; though poſſibly 
„ Vith great indifferency what . Food comes in his way: 
= | 2 | n 
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And on the other ſide, the; Epicure buchles to Study , when ÞY 
ſhame, or the deſire to —— himſelf, co his Milt, ſhall 
pake him unecſie in the want af any ſort of Raowledge. Thu 
how much ſo ever Men are in earneſt, and, conſtant in purſuit 
of; Happicelꝭ 5 yet they may have a clear. view of Good, grey 
and conftſſed Gogd, without being concern d for it, or moved 
by it, if they think they can, make up their Happineſs without 
it. Though aß te, Pain, that, they are always: Pane for; 
they can feel no Vneaſineſi without being mpyed, And there 
fore being anegſis in, the want of whatever is judged neceſſary to 
their Happinels, as ſoon as, any, Good appears to make a part 
ot. their portion of Happingls, they, begin to defare it. „ 
. 44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in f 
Why the himſelf, and others, that the greater viſible God, WF 


 greateft good does, not always raiſe Men's deſires, in "Proportion BY ex 


is vor always to the greatne(s, it appears, and ö acknowledged BY f 
fe e Wh haye : Though every little 'I r one u, F 
and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The Re, aul 
is evident from the Nature of our Happineſs and =P 
Miſery it ſelf. All preſent Pain, whatever it be, makes a part 95 
of. our preſent Miſery: But all abſent Good does not at any tine 
make a neceſſary part of our preſent Happineſs, nor the ablence, WM pra; 
of it make a part of our Ms/ery. If it did, we {hould be con. ed 
ſtantly and infinitely miſerable”; there being: infinite degrees of WM 31 
Happineſs, which are not in our poſſeſſion. All Uneaſoneſs there WM gi, 
fore being removed, a moderate portion of Good ſerves at pr. N fit 
ſent ro content Men; and ſome few degrees of Pleaſure in a f 
ſucceffion of ordinary In joy ments make up a Happineſs, where: i 2 
in they can be ſatisfied. it this were not {o, there could be no 
room for-thoſe indifferent, and viſibly trifling Actions, to which 
our Mils are ſo often determined; and wherein we voluntarily 
waſt ſo much of our Lives; which remiſsneſs could by no means 
conſiſt with a conſtant determination of Mil or Deſire to the 
greateſt apparent Good, That this is ſo, I think low. Pops 
need go far from home to be convinced. And. indeed in this 
life there are not many, whoſe Happineſs reaches fo far, as 0 
afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean, Pleaſures, wit 


out any mixture of Uneaſineſs ; and yet they could be conten 
to ſtay here for ever: Though they cannot deny, but that it 5 
poſſible there may be a State of eternal durable Joys after ths 
Life, far rea all the Good is to be found here.  ;Nay, the. 
caunot bur ſce, that it is; more poſſible, than the ee } 
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of Power. . 
. as. Which hey pürfue:; And for which they negle ct that eter- 
q 1 | nat Sire 1 9085 Lay in' Cal view of this Dilferbrie;! farisfied of 
| the Poſh pillch of 4 perfect, ſecure; and laſting /Happineſs' in a 
| U pints Stare, and under a clear Conviction, chat it! is not to be 


. 195 here Whilſt They bound their Ha Ppinels Within me little 
Þ 1 0 or mou this Efe, and exclude: the Joys of Hea- 
* 10 making ati by nec Part of ir; their Defires are not 
1 mere b 19 apparerſt Good, nor their Wills 22 
* hab 5 ts 11 0 or endeavour for its Attainment. 
1 5 e Mary Neceffiries of our Lives, 


iy | ar 10 gest part of het with the Wreaſiveſs: of in by not tag 
i Hunger, Thitft, Heat, Cold, Mari neſi with L Labour, h. it 
4 id Sleepind If their "conſturie'Returiks;! Sc. To uren net the 
0 en 15 beides accidental Harms we add the Il ,. 
u fahraſtical Uiitaſinef,/(as Itch after Honour, Poor, e 
0 F Nele, Ge. J which acquir Habits by Faſhion; Example, 
cation, re Tottled: 10 us; and a thleuand other "Irre-. 
Fs ich Cuſtom Has kalle natiwaboto us, we hall 
chat a very Y Hrtle part of atir Life fo vacant from theſe Un- 
455 2, Ab 40 cave us free to che Attraction of rernoter: abſent 
Were ibm at eaſe, and free enugh from the Sol- 
Wahn 'of olth"atimal or aiapthd Defirer, bur @ content, Suc- 
| ceffion of- Oneafrreſſes dut of that: Stock, which natural Wants, 
ot dehbfred'Habirs have heagediup, that the vl in their Turns: | 
+ no 88 e. Action dub achid, Which by ſuck à Deter 
[ono Phe. 13 1e are ſer upon; but another Vneaſi neſs 1 18 
. ſt Wi: work. «' Forithe-removing of the Pains we 
Ae rat Prelęnr preſſed withy: being te getting out of 
| ; Frm Fg HailbdGent Fadently the firſt thing ro be done in order to 
IC 2 Abſent Goody: thoughrthought on, confeſſed;: and 
ri Appelring tdb er not making any part of this Unhappi- 
dez in ee Mee, is Jotled out, to make way for the Re- 
7 moval of choſe: une BF we ee due, and repeated Con; 
bnplation has bieuphr:it nearer 1d our Mind, given ſome Re- 
| of anch raiſed in us ſome Deſie; which then beginning 
as 0 t6 walks a part of 6up3preſerit ang {hands upon fair Terms 
2 with'the:reft, to beillitisficd, and ſoccording to its Greatneſs 
ent auc Prefſurez womes in itsirum to determine the l. "9-2 
By 13:46: And audy 'a due Conſideration, ang 
a etamining ary Good. propoſed, ir is in bur Power Due con fade 
e raiſe our Heſires t a due proportion. to the value rien '1a1ſes 
„ of that Good, whereby in ts rurn, and place, it Deſire. 
2 | hy come to work upon the _ and be purſued. = 
1 8. 3 * OY 
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For Gogd, th appearing, and allowed never 0 Feat, pet“ 
| till it has 24 Bee in our Minds, and thereby made us w. þ* 
| eafie in its Want, it reaches not our Milt; We are not within 
CC 
nation only of thoſe Uneaſineſſes, which are preſent to us, which #2 
i (whilft we have any) are always N and ready at hand 3 
V To give the #/ its next Determination. The balancing, wen! 
i there is any in the Mind, being only which Deſire thall be 
| next ſatisfied, which Uneaſineſs firſt removed.  Whereby it come Þ? 
to paſs, that as long as any .Uneaſineſs, any Deſire remains n 
at the Il, or at all to determine it. Becauſe, as has ben BY 
faid, the firſt Step in our Endeavours after. Happinels being u 

get wholly out of the Conhnes of Miſery, and to. feel no par Wt 
of it, the ll can be at leiſure for, nothing, elle, till every Us BY 
eaſineſs we feel be perfectly removed: Which in the Multimd BY 
of Wants and Deſires, we are beſet with in this imperſoc hi 
State, we arr not like to be ever free from in this World. di 
VSS. 47. There being in us 4. great many Une BY if 
The Pewer te neffes always ſolliciting, and ready to determined re 

| ſuſpend the Mill, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the gra 
Tk Proſecution of eſt and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the 4 uÞY 
it any Deſire, the next Action; and & it does for the molt. pay BY 
Li Sele wy) for hut not always. For the Mind ring n ol? 
| +» / ſuſpend the Execution and Satisfaction of any din gn 
Deſires, and ſo all, one after another, is at. liberty to conlider 1 
the Objects of them; examine them on all fades, and yen 
them with others, In this lies the Liberty Man bas; and fru 
Go ot Miſtake i 
nduct of d 


SED 5 s ** 
1 
— POgney yy » — > Bp. ” i” -: 


Pope ly ) calld: Free Mil. For durin 


Deſire, before the Mil be determined 


0 


tunity to examine, view, ot go. of 
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T 1 . 3 a 9 „ | 

3 ought to do, in purſuit of our Hap z and tis not a Fault, 
but a Perfection of our Nature to deſire, will, and act accor- 


ding to the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination. 
48. This is ſo far from being a: Reſtrain 


Diminution of Freedom, that it is the very Im- mined by our 
provement and Benefit of it; tis not an Abridg- own Judg- 
ment, tis the End and Uſe of our Liberty; and ment, is no 
the farthen we are removed from ſuch a Deter-: Reſfraint 70 


q 

. 

n 

h 

d 

n 

1 © mination, the nearer we are to Miſery and Sla- Lberty. 
very. A perfect Indifferency in the Mind, not 

& £2 determinable by its laſt 2 of the Good or Evil, that is 
thought to attend its ice, would be ſo far from being an 
t would be as great an Imperfection, as the Want of Indifferency 
rc act, or not to act, till determined by the , would be an 
& Imperfection on the other ſide. A Main is at liberty to lift up 
his tand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly in- 
different in either; and it would be an perten 1 in him, 
if he wanted that Power, if he were deprived of that Indiffe- 
ue rency. But it would be as great an Imperfection, if he had the 
n fame Indifferency,. whither he would prefer the lifting up his 
uf Hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it would fave his or 
* Eyes from a Blow he fees coming: *T# as much 4 PerfeRtion 
10 
fig 
et 
ed 
To 
aka, 
ol 
ci 


I ebat Defire, or the Power of Preferring, ſhould be determined by Good, 
vas that the Power of Acting ſhould be determined by the il, 
tis and the certainer ſuch Determination is, the greater is the Per- 
BY tection, Nay, were we determined by any thing but the laſt 
KReſult of our own Minds, judging of the Good or Evil of any 
Action, we were not free. The very End of our Freedom be- 
ing, that we might attain the Good we chuſe. And therefore 
E 2 Man is but under a Neceffity by his Conſtitution, as an 
Intelligent Being, to be determined in willing by his own 
r Tbouęnt and Judgment, what is beſt for him to do : Elſe he 
er would be under the Determination of ſome other than himſelf, 
cally which is want of Liberty. And to deny, that « Man's Wil, 
in every Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to ſay, 
kin chat a Man will, and acts for an End that he would not have 
u at the time that he wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it 
Jia his preſent Thoughts before any other, tis plain he then 
0? chinks better of it, and would have it before any other, unleſs 
Ie can have, and not have it; will and not will it at the fame 
une; a Contradiction too manifeſt to be admitted ! 
„49. It we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings above us, who 


by, 
1 
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(41. 1 © 201 +emjoy perfect Eappiaeſst we hall have Reafbn W 
Tho free A. judge, that they are more ſtëadily determined 


gents are ſo their Choice of Good, than e „ and yet We bays E | 


determines, no Realbwito hin they are lefs hippy, or Ieh of 


„ ktet, than we areii And if it-were fit” for ſuch t 


„ 


rr finite Creatures as; we are, to pronouncb What inne x; 
iſdom and Goodneſs could do; I think, we might fay, tht re 
God himſelf cannot chuſu i wha ib ht g the Freedom d ou 
the Almighty- hinders nor Rig being detetmined by What is be.! alt 


4-11 dab 50 Baritorgive de tefal wilde 


Deternanbtis e Changeling, becauſe he? is less determined by _ bob 


on to 6947/12: , Wide Conſiderationʒ, than aw-iſe Mani? Is it worn! wh 
ef Hoppineſt,11d the Natne of Freedim to belat liberty to play u 
7 Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon à Mam !? 
fl. {17 11 RIE7-IE ta break looe fromm thb Gonduc of RA. 


1 
4 
* 


bon and to wantuithdt Reſtrarat of! Examinatin pur 
Nad Judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doingithe wo, per 
Free- men: But. yet, I thin Rd wouldaghuſe? its be mad I. 


for the ſaksilof ſuch} Liherh but He that 18 mid already. | The g. 
rouſtabf ee, of Happineſs and he COnffraint it puts up, 
Us to act dorix:no. Body, birhink; accohffts an Abridgmem 5e 
| of ;Libeitynran at leaſt, Abridgynent of Hbertyoto be com: 1 | 
Pn dανẽů God: Almighty HimfMlttis dader'the'Neceffity of be 


ing heþpy z and gheimpiouny:intellipdd. Being is 15 the rea t 
eher, -infinice PerteRtibwvand aße rc Tae 
Je ofilgvorahce e Hffietr ſighted C HNatures might n O 
miſtakavtrut Felicit i, werars end wed With a Power'to · ſuſpen or 
„ andt herd itiftom derenihinitth the A, 


is its c ppio 
this Rafe. 


1 


an Particular Deſire 


and enpgagingius in Adtiph.y'iDhiris ſftanliug fü, where we an on 
3 ediot me v — «oth confultings| Tee 


Guige:\ The 


determination of the ii ben Enquiry, is jþ Þh 


lowing; the. Hureimon of that Gnidtsiifnd Id hit hasch. Power to 3 AC 
Ac, on not to: Act accotdmpias/fuch/Deternimriow direct, ul Þ 


reg Agent +ſchuNorgrmninativh abridptes-not!thit Power wherctf 

Wists: He thatitaghis' Chains knocked eff, and the} 

FP rilgg,doors &r1open to hints perfeRiy: av LIN, becauſe h 
may eicher go ar; ſtay, abheckeftidkeek 5 tHough is Preference “ 

determined toſtay, by the Darlinleg of the Night, er Illneſs of e Þ 
Weather ion Want of orher Bod ing. ctaſes not to be free? 

though the Neſie of lame Cd＋niente to be Hed there, abſoluteſ 
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Of Power. 2 i 
, 446 thetefote che higheſt Perkecrie of in: 
4 N ED Nature, lick in A careful and tin The Ne bea 


epurſuit of true an ſolid Happineſs ; 2 the Care of purſuing . 
of bur ſelves, thar We" wilſtake nor aginary for rue Hoppi- | 
real Ha ppineſs, i is hi 9 , Foundation of our ne, ehe Fun- 
Liber, The ſtronger Ties we have to an unal- dation of 35 
1 terable Purſuit of Happineſs in general, Which is ber ; a6 
our greareſt Good, an teh, as ſucks our Deſires 30 
a ays follow, the more are we free from any neceſſary Derdi 


n © mination of our Will to ny particular Aftion, and from a ne- 
K So Compliance with our Deſire, ſet upon any particulat, 
y and then appearin referable Good, till we have duly examin'd, 
erer it * hdency to, or be Incofiſtant with our real 
be HHappineſs: And therefore till we . as" much inform'd upon 
1 this Enquiry, as the Weight we — Matter, and the Nature of 
a che Caſe 3 we are . 5 of prefering be 
[2 purfoing true Happineſs as dur grearelF Goo ged to ſul- 
1 Neal the Satisfaction of our Naar! I” articular Ct ; 
sz This ig ne Hinge" on which rns the 
al Libert vor imtelledunt Beings in their conſtant En The Keef 
I gesedurs after, and 4 3 75 Profecuti6n' of true 4 2 
1 Felicity, that they faſpend this Proſecution in 10 
particular Caſes, 1 obe looked before chem, a0 f in- 
| 8 themſelves, that particular. hing which is then 
de propoſed- or delired, Jie in tbe way to, their main End, and 
| go 55 real Parr of tha Which is their Breateſt Good; for the 
tif Sins ation and — 2 y of their Nature to Hippineks, i is an 
not Pu and Motive to tem, to take care not to miſtake, 
iM it „and ſe ſo neceffar fly p uts ther upon Caution, Deli be- | 
| Fation;' nd Warineſs, in the Hirection of their particular Acti- 
4 on, w ch are the Metns to obtain — Whatever WN 
e e a pod to the'piHſtiriof real Bliſs, che dane Neceffity,, with 
„ the Force eſtabliſheg Spence, Bel beratzon, and Scrutiny 7 of 
each ſucceſſive Deſire; whether the Satisfa ion af i it does not 
iv © ſiletfets with our true Happineſs; and miſlead us froh ff it. 
inþ 2 ls, Ly ſeems to me, ts the'preat Privitege of finite intellectual 
3 Bei „ and T'defire* it it may be well confider'd, whether the 
1 e e and Exc reife of al the Erber Men' bays | are ca- 
Puble f, or can Achſe fü to lte, and vas ak whereon depends 
Bic Flirt of their A s docs not lie in tilt, that they can 
. Fiſpenditheir Deftres, an ſtop them from determining. their 
ill to any Action, till they a -duly and fairly examin'd the 


i 4 Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the thing re- 
: gquires. 
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quires. This we are able to do; and when we have done i, 
we have done our Duty, and all that is in our Power; and! 
indeed all that needs, For, ſince the ll ſuppoſes Knowledge 
to guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Mili un.. 


determined, till we have examin d the Good and Evil of what 


we defire. What follows. after chat follows in a Chain dg 


Conſequences ltnked one to another, all depending on the laſt 
Determination of the Judgment, which 0 # ſhall be up⸗ 


on an haſty and precipitate, View, or upon a due and mature 


Examination, is in our Power; Experience ſhewing us, that in 
moſt Cafes we are able to ſuſpend the preſent Satisfaction d 
„ S. 31. But if any extreme Diſturbance (a 
_ Government ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our whole Mind, 
of our Peli. as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuou Us 
ei the right eafineſs, as of Love, Anger, or any other violent 
Þuprovement Paſſion, running away with us, allows us not the 


of Liberty. © berry of Thought, and we are not Maſters e. 


 nough.of odr own Minds to conſider throughh, 
and examine fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pities ou 
Weaknels, and requires of us no more than we are able to do 
and ſees what was, and what was not in our Power; will 
Judge as a kind and merciful Father. But the Forbearance of 
Rel hafty Compliance with our Deſires, the Moderation and 
Reſtraint of our Paſſions, fo that our Underſtandiogs may be 
Free to examine, and Reafon unbiaſſed give its Judgment, being 
that whereon a right Direction of our Conduct᷑ to true Happt 
neſs depends: Tis in this we ſhould .employ our chief Care 


and Endeavours. In this we ſhould take Pains to ſuit the Re 


liſh of our Minds, to che true intrinſick Good or Ill that is n 
things , and not permit an .allow'd. or ſu 
h 


9. P 
and weighty Good to ſſip out of our Thoughts without leaving 


any, Reliſh, any Defare of it ſelf there, till, by a due Confide 
On of its rug : Wor b, We have for med . in our 


Minds ſuitable to it, and made our ſelves unea 


w 


very one's Power, every one, by making Reſolutions to hioſell, 
ſuch as he may keep, is caſie for every one to try. Nor let an) 
One lay, he cannot govern his Paſſions, nor hinder them from 


breaking out, and carrying him into 


i * ; for what he on 5 
do before a Prince, or a great Man, he can do alone, or in te 


Preſence of God, if he will. 


8. 54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſie to give ea . 


8 poſed poſſible great 5 


e in the want 
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of it, or in the fear of loſing it. And how much this is in e. 
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wit comes to paſs, that though all Men defire- © 
3 rs inoſs, yet rey on carry hen fo  contrarily, Fm Men 
2 10 — nſequently ſome of them to what is Evil. come te pur- 
Aud to chis 1 an the ee contrary ſve eren 
| Choices that Men make in the World, do not ar- t. 
d, chac they do nor all purſue Good 3 bur that 
{7 the fame thing is not good to every Man alike. This Variety 
of Purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his Happineſs 
mn the fame thing, or chuſe the fame way to it. Were all the 
* Concerns of Man'termingted in this Lite, why one followed 
Study and Knowledge, and another Hawking and Hunting; 
why one choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobriety 
and Riches, would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did not 
mim at his own Happineſs ;- but becauſe their Heppineſs was 
4 1 different things: And therefore twas a righ An- 
wer of the Phyſician to his Patient that had fore Eyes: If you 


have more Pleaſiire in the Taſte of Wine, than in the Uſe. 

pour Sight, Wine is good for you; but it the Pleaſure of See- 
A be be greater to you an thee, of Drinking, Wine is naught. 
” -S, 55. The Mind has a different; Reliſh, as well as the Pa- 

© hte; and you will asfryitleſly endeavour ro delight all Mes 

wich Riches or Glory, ( which yet ſome Men place their Hap- 
| pines in) as you would ro kate all Mens Hunger with 
© Cheeſe or Lobſters; which though very agreeable and delict- 
dus Fair to forge, are to others extremely: nauſeous and offen- 
- five: And many People would with Reaſon prefer the Griping 
gf an hungry Belly tochoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to others. 
| Hence it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of Old did in vain 
© enquire, whether Summum bomum conſiſted jn Riches, or bodily 
© Delights, or Virtue or Contemplation ? And they might have 
s reaſonably diſputed:,. whether the , beſt Reliſh were to be 

© found in Apples, Phimbs, or Nuts; and have divided them- 
| ſelves into Sects upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on 
me things themſeſves, but their Agreeableneſs to this or that 
| Particular Palate, wherein there is great Variety; fo the great 
ect Happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe things which produce 
te greateſt Pleaſure; and in the Abſence of thoſe which cauſe 
© any Diſturbance; any Pain. Now, theſe to different Men, are 
very different things. If therefore Men in this Life only have 
Hope; if in this Life they can only enjoy, tis not ſtrange, nor 
| unreaſonable, that.they ſhould ſeek their Happineſs by avoiding 
© all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that de: 
ght them; wherein it will be no wonder to 


Variety and 
Difference. 
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ig 55 bt al ways determined by chunophich is juugd! 
a His Underſtaidiag, yer it eue hi nbi: Bogaule ha 
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br chines muſt not becalter d to comply with, his iH - otder'd 
11 2 If che Neglect or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to ex- 
ee what would really; and truly inake for his Happineſs, 
miſleads him, the Miſcarriages that: fall on it, muſt beam- 
putedito his own: Election. He had à Power to ſuſpend : his 
Determination: Ir was glven him, Nr he might examine, and 
„cake care of his own Happineſs, aad:dobk:that:he were not de- 
„eceived. And he could never judge, chatrit was better to be de- 
(ceived, than not in a Matter of ſd great and near TO, 
| 4 meant; {45 4197 06 D370 E 1100 ee wot ta i 
What has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us the Reaſon, why 
Men in this World prefer different things, and purſue Happr- 
res by contrary Gourſes. But yet fince Men are always con- 
„ 5 fant; and in earneſt, in Matter of Happineſs and Miſery, the 
4 Queſtion-ſtll remains, Hosp Men come often to prefer the'warſe \ #0 
iS the beet; and to: chuſe that, which by their own Confeſſion, 
14 has made them miſer able. 


1 


ne 
1 8. e r for the various and contrary ways Men 
; © © take;/ though alb aimiat being happy, we muſt conſider, whence 
the various: Uneuſineſſes, that determine the: Will in the Prefe- 
jrence of each voluntary Action, have theit Riſ ea. 
en 1. Some of them come from Cauſes not in our From bodiſy 
Power, ſuch us are often the Pains of the Body Nin. .- 
from Want, Diſeaſe, or out ward Injuries, as te 
Fack, Ge. which When preſent, and violent, operate for the 
moſt part farcibly on the Wil, and turn the Courſest of Mens 
Lives from Virtus, Piety, and Religion, and what, before they 
Judged, to lead to Happineſs ; every. one not endeavouring, or 
chrough Diſuſe, nat being able by the Contemplation of remote 
aud future Goad,:to raiſe in himſelf, Deſires of thęm ſtrong e- 
[2 noughto) counter: balance the Uneaſineſs he ſeels in · thoſe bodily 
Torments; and to keep his Mil ſteady, in the Choice of thoſe 
Actions which lead to future Happineſs A neighbour Caun- 
vy has been of late a Tragical Theatre, from which we might 
For | leich Inſtances, if there, needed any, and the World did not 
ee all Countries and Ages furniſh Examples enaugh to confirm 
chat received Obſervation; Neceſſita cogit ad. TIurpia; and, there- 
I por there is great Reaſon for us to pray, Lead us not into Temp= 
nenn. JI VEL NR AO fog (RAS SIR „ 2 
2. Other Uneaſineſſes ariſe from our Deſires of From, wiong De- 
15 abſent Good ; which: Deſires always bear Pro- res ariſing from 
portion to, and depend on the Judgment we ®79%s Judgment, 
ie make, and the Reliſh we have Of any abſent TEL 


od; 
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Good; in both which we are apt to be variouſly miſſed, aul 
that by our own Fault, 8 0 ain | | : 4 
688. 38. In the firſt place, L ſhall conſider te 
oe, jaa - wrong Judgments Men make of future Good add 
ment of fre. Evil, whereby their Deſires are milled. For 1 
| ſent. Good or to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that alone 
Evil alwszs comes in Cor ion, and the Conſequences an e- 
right.  _ quiteremoved, 4 Men never chuſes. amiſs he know, De 
what beſt pleaſes him, and that he rhe pre · ui 


fers. Things in their preſent Enjoyment, are what they ſeem; Þ* 
the apparent and real Good are, in this Caſe, always the ame, 
For the Pain or Pleaſure bein juit.ſo great, and no greater, VI 
than it is felt, the preſent or Evil, is really ſo much as x 4 
appears. And therefore were every Action of ours concluded I tigt 
within it ſelf, and drew no Conſequences after it, we ſhould {Dee 
undoubtedly never err in our Choice: of Good; we ſhould 4 {Ev 
ways iafallibly prefer the beſt. Were the Pains of honeſt In.. 
duſtry, and of ſtarving with Hunger and Cold, ſet together be 
fore us, no Body would be in doubt which to chuſe : Were de 
the Satisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven offered a [Li 
once to any one's preſent Poſſefſion, he would not balance, c 
err in the Determination of his Choicſe. 
S. 59. But fince our voluntary Actions carry not all the 
Happineſs and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them 
in their preſent Performance, but are the precedent Cauſes of {* 
Good and Evil, which they draw after them, and bring up 
us, when they themſelves are paſſed, and ceaſe to be; our De h 
tires look beyond our preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind S. 
out to abſent Good, according to the Necefficy which we think $91 
there is of ir, to the making or increaſe of our Happineſs. Ib 
dur Opinion of ſuch a 3 that gives it its Attraction: Hap 
Without that, we are not mov by abſent Good, For in ths e 
narrow Scantling of Capacity, which we are accuſtomed to, Nees 
and ſenſible of here, wherein we enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, BY: 
Which, when all Uneaſineſe is away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient ÞY 
to make us think our ſelves happy; tis not all remote, and e- 
ven apparent Good, that affects us. Becauſe the Indolency and 
Enjoy ment we have, ſufficing for our preſent Happineſs, we 
delſire not to venture the Change: Since we judge that we ar 
happy already, being content, and that is enough. For wo 
is content, is happy. But as ſoon as any new Uneafineſs come BY 
in, this Ha pineſs is diſturb'd, and we are ſet afreſh on work 5 
in the purſuit of Happineſs. FF 
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. . 60. Their Aptneſs: therefore to conclude, © 
rhat they can be happy without it, is one great From a wrong 
Occaſion that Men often are not raiſed to the De- Jadzmen: 'of 
re of the greateſt abſent Good, For whilſt ſuch whot makes a 
Thoughts poſſeſs them; the Joys of a future State . eſſary part 
nove them not; they have ſittle Concern or Un- rhei flag 
Eaſineſs about them; and the Mil, free from the P e. 
Determination of ſuch Deſires, is left to the pun---x̃ © 
uit of nearer Satisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe Uneaſi 
neſſes which it then feels in its want of, and longings after them. 
Thange but a Man's View of theſe things; let him ſee, that 
Viriue and Religion are neceſſary to his Happineſs; let him look 
into the future State of Bliſs or Miſery, and ſee there God, the 
Exighteous Judge, ready to render to every Man according to by 
Deeds ; to them who by patient continuance in well-doing, ſeek for 
Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, eternal Life; but unto 
Foul that doth Evil, Indignation and Wrath, Tribulation and Anguiſh: 
To him, I fay, who hath a Proſpect of the different State of 
perfect Happineſs or Miſery, that attends all Men after this 
Life, depending on their Behaviour here, the Meaſures of Good 
ind Evil, that govern his Choice, are mightily changed. For 
Face nothing of Pleafure and Pain in this Life, can bear any 
Proportion to endleſs 2 or exquiſite Miſery of an Im- 
Hortal Soul hereafter, Actions in his Power will have their Pre- 
E&rence, not according to the tranſient Pleaſure or Pain that 
companies, or follows them here; but as they ſerve to ſecure 
hat perfect durable Happineſs hereafter. e 
. 61. But to account more particularly for the A more par- 
Miſery that Men often bring on themſelves, not- ricular ar- 
Pichftanding that they do all in earneſt purſue u of rag 
Happineſs, we muſt conſider, how Things come ro 7*45ments. 
LB repreſented to our Deſires, under deceieful Appear- 3 
ers: And that is by tbe Judgment pronouncing wrongly con- 
Erning them. To ſee how & this reaches, and what are the 
Hufes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember, that things are 
aged good or bad in a double Senſſ e. 
3 5 nſt, That which # properly good or bad, 3 nothing but barely 


, to bring, 
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S. 62. The wring:Fudgment that miſteadt in, and makes u 
Will often faſten onthe worſe ſide, lies in miſreporting upu 
the various Compatiſons of theſe. The wrong Judgment | zu 
here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of the Bun 
termination of another „ but what every Man himſelf muſt c 2 
feſs to be wrong. For ſince I lay it for a certain Ground, thy | 
every intelligent Being really feeks Happineſs, which conſiſtzu 
the Enjoy ment of Pleaſure, without any conſiderable Mixte ! 
ol Umalinels”; cis impoſſible any one ſhould willingly put i 
his wn Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any tim 
in his Power, that would tend to his Satisfaction, and the om 
pleating of his Happineſs, but only by wrong Judgment. I fh 
nat here ſpeak of that Miſtake which s the r of in # 
vincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves. the Name of wrong t 
ment; but of that. mrong Fudgment which every Man him 
muſt confeſs to be ſmutIP . my 
EE ee ee efore, as to preſent Pleaſure a] 
In comparing Pain, the Mind, as has been ſaid, never miittake 2 
preſent and that which is really Good or Evil,; that which s 
future. the greater Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, is rea) 
iIuſt as it appears. But though preſent Pleaſure a 
Pain ſhew their: Difference and Degrees: ſo plainly, as not u 
leave room for miſtake ; yet ben we. v rl preſent Plbuſirt / 
Pain with future, (which is uſually the Caſe in the moſt imp 
tant Determinations. of the Will) we often make wron Fudgment 
of them, taking our Meaſures of them in different Ppoſtriom 1 
Diſtance, Objects, near our View, are apt to be thought grea- 
er, than thoſe of a larger ſize, that are more remote: And o 
it is with Pleaſures and Pains, the preſent is apt to carry it, aud 
thoſe at a diſtance have the Diſadvantage in the Compariſon Wa 
Thus moſt Men, like ſpent-chrift Heirs, are apt to judge à f. WW 
tle in Hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for {mal 
Matters in Poſſeſſion, part with great ones in Reverſion. Bu 
that this is a wrong Judgment, every one muſt allow, let his Per 
ſure gonſiſt in whatever it will: Since that which is future, ui 
certainly come to be preſent; and then, having the ſame d 
vantage of Nearneſs, will ſhew it felt in its full Dimenſions, ad 
diſcover his wilful Miſtake, who judged of it by unequal Me 
ſures. Were the Pleaſure of Drinking accompanied, the ve 
moment a Man takes.off his Glaſs, witn that fick Stomack an 
aking Head, which, in, forme Men, are fare to follow not mul 
Hours after, I think,no Body, whatever Pleafure he had in ll 
Cups, would, on theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his 115 A 
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e which yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil ſide comes to be 
FT choſen only by the Fallacy of a little Difference in time. But 
il Pleaſure or Pain can be fo leſſened only * a few Hours re- 
moval; how much more will it be fo, by a farther Diſtance, to 
„„a Man that will not by a right Judgment do what time will, 
t. e. bring it home upon himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and 
there take irs true Dimenſions ? This is the way we uſually im- 
ut poſe on our ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the 
true Degrees of Happineſs or Mercy: The future loſſes its juſt 
Proportion, and what is preſent, obtains the Preference as the 
BE greater. I mention not here the wrong Judgment, whereby the 
BE abſent are not only leſſened, but reduced to perfect nothing; 
when Men enjoy what they can in preſent, and make ſure o 
chat, concluding amiſs, that no Evil will thence follow. For 
that lies not in comparing the Greatneſs of future Good and E- 
vil, which is that we are here ſpeaking of; but in another ſort 
of wrong Fudgment, which is concerning Good or Evil, as it is 
conſidered to be the Cauſe and Procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, 
that will follow from it. VVV | 
S. 64 The Cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we Canſes of thu. 
compare our preſent Pleaſure or Pain with future, os 
ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow Conſtitution of our Mind 
We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures at once, much leſs any Pleca- 
ſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. T'he preſent Pleaſure, if 
it be not very languid, and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow 
(8 Souls, and fo takes up the whole Mind, that it ſcarce leaves any 
Thought of things abſent: Or if among our Pleaſures, there 
are ſome which are not ſtrong enough to exclude the Conſide- 
nion of things at a diſtance; yet we have ſo great an Abhor- 
ence of Pain, that a little of it extinguiſhes all our Pleaſures: 
A little Bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves no Reliſh of the 
Sweet. Hence it comes, that, at any Rate, we deſire to be rid of 
che preſent Evil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can 
equal; becauſe under the preſent Pain, we find not our ſelves 
By capable of any the leaſt Degree of Happineſs. Mens daily 
Complaints, are a loud Proof of this: The Pain that any one 
actually feels, is {till of all other the worſt; and tis with An- 
BS guiſh they cry our, Any rather than thi ; nothing can be ſo intole- 
able as what I now ſuffer. And therefore our whole Endeavours 
and Thoughts are intent to get rid of the preſent Evil, before 
1 all things, as the firſt neceſſary Condition to our Happineſs, le 
4 what will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionarely think, can ex- 
ed, or almoſt equal, the Uneaſineſs that firs ſo heavy — 
„ | Ard 
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joyment. But that this is a falſe way of judging, when apply 


yet the Manna ia Heaven will ſuit every one's Palate. Thu 


of Actions. 
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And becauſe the Abſtinence from a preſent Pleaſure, chat offen 
ir ſelf, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one, tie -Delire 
being inflamed by a near and tempting Object ; tis no wonder 


that that operates after the ſame manner Pain does, and leſſens 7 
in our Thoughts what is future; and fo forces us, as it were, BI 
blindfold into its Embraces. | #3 F087 25 
S. 65. Add to this, that abſent Good, or which is the fame MR 
thing, future Pleaſure, eſpecially if of a fort which we are un. for 
acquainted with, ſeldom is able to counter-balance any Uneaſt ct 
neſs, either of Pain or Deſire, which is preſent. For its Great. | 


nefs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, 
Men are apt enough to leflen that, to make it give place to any 
preſent Deſire ; and conclude with themſelves, that when i 
comes to Trial, it may poſſible not anſwer the Report, or Opt 
nion, that e paſſes of it, they having often found, tia 
not only what others have magnified, but even what they then: 
ſelves have enjoyed with great Pleaſure and Delight at one time, 
has proved infipid or nauſeous at another; and therefore they 
fee nothing in it, for which they ſhould torego a preſent Er. 


ro the Happineſs of another Life, they mult confeſs, unleh, 
they will ſay ; God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to 
be fo. For that being intended for a Stare of Happineſs, it mu 
certainly be agreeable to every one's Wiſh and Deſire: Could 
we {uppoule their Reliſhes as different there, as they are here, 


much of the wrong Judgment we make of preſent and future 
Pleaſure and Pain, when they are compared together, and fothe 
abſent conſidered as future. FD 3 

BIR + S. 66. II. As to things good or bad in their Cone 
In conſidering ſuences, and by the Aptneſs is in them to procure 
Conſequences e my g ig 

1 us Good or Evil in the future, we judge amiſs ſ. 

| veral ways. | x | 

1. When we judge that ſo much Evil does not really depend 
on them, as in Truth there does. | 

2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that 
Moment, yet it is not of that Certainty, bur that it may other 
wile fall out; or elſe by ſome Means be avoided, as by Indo 
{try, Addreſs, Change, Repentance, Gc. That theſe are wrong 
Ways of judging, were eaſy to ſhew, in every Particular, it | 
would examine them at large ſingly : Bus I ſhall only mention 
this in general, viz. That it is a very wrong, and irrational - 
Way ol proceeding, to venture a greater Good, for a leſs, pet £1 
8388 3 Auneertaia 


Of Power. 27 
Funcertain Queſſes, and before a due Examination be made, pro- 

portionable to the Weightineſe of the Matter, and the Con- 
cernment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one 
muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual Cauſes of this 


vrong Judgment, whereof theſe following are ſome. 
= 5. 67. I. Ignorance ; He that judges without in- = | 
borming himſelf to the utmoſt chat he is capable, Cie ＋ n | 
& cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs, POUR n 


* 


| ES ene USCA IM C4 : 388411434 2] Tg WT, 
ll. Hadvertency: When a Man oyerlooks even that which he 
does know. This is in an affected and preſent lenorance,which., 
miſleads our Judgments as much as the other. Judging is, as it 
were, balancing an Account, and determining on which fide. - - 
the odds lies. It therefore either fide be hudled up in haſte, and 
ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone into the Reckoning, 
be overlook'd, and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes as wrong a 
Judgment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That which moſt 
commonly cauſes this, is the Prevalen y of ſome preſent Plea- 
ure or Pain, heightned by our feeble paſſionate Nature, molt. - 
ſtrongly wrought on by an oe is preſent, To check this Prgci-, 
pitancy, our Underſtanding and Reaſon was given us, if we 
will make a right Uſe of it, to ſearch, and ſee, and then judge 
thereupon, Without Liberty, the Underſtanding would be to 
no purpoſe : And without Underſtanding, Liberty (if it could 
be) would ſignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do him 
good or harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, with-- 
out being able to move himſelf one Step towards or from it, 
what is he the betrer for ſeeing ? And he that is at Liberty to 
ramble in perfect Darkneſs, What is his Liberty better, than if 
he were driven up and down as a Bubble by the Force of the 
Wind? The being acted by à blind Impulle from without; or 
from within, is little odds. The firlt therefore, and great Ulſe- 
ol Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy; the principal Exer- 
cile of Freedom, is to ſtand ſtill, open the Eyes, look about, and 
take a View of the Conſequence of what we are going to do, as 
much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How much Sloth 
and Negligence, Hat and Paſſion, the Prevalency of Faſhion, or 
acquired Indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on occaſion, to 


FEY 
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theſe wrong Fudgmenti, I ſhall not here farcher enquire. - I ſhall 
only add one other falſe Judgment, which I think neceſſary to 
mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken notice of, though of 
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' Wrong Judg> doubt: But, as has been already obſerved, w 


"nels : It we think we can be happy without it, it moves us not, 


8. 68. All Men deſire Happineß, that's paſt 


ment of what they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up with 
neceſſary to any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has endeard 
our Happineſs to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; and ſo being 

happy, ?till ſome new Deſire, by making them 
uneaſy, diſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them, that they are 
not ſo, they look no farther 3. nor is the Will determined to any 
Action in Purſuit of any other known or apparent Good. For 
fince we find, that we cannot enjoy all forts of Good, but one 
excludes another ; we do not fix our Defires on every apparent 
greater Good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to our Happ. 


This is another Occafion to Men of judging wrong, when they 
take not that to be neceflary ro their Happineſs, which really 
is ſo. This Miſtake mifleads us both in the Choice of the Good 
we aim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it is a te. 
mote Good. But, which Way ever it be, either by placing it 
Where really it is not, or by neglecting the Means, as not ne- 
ceſſary to it, when a Man miſſes his great End Happinels, he 
will acknowledge he judg'd not right. That which contributes 
to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppos'd Unpleaſantneſs of the 
Actions, which are the Way to this End, id ſeeming fo pre- 
poſterous a thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in 
order to Happinefs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelves 
ro 11. TLDS | 1 | 
S. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning 
Ie can:hange this Matter, is, Whether it be in a Man's Powe 
the Agree- To Change the Pleaſantneſs, and Unpleaſantneß, 
ableneſs or that accompanies ally ſort of Action? and to that, 


Diſagreeable- it is plain in many Caſes he can. Men may and 
neſs in things, 


Relifh of the Mind, is as various as that of the Body, and like 


that too may be alter*d ; and *cis a Miſtake to think, that Men 


cannot change the Diſplcafingneſs, or Indifferency, that is n BY 


Actions into Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in 
their Power. A du Conſideration will do it in ſome Caſs; 
and Practice, Application, and Cuſtom in moſt. Bread or 7 
bacco may be neęlected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful u 
Health, becauſe of an Indiffexency or Diſreliſn to them; Re 


fon and Conſideration at firſt recommends, and begins tht 
Trial, and Uſe finds, or Cuſtom makes them pleaſant. bo FI 


ſhould correct their Palates, and give a Reliſh v 
what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. Th 


* 
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& this is ſo in Vertue too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing 
or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or conſider'd as a Means to 
⁊ greater and more deſirable End. The eating of a well-leaſon'd 

Dilh, fuited to a Man's Palate, may move the Mind by the De- 

light it ſelf, that accompanies the eating, without Reference to 
any other End : To which the Conſideration of the Pleaſure 


there is in Health and Strength, (to which that Meat is ſub- 


ſervient) may add a new Guſto, able to make us ſwallow an 
ill reliſhd Potion. In the latter of theſe, any Action is render'd 
more or leſs pleaſing, only by the Contemplation of the End, 
nnd the being more or leſs perſwaded of its Tendency to it, 


or neceſſary Connexion with it: But the Pleaſure of the Action 


it ſelf is beſt acquir'd, or increaſed, by Uſe and Practice. Trials 
oſten reconcile us to that, which at a diſtance we looked on 
with Averſion; and by Repetitions wears us into a liking, of 
what poſſibly, in the firſt Eſky, diſpleaſed us. Habits have 
By 8 Charms, and put ſo ſtrong Attractions of Eaſineſs and 
BZ Pleaſure into what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we. cannot 
forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the Omiſſion of, Actions; 

which habitual Practice has ſuited, and thereby recommends to 


us. Though this be very viſible, and every one's Experience 


& ſhews him he can do; yet it is a part, in the Conduct of Men 
towards their Happineſs, neglected to a Degree, that it will be 


poſſibly entertain d as a Paradox, if it be ſaid, that Men can 


make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing to themſelves; 
and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly impure a 


great deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the common Opi- 
nion having ſettled wrong Notions, and Education and Cuſtom 


ill Habits, the juſt Values of things are miſplaced, and the Pa- 


lates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to rectify theſe ; 


and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and give a Reliſh ro 
that, which is neceſſary, or conducive to our Happineſs. This 
every one muſt confeſs he can do, and when Happineſs is loft, 
and Miſery overtgkes him, he will confeſs, he did amiſs in neg- 
lecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: And I ask every one, 
© whether he has not often done 1o? LENS 

S. 70. I ſhall not enlarge any farther on preference of 


| 1 the wrong Jud gments, and Neglect of what is in Vice ro Ver- 
£8 their Power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. rue, 4 mani. 


T bis would make a Volume, and is not my Buſi- fff wrong 
by nels. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhameful Judgment. 
4 Neglect of what is in their Power, may put Men 

aut of their Way to Happineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſee, 
1 3 into 
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Which if he miſs, there is yet nothing to be got by that H 
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into ſo different Courſes of Life, this yet is certain, that Mora. 


Iity, eſtabliſhed upon its true Foundations, cannot but deter-. 
mine the Choice in any one, that will but conſider: And he 
that will not be ſo far a rational Creature, as to reflect ſeriouſly | 
upon infinire Happineſs and Miſery, muſt needs condemn him. 
ſelf, as not making that Uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould, 
The Rewards and Puniſhments.of another Life, which the A. | 
Wehe, has eſfabliſb'd, as the Enforcements of his Law, are df 

Veight enough to determine the Choice, againſt whatever Plea. | 
ſure or Pain this Life can ſhew, when the eternal State is con. 
ſidered bur in its bare Poſſibility, which no Body can make any i 
doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and endlefs Happine; 
to be but the poſſible Conſequence of a good Life here, and ie 
contrary State, the poſſible Reward of a bad one, muſt own We 
himſelf ro judge very much ariſe, if ke does not conclude, 
That a vertuous Lite, with the certain Expectation of everlaſt 
ing Bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, 
with che Fear of that dreadful State of Miſery, which 'ris ver 
poſhible may overtake the Guilty; or at beſt the terrible uu 
certain 5 75 of Annihilation. This is evidently fo, though the 
vertuous Life here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious con 
nual Pleaſurè: Which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwile, (# 
and wicked Men have not much the odds ro brag of, even i 
their preſent” Poſſeſſion; nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, 


neſs is put in one Scale, againſt infinite Miſery in the other; i 
if the worſt that comes to the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be 
che beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the rig 
who can without Madneſs run the Venture? Who in his Wit 
would chuſe' to come within à Poffibility of infinite Miſen, i 


zard? Whereas on the other ſide, the ſober Man ventures no Wt 
thing againſt infinite Happineſs to be got, if his Expectation 
cotnes to paſs. It the good Man be in the right, he is eternally Ja 
happy; it he miſtakes, be is not miſerable, he feels nothing 
On the other ſide, if the Wicked be in the right, he is not ha? 
py; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt ic not be: 
moſt manifeſt wrong Judgment, that does not preſently ſce, 0 
which ſide, in this Caſe, the Preference is to be given ? I hari 
foreborn to mention any thing of the Certainty, or Probability BY 
of a future State, deſigning here to ſhew the wrong Fudgmen, Wt 
that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own Principles 
laid how be pleaſes, who prefers the ſhore Pleaſürcs of a 111 4 
CTY. 51 i i ! bs ET 1 a . it 1 


Life upon any Confideration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but 
be certain, that a future Lite is at leaſt poſſible. . 
6. 71. To conclude this Enquiry into human Kecapita- 

Liberty, which as it ſtood before, I my ſeit from lation. 

the beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend 

of mine, ſince the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome Miſtake 

in it, though he could not particularly ſhew it me, I was put 

upon a ſtricter Review of this Chapter. Wherein lighting up- 
on a very eaſy, and ſcarce obfervable Slip I had made, in putting 
one ſeemingly indifferent Word for another, that Diſcovery 


open'd to me this preſent View, which here, in this ſecond Edt 


K tion, I ſubmit to the learned World, and which in ſhort is this: 
= Liberty is a Power to act or not to act, according as the Mind 


3 directe. A Power to direct the operative Faculties to Motion or 
Reſt in particular Inſtances, is that which we call the Mil. That 
wich in the Train of our voluntary Actions determines the 


E Will to any Change of Operation, is ſome preſent Unealinels, 


EZ which is, or at leaſt is always accompanied with that of Deſire. 
Deſire is always moved by Evil, to fly it; becauſe a total Free- 


dom from Pain, always makes a neceſſary part of our Happi- 


neis: But every Good, nay, every greater Good, does not con- 
ſtantly move Deſiye, becauſe it may nat make, or may not be 
5 taken to make any neceſſary part of our Happineſs. For all 
5 that we deſire, is only to be happy. Bat though this general 
beſire of Happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yer the 


Satisfaction of any particular Deſire, can be ſuſpended from de- 
termining the Mal to any ſubſervient Action, 'till we have ma- 
turely examind, whether the particular apparent Good, which 


we then deſire, makes a part of our real Happineſs, or be con- 


BZ filtent or inconliſtent with ir. The Reſult of our Judgment up- 


on that Examination, is what ultiraarely determines the Man, 


4 who could not be free, if his Vi were determin'd by any thing, 
1 but his own Defire guided by his own Judgment. I know that 
Liberty by ſome, is placed in an Indifferency of the Man, ante- 


i (cedent to the Determination of his #2. I with they, who lay 
bo much Strefs on ſuch an antecedent Indifferency, as they call it, 
hach told us plainly, whether this ſuppoſed Ind:ſferency be ante- 


cedent to the Thought and judgment of the Underſtanding, as 
well as to the Decree of the Mil. For it is pretty hard to ſtate 
it between them ; 1. e. immediately after the Judgment of the 
1 Underſtanding, and before the Determination of the Mil, be- 


Po By cauſe the Determination of the Ni immediately follows the Judg- 
104 ment of the Underſtanding; and to place Liberty in an Indif< 


8 ferency, 
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allowed capable of Liberty, but in Conſequence of Thought ; 


I have no longer Freedom in that Reſpect, but am under : 


me into. The Ideas of Vil, Volition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, it 


Thoughts concerning them, according to the Light I then had 


Fereney, antecedent to the Thought and Judgment of the Ur 
derſtanding, ſeems to me to place Liberty in a State of Dark. 
nefs, wherein we can neither ſee nor ſay any thing of it; a 
leaſt it places it in a Subject incapable of ir, no Agent being 


and Judgment. Iam not nice about Phra es, and therefore con. 
ſent to ſay with thoſe thar love to ſpeak fo, that Liberty i 
placd in Indifferency ; but *cis in an Indifferency that remain | 
after the Judgment of the Underſtanding ; yea, even after the 
Determination of the NI: And that is an Indifferency not of 
the Man; (for after he has once judg'd which is beſt, viz. to do, 


or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an Indifferency « 


the operative Powers of the Man, which remaining equally ab; Nen 
to operate, or to forbear operating after, as before the Decree Mi. 

of the Mi, are in a State, which, if one pleaſes, may be called i; 
Indifferency ; and as far as this Indifferency reaches, a Man is fre, 
and no farther. V. g. I have the Ability to move my Hand, « 
to let it reſt, that operative Power is indifferent to move, « 


not to move my Hand: l am then in that Reſpect perfectly fœ 1 
My i determines that operative Power to Reſt, I am ja Mix 
free, becauſe the Indifferency of that my operative Power to aq; we 


or not to act, ſtill remains; the Power of moving my Hand, 11 
not at all impair'd by the Determination of my il, which a Mot 
preſent orders Reſt ; the Indifferency of that Power to act, or na N. 
to Ack, is juſt as it was before, as will appear, if the Mil pu N be 
it to the Trial, by ordering the contrary. But if during the the 
Reſt of my Hand, it be ſeized by a ſudden Palſy, the In4:fe on, 
rency of that operative Power is gone, and with it my Liber, % 
h 
Neceſſity of letting my Hand reſt. On the other ſide, it m laſt 
Hand be put into Motion by a Convulſion, the Ind:fferency di eit 
that operative Faculty is taken away by that Motion, and ny rot 
Liberty in that Cale is loſt: For I am under a Neceſſity of hu ein 
ving my Hand move. I have added this, to ſhew in what fun iſ P 
of Indifferexcy Liberty ſeems to me to conſiſt, and not in ny {pac 
other, real or imaginary. Put 
S. 72.” True Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of . 
Liberty, are of ſo great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be pa. 
don'd this Digreſſion, which my Attempt to explain it, has {ut 
nc 
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T ow, as a Lover of 'Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my 
: — Doctrines, I 6wn ſome Change of my Opinion, which 1 
WS: hink 1 have diſcover'd Ground for. In what I firſt writ, 1 
with an unbiaſed Indifferency followed Truth, whither I 
thought ſhe led me. But neither being fo vain as to fancy Infal- 
2 libiliry, nor ſo diſingenuous as to diſſemble my Miſtakes, for 


fear of blemiſhing my Reputation, I have with the ſame fin- 
z = Deſign for Truth only, not been aſham'd to publiſh whax _ 
BE: ſeverer Enquiry has ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, but that 
me may think my former Notions right, and ſome. (as I have 
Already found) theſe later; and ſome neither. I ſhall not at all 
Wonder at this Variety in Men's Opinions: Impartial Dedudti- 
ons of Reaſon in controverted Points being ſo very rare, and 
exact ones in abſtract Notions not ſo very eaſy, efpecially if of 
any Length. And therefore, I ſhould think my ſelf not a little 
beholding ro any one, who would upon theſe, or any other 
f Grounds, fairly clear chis Subject of Liberty from any Difficulties 
that may yet remain. "He Ws 
rec. RE Before I cloſe theſe Chapter, it may perhaps be to our Pur- 
5a pile, and help to give us clearer Canceptions about Power, if 
e make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of 
im. I have ſaid above, that we have Ideas bur of two forts 
aol Action, viz. Motion and Thinking. Theſe, in Truth, though 
ralled and counted Actions, yet, if nearly conſidered, will not 
be found to be always perfectly ſo. For, it I miſtake not. 
there are Inſtances of both kinds, which, upon cue Confiderati- 
en, will be tound rather Paſſions than Actions, and conſequently 
ty, Yo far the Effects barely ot paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, 
hich yet on their Account are thought Agents. For in theſe 
inſtances, the Subſtance that hath Motion, or Thought, re- 
Excives the Impreſſion, whereby ir is put into that Action purely 
my from without, and fo acts meerly by the Capacity it has to re- 
eeive ſuch an Impreſſion from ſome 8 Agent; and ſuch 
Power is not properly an active Power, but a meer paſſive Ca- 
Epacity in the Subject. Sometimes the Subſiſtance, or Agent, 
Puts it ſelf into Action by its own Power, and this is properly 
live Power, Whatſoever Modification a Subſtance has, where- 
by it produces any Effect, that is called Action; v. g. a ſolid 
Pubſtance by Motion operates on, or alters the ſenſible Ideas of 
Another Subſtance, and therefore this Modification of Motion, 
e call Action. Bur yet this Motion in that ſolid Subſtance 
ms, when rightly conſidered, but a Paſſion, if it received ir only 
jad: trom ſome external Agent. So that the active Power of Motion, 
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Of Power. ; 
is in no Subſtance which cannot begin Motion in it (elf, or , 
another Subltance, when at Reſt. So likewiſe in Thinking, , + 
Power to receive Ideas, or Thoughts, from the Operation g 
any. external Subſtance, is called a Power of Thinking: But th; 

is but a paſſive Power, or Capacity. But to be able to bring in 


to View Ideas out of Sight, at one's own Choice, and to co 


pare which of them one thinks fit, this is an active Power, TI 
Reflection may be of ſome Uſe ro preſerve us from Miltakes » Wi! 
bout Powers and Actions, which Grammar, and the comma! 
Frame ot Languages, may be apt to lead us into: Since wha 


is ſignified by Verbs that Grammarians call active, does not iI 


ways ligntty Action; v. g. this Propoſition, I ſee the Moon, « 4 | 
2, Star, or I feel the Heat of the Sun, though expreſſed by Pe 
Verb active, does not ſignify any Action in me, whereby I ox Wi 


rate on thoſe; Subſtances ; but the Reception of the Iden d 


Light, Roundneis and Heat, wherein I am not active, but bare f : | 
ly paſſive, and cannot in that Poſition of my Eyes, or Bod, 
avoid receiving them. But when I turn my Eyes another wa, 


or remove my Body out of the Sun-beams, I am properly aCire; | 


becauſe of my own Choice, by a Power within my ſelf, | uf f 
my ſelf into that Motion. Sach an Aion, is the Product i 
active Power. den 1 ei 
8.73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a Via be 
of our original Ideas, from whence all the reit are derived, ani 
of- whidh:they are made up; which, if I would conſider, i 
Philoſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they depend, and dS 
what. they. are made, I believe they all might be reduced vi 
thele very few primary, and original ones, viz. 5 
* 11 Extenſion, {08 > 
'_.., Mebultty, or the Power of being moved; 
which hy our Senſes we receive from Body: —_— 
+ {- Pepceptivaty, or the Power of Perception, or Thinking 
..__ ,4\Motiuity, or the Power of moving; . * 
which, by Reflection we receive from our Minds. I crave lea: 
to make Wie of theſe two new Words, to avoid the Danger "8 
being miſtaken in the Uſe of thoſe which are equivocal. Ie. 
Which 1 dad „ 7% ge . * 
ry 9 lf Exiſtence, | | 0 1 23 
10 MA Dur ation, 15 l | 
Number;, x | BY es BEE DOE . 
which belong both to the one, and the other, we have, pe 
haps, all the original Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For 
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13 Of Mixed Modes. 235 
L theſe; 1 imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 


Sound, Taltes, Smells, and all other Heat, we have, if we 
pad but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeverally mo- 
BS gifcd Extenſions, and Motions of theſe minute Bodies, which 
1 produce choſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent Purpoſe 
being only to enquire into the Knowledge the Mind has of 
hinge, by thoſe Idea and Appearances, which God has fitted 
it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that 
Knowledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner of Pro- 
Auction, I thall not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eflay, ſer my 
elf ro enquire Philoſophically into the peculiar Conſtitution of 
Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have the 
power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenſible Qualities: 1 
BE ſhall not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition; it ſufficing 
to my Purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or Saffron, has a Power 
to produce in us the Idea of Yellow; and Snow or Milk, the 
ies of White; which we can only have by our Sight, without 
examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the 
t: particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles, which rebound 
from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senfation : Though 
when we go beyond the bare Ideas in our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing elſe to 
be in any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different Ideas in 
us, but the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Mo- 
rion of its inſenſible Parts. RE eee e 
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Of Mixed Modes. 


BS. 1. I TJ Aving treated of ſimple Modes in the Miz: Modes, 
= foregoing Chapters, and given ſe- what, 
az veral Iaſtances of ſome of the moſt | 
oonſiderable of them, to ſhew what they are, and how we 
come by them; we are now in the next place to conlider thoſe 
e call mixed Modes, ſuch are the complex Ideas, we mark b 
he Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lie, &c. which conſiſtin 
f ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of different Kinds, 
pe dave called mixed Modes, ro diſtinguiſh them from the more 
| | imple Modes, which conſiſt only of fimples Ideas of the fas 
ET kind. 


2 ; * 
! ˙·» ]—wꝗÆ! ͥ w . 


Mind, from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, ſuch 


now 22 of, we ſhall find their Original quite differen; 


can put them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, and fo male 


bliſhed amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the Minds d ec 


W Logs 2 
Sometimes got and abound wich Words ſtanding 7 
I be Expli- binations, an uſual way of getting theſe complex Ida, non 


236 Of Mixed Modes. 2 
kind. Theſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations « 15 
ſimple Jdeas ,” as are not looked upon to be Characterittic 
Marks of auy real Beings that have a ſteady Exiſtence, by # 
ſcattered and independent Idea, put together by the Mind, an 1 
thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex Ideas of Subſtances, 5 

VS. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of ics ſimpæ 
Made by the Ideas, is wholly paſſive, and receiyes them al 


TH as Senſation or Reflection offers them, without fs 
being able to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews us. But i 
we attentively conſider theſe Ideas I call mixed Modes, we a: 


The Mind often exerciſes an active Power in making theſe lever E ure 
Combinations: For it being once furniſhed with ſimple Ideas, i 


Variety of complex Ideas, without examining whether they exit 

fo togecher in Nature. And hence, I think, ic is, that the þ 

Ideas are called Notzons ; as if they had their Original, and con 

ſtant Exiſtence, more in the Thoughts of Men, than in th 

Reality of _ ; and to form ſuch Ideas, it ſufficed, that the 
a 


Mind puts the Parts or them together, and that they were con 1 
ſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether they ee 


bad any real Being: Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of (WF N 
them might be taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence d 5 
teveral ſimple eas ſo combined, as they are put together in th e 
Underitanding. For the Man who firſt framed the Idea of H El 

pecriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſervation $ 

of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities, which he had not; 
or elſe have framed that Idea in his Mind, without having any 
fuch Pattern to faſhion it by. For it is evident, that in the be 
ginning of Languages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thok 5 
complex Ideas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions eflz [2 


Men, before they exiſted any where elfe ; and that many Nama 3 
that ſtood for ſuch complex Ideas, were in Uſe, and to thot WR 
Ideas framed, before the Combinations they ilood for, cv £ 
exiſted. | | | 
Indeed, now that Languages are made Wi 

— ſuch Cont vine 


1 


cron of their 5 by the Explication of thoſe Terms that ſtand far then. Erath 
Names. For conſiſting of a Company of {imple Idea, com Vasen 
bined, they may by Words ſtanding for thoſe {nt FF thar 
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; 22 
Ade ile, be repreſented to the Mind of one who underſtands 
oe Words, though that complex Combination of ſimple Ideas 
Pere never offered to his Mind by the real Exiſtence of things. 
Urnus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacriledge or Mur- 
e, by enumerating to him the {imple Idea which theſe Words 
ind for, without ever ſeeing either of them committed. 
. 4. Every mixed Mode conſiſting of many di- | 
Ninct ſimple Ideas, it {ſeems reaſonable to enquire, The Name ties 
bence it has its Unity; and how ſuch a preciſe 2% Parrs of 
altitude comes to make but one Idea, ſince that mixed Modes 


re? To which I anſwer, It is plain, it has its 

Unity from an Act of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral fimple 
een together, and conſidering them as one complex one, con- 
Wiſting, of thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this Union, or that 
ich is looked on gencrally to compleat ir, is one Name given 


monly regulate their Account of their diſtinct Species of mixed 
Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any Number of ſimple 
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nt in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as the killin 
Ba Man's Father; yet, there being no Name ftanding preciſely 


„ pecies bot Actions, from that of killing a young Man, or any 
„other Man. „„ 


8 ſee what it is, that occaſions Men to make ſeveral Com- making mis ed 
bination of ſimple Ideas into Giſtin&t, and, as it Modes. 
eere, ſettled Modes, and neglect others, which in 
the Nature of Things themſelves, have as much an Aptneſs to 
be combined, and make diſtin& Idea, we ſhall find the Reaſon 
of it to be the End of Language; which being to Mark or 
communicate Mens Thoughts to one another, with all the Diſ- 
patch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Collections of Ideas 
into complex Modes, and aff Names to them, as they have 
frequent Uſe of in their way of Living and Converſation, lea- 
vg others, which they have but ſeldom an Occaſion to Men- 
ton, looſe and without Names, that tie them together: They 
„rather chuſing ro enumerate (when they have need) ſuch Idea 
s make them up, by the particular Names that ſtand for them, 
chan to trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex lie 
9 | | | wit 


3 ombination does not always exiſt together in Na- int one Idea. E 


go that Combination. For 'tis by their Names, that Men com- 


ideas, to make one complex one, but ſuch Collections as there 
be Names for. Thus, though the killing of an old Man be ag 


bor the one, as there is the Name of Parricide to mark the other, 
it is not taken for a particular complex Idea, nor a diſtinct 


8. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther, to The Cauſe of 
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238 Of Mixed Mades. 
with Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any 
Occaſion to make uſe ol. ee 366 ho 3 
S8. 6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that 
 - Why Words there are in every Language many particular Mord. 
in one Lan- which cannot be rendred by any one ſingle Word of anc 
guage, have ther, For the ſeveral Faſhions , Cuſtoms, and 
none anſver- Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral Combi. 
nz im ano. nations of Ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, which 
ther. another People have had never any Occaſion to 
make, or, perhaps, ſo much as take notice oh, 
Names come of courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid lo 
Periphraſes in things of daily Converſation; and ſo they becony 
ſo many diſtin complex Idea in their Minds. 'T'bus ds . 
{405 amongſt the Greeks , and Proſcriptio amongſt the Roman, 
were Words which other Languages had no Names that exad. 
ly anſwered, becauſe they ſtood tor complex Ideas, which were 
not in the Minds of the Men of other Nations. Where there 
Was no ſuch Cuſtom, there was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; 
no Uſe of ſuch Combinations of Idea, as were united, and, a 
it were, tied together by thoſe Terms: And therefore in other 
Countries there were no Names for them. ie 
S5. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon, V 
And Lan- Languages conſtantly change, take up new, and hay 
- guages by old Terms. Becauſe change of Cuſtoms and 
change. Opinions bringing with it new Combinations of 
oy Ideas, which it is neceſſary frequently to think on 
and talk about, new Names, to avoid long De'criptions, ae 
annexe4 to them; and fo they become new Species of com: 
Plex Modes. What a number of different Ideas are by this 
Means wrapped up in one ſhort Sound, and how much of our 
Time and Breath is thereby ſaved, any one will ſee, who wil 
but take the Pains to enumerate all the Meas that either Reprieve 
or Appeal ſtand for; and inſtead of either of thoſe Names, uk 
a Periphraſis, to make any one un ſerſtand their Meaning. 
| | S. 8. Though I ſhall have Occaſion to conſider 
Mixed Moder, this more at large, when I come to treat of Words, 
where they and their Uſe; yet I could not avoid to take thus 
exif, much notice here of the Names of mixed Mode 
wy which being flecting, and tranſient Combinations 
of ſimple Idea, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where, but 
in the Minds of Men, and there too | have no longer any Ex» 
ſtence, than whilſt they are thought on, have not ſo much any when Wi 
the Appearance of a conſtant and laſting Exiſtence, as in their Wich 95 
| nit | Vick !? 


Which are therefore, in theſe fort of Ideas, very apt to be taken 
or the eas themſelves. For if we ſhould enquire where the Idea 
t a Triumph, or Apot heoſis exiſts, it is evident their could neither 
of them exiſt altogether any where in the things themſelves, be- 
Ving Actions that required Time to their Performance, and ſo could 
ever all exiſt together: And as to the Minds of Men, where 
the Idea of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have 


there too a very uncertain Exiſtence; and therefore we are apt 


x 
77 


Wo annex them to the Names that excite them in us. mh 275% 
s. 9. There are therefore three ways whereby we . How we ger 
ee the complex Ideas of mixed Modes. 1. By Ex- he Ideas of 
Wpcrience and Obſervation of things themſelves. 7*e4 Modes. 
nus by ſeeing two Men Wireſtle, or Fence, we 4 
Wpet the Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing. 2. By Invention, or vo- 
Wuntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple Idea in our own 
Minds: So he thar firſt invented Printing, or Etching, had an 
Wa of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted.” 3, Which is the 
moſt uſual way, by explaining the Names of Actions we never 
aw, or Notions we cannot fee > and by enumerating , and. 
hereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imaginations all thoſe 
Wes which go to the making them up, and are the conſtituent 
Parts of them. For having by Senſation and Reflection ſtored our 
Minds with ſimple Ideas, and by Uſe got the Names that ſtand 
or them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to another any. 
complex Idea we would have him conceive; ſo that it has in it 

no {imple Idea, but what he knows, and has, with us, the ſame 
Name for. For all our complex Ideas are ultimately reſolvable 
Wnto ſimple Ideas, of which they are compounded, and original- 
made up, though perhaps their immediate Ingredients, as 1 
may ſo ſay, are alſo complex Ideas. Thus the mixed Mode, 
Which the Word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple Heæ: 
. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Igeas in the Mind of the 
Ppeaker. 3. Thoſe Words the Signs of thoſe Idex. 4. Thoſe 
Pięns put together by Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe than 

. he Ideas they ſtand for, are in the Mind of the Speaker. 1 
pink I need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex 
, we call a Lye: What I have ſaid is enough to fhew, that 
Wt 1s made up of ſimple Ideas: And it could not be but an offen- 
re Tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more 
Wuinute Enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that gocs 
o this complex one; which, from what has been ſaid, he can- 
ot but be able to make out to himſelf. The fame: may be 


Ene in all our complex Idea whatſoever; which, however 
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240 Of Mixed Modes. 
compounded ; and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolved jj: 
to {imple Idea, which are all the Materials of Knowledge or 
Thought we have, or can have. Nor ſhall we have Reaſon 
to fear, that the Mind is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a numbe: 
of Idea, if we conſider, what an inexhauſtible Stock of fimp|, 
Modes, Number and Figure alone affords us. How far then 
mixed Modes, which admit of the various Combinations of di. 
ferent ſimple Idea, and their infinite Modes, are from being 
few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. So that before we hays 


done, we ſhall ſee, that, no Body need be afraid, he ſhall not 


have Scope and Compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, 
- though they be, as I pretend, confined only to ſimple Ideas receiveq 
from Senſation or Reflection, and their ſeveral Combinations, 
v7 8. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of al ur 
Motion,Think- ſimple Ideas have been moſt modified, and had mi 
ing, aud Pow- 
er, have been 


mo mo 


whence theſe Actions are conceived to flow. Theſe ſimple Idea, 
I fay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, have been thoſe which 


them: And thoſe have been theſe three; Think. 
ing, and Motion, (which are the two Idea which 


have been molt modified; and out of whoſe Modifications hare | | 


been made moſt complex Modes, with Names to them. Fe 
Action being the great Buſineſs of Mankind, and the whole 
Matter about which all Laws are converſant, it is no wonder, 


that the ſeveral Modes of Thinking and Motion, ſhould is 
taken notice of, the Idea of them obſerved, and laid up in tie Wi 
Memory, and have Names aſſig ned to them; without which, 
Laws could be but ill-made, or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed. 
Nor could any Communication be well had amongſt Men, 
without ſuch complex Idea, with Names to them: And there Wl 
fore Men have ſettled Names, and ſuppoſed ſettled Idea, iu 
their Minds, of Modes of Actions diſtinguiſhed by their Cauls Wi 
Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, Place, and oth'f 
Circumſtances; and alſo of their Powers fitted for thoſe Al: BW 
ons, v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak or do what we 
tend, before others, without Fear or Diſorder ; and the Gr 
call the Confidence of Speaking by a peculiar Name, 5«0ev0:Wi 
Which Power or Ability in Man, of doing any thing, wh" 
it has been acquired by frequent doing the fame thing, is th 
| Idea we name Habit; when it is forward, and ready upon eve 
'occalicn to break into Action, we cal it Diſpoſition, * Thus TÞ 
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ſtineſs is a Diſpoſition or Aptneſs to be Angry. 


mixed Modes made out of them, with Names given u 


comprehend in them all Action,) and Power, from 
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To conclude, Let us examine any Modes of Action, v. g. Con- 
fideration and Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind; Running 
and Speaking, which are Actions of the Body; Revenge and Mur- 
ther, which are Actions of both together, and we ſhall find 
them but ſo many Collections of ſimple Ideas, which together make 
up the complex ones ſignified by thoſe Names, 3 
S. 11. Power being the Source from whence all Several word; 
Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe ſeeming to ſiz- 
Powers are, when they exert this Power into Act, 9 Action, 
are called Cauſes ; and the Subſtances which there- gn bur 
upon are produced, or the ſimple Ideas which are e Effe. 
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introduced into any Subject by the exerting f 
| that Power, are called Efeas, The Efficacy whereby the new 
r WE Subſtance or Lea is produced, is called, in the Subject exerting 
2 that Power, Action; but in the Subject, wherein any {imple 
„Ua is changed or produced, it is called Paſſion : Which Efficacy 
k- WW however various, and the Effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, 
h 1 think, conceive it, in intellectual Agents, to be nothing elſe 
but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in corporeal Agents, no- 
thing elſe bur Modifications of Motion. I fay, I think we can- 
ch not conceive it to be any other but theſe two: For whatever 
ve BY fort of Action, beſides theſe, produces any Etffedts, I confeis my 
"or WY felt to have no Notion, nor Idea of; and ſo it is quite remote 


from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and Knowledie; and as 
e, much in the dark to me as five other Senſes, or as the Ideas of 
Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many Vidi, which ſeem 
tie #0 expreſs ſome Action, ſignify nothing of the Action, or Modus 
ich Operand at all, but barely the Effet, with ſome Circumſtances 
of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe, operating, v. g. Creation, 


len, Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of the Action or Manner, 
ele: whereby they are produced, but barely of the Cauſe, and the 
Wil Thing done. And when a Country-man ſays the Cold freczes 
ul, Water, though the Word Freezing ſeems to import ſome Action, 
che vet truly it ſignifies nothing but the Effect, viz. that Water, 
40, chat was before fluid, is become hard and conſiſtent, without 
e ir containing any Idea of the Action whereby it is done. 


. 12. I think I ſhall not need to remark here, 

1 that though Power and Action make the greateſt Mixed Modes 
bart of mixed Modes, marked by Names, and fa- made alſo of 
miliar in che Minds and Mouths of Men; yet o- other Ideas. 
ber ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combinations, ; 

ee no excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be ece{ſary for 
ve o enumerate all the mixed Modes, which have been ſettled, with 


Q Names 


Law, andPolicicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All that is te. 
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Our Ideas of Subſtances. 


Names to them. That would be to make a Dictionary of th. 
greateſt part of the Words made Uſe of in Divinity, Ethick, 


quifite to my preſent Deſign, is, to ſhew what ſort of Idea tho 
are which I call mixed Modes; how the Mind comes by then; 
and that they are Compoſitions made up of ſimple Mea got 
from Seaſatian and Reflection; which, I ſuppoſe, I have done, 


CHAP. XXIIL 


24 


Of our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. @ 

| Ideas of Sub- 5. 1. E Mind being, as L have declare, 1 
ftanees , how furniſhed with a great Number ai 

made. the fimple Idea, conveyed in ) 

the Senſes, as they are found in exteriour thing, 4 

180 l 


or by Reſiect ion on its own Operations, takes Notice alſo, that z 
certain Number of theſe ſimple Idea go conſtantly together; 
which being preſumed to belong to one thing, and Words be 
ing ſuited to common Apprehenfions, and made Ule of for quick 
Diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one Subject, by one Name; 


which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, aa . + 
conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of WR n 
many Ideas together: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imaginin WE of 
how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom WF / 
our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum, wherein they do ſubliſt, 
and from which they do reſult ; which therefore we call $- BW / 
ſtance. . 
& 2, I 

54 HE 4 8 f | C/ 
* This Section, which was intended only to ſhew how the Individeals of WF 
diſtinct Species of Subſtances came to be look'd upon as fimple Ideas, and Wi n 
fo to have ſimple Names, viz, from the ſappoſed ſimple Subſtratum or Sub- 18 
Hance, which was look d upon as the thing it ſelf in which inhere, aud a 


from which reſulted that Complication of Ideas by which it was repreſented WW 

to us, hath been miſtaken for an Account of the Tdea of Subſtance in ge- C 
veral ; and as ſuch hath been reprehended in theſe Words: Bur how come! WR i 
the general Idea of Subſtance, to be framed in our Minds ? Is this by al. y 
ſtracting and inlarging ſimple Ideas? No, but it is by a Complication of We 
many ſimple Ideas together: Becauſe not imagining how theſe fimple WE f 
laeas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelues to ſuppole _ s 

| 2 11 
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$. 2. 80 that if any one will examine himſelf 


W roncerning his Notion of pure Subſtance in general, Our Idea of 
be will find he has no other Idea of it at 3 
only a Suppoſition of he knows not what Support general. 


|, but Subſtance in 


of {uch Qualities, which are capable of producing 


ſimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly called Acci- 


. | dents. If any one ſhould be asked, what is the Subject where- 


in Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, 


but the ſolid extended Parts: And it he were demanded what is 
it, that that Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, he would not be 
in a much better Caſe, than the Indian before-mentioned, who, 
& ſaying that the World was ſupported by a great Elephant, was 
asked, what the Elephant reſted on? to which his Anſwer 
Vas, a great Tortoiſe : But being again preſſed to know what 


gave 


- nns Fea P 


— mige 


= * Subftratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do reſult; 
= * which therefore we call Subſtance. And is thy all indeed, that is to be 
= ſaid for the Being of Subftance, That we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a 

= Subftratum ? Is that Cuſtom grounded upon true Reaſon, or not ? If not, 
then Accidents or Modes wwſt ſubſiſt of themſelves; and theſe ſimple Ideas 
= need no Tortoiſe to ſupport them: For Figures and Colours, &c. would do 
= well enough of themſelves, but for ſame Fancies Men have accuſtomed them- 


ſelves to. I ole 
To which ObjeQion of the Biſhop of Worceſter, our Au- 


& thor * anſw ers thus: Herein your Lordſhip ſeems to charge In his firſt 
me with two Faults : One, That I make the general Idea Letter to that 
= of Subſtance to be framed, not by abſtracting and inlarging Biſhop, P. 27, 
= ſimple Ideas, but by a Complication of many ſimple Ideas &c. 
= 7ogether : The other, as it I had ſaid, The Being of Sub- 


ftance had no other Foundation but the Fancics of Men. | 
As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, That I ſay 


in more Places than one, and particularly Book 3. chap. 3. 9.6. and Book 1, 
= Chap. 11, F. 9. where ex profeſs, I treat of Abſtraction and general Ideas, 
& That they are all made by abſtracting, and therefore could not be under- 
| Rood to mean, that that of Subſtance was made any other way; however, 


my Pen might have flipt, or the Negligence of Expreſſion, where I might 


„ have ſomething elſe than the general Idea of Subſtance in View, might 


make me ſeem to ſay ſo. = 

That I was not ſpeaking of the general Idea of Subſtance, in the Pal- 
ſage your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that Chapter which 
is, Of the complex Ideas of Subſtances. And the firlt Section of it, which 


f your Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words, you have ſet down. 


In which Words I do nor obſerve any that deny the general Idea of Sub- 


6 fance to be made by Abſtraction; nor any that ſay, it is made by a Compli- 


cation of many ſimple lazas together. But ſpeakiog in that place of the — 
| „ 7 


7 
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244 Our Ideas of Subſtances. 

gave Support to the broad. bach d Tortoiſe, replied, ſomething, 
he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other Caſes, where 
we uſe Words without having clear and diſtinct Ideas, we talk 
like Children ; who being ave tioned what ſuch a thing is, which 
they know not, readily give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it i 
ſomething; which in Truth ſignifies no more, when ſo uſed, ei. 
ther by Children or Men, but that they know not what; and 
that the thing they pretend to know, and talk of, is what they 


have no diſtinct Hlea of at all, and ſo are perfectly ignorant of 
it, and in the dark. The Idea then we have, to which we ging 


the general Name Subſtance, being "Os but the ſuppoſed} 


but unknown Support of thoſe Qualities, we find exiſting, which 
we imagine cannot ſubſiſt, ſine re ſubſtante, without ſomething 
to ſupport them, we call that Support Subſtantia ; which, ac. 
- cording 


of diſtin Subſtances, ſuch as Man, Horſe, Gold, Oc. I ſay they are made 
up of certain Combinations of fimple Ideas, which Combinations are looked 
upon, each of them, as one ſimple Idea, tho they were many; and we al 
it by one Name of Subſtance, though made up of Modes, from the Cuſton 
of ſuppoling a Subſtratum, wherein that Combination does ſubſiſt. & 
that in this Paragraph I only give an Account of the Idea of diſtin Sub- 
ſtances, ſuch as Oak, Elephant, Iron, &c. how, though they are made up 
of diſtinct Complications of Modes, yet they are looked on as one Idea, 
called by one Name, as making diſtin ſorts of Subſtances. | | 
Bur that my Notion of Subſtance in general, is quite different from thee, 
and has no ſuch Combination of ſimple Ideas in it, is evident from the im- 
mediate following Words, where I ſay : + © The Idea d 
T B. 11. C. pure Subſtance in general, is only a Suppoſition of we knov 
23.Y. 2. noc what Support of ſuch Qualities as are capable of pro- 
5 © ducing ſimple Ideas in us. And theſe I plainly diſtinguiſ 
all along, particularly where I ſay, Whatever therefore be the ſecret and 
* abſtra# Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of patti- 
© cular diſtin Subſtances, are nothing bur ſeveral Combinations of fimpk 
* Ideas, co- exiſting in ſuch, tho' unknown Cauſe of their Union, as makes 
the whole ſubſiſt of it (elf, | . 
The other thing laid to my Charge, is, as if I took the Being of Sub- 
ſtance to be doubtful, or render'd it ſo by the imperfeR and ill-grounde 
Idea | have given of it, To which I beg leave to ſay, That I ground net 
the Being, bot the Idea of Subſtance, on our accuſtoming our ſelves to fup 
pole ſome Subſtratum; for tis of the Idea alone 1 ſpeak there, and not 0 


the Being of Subſtauce. And having every where affirmed and built upon it; 


That a Maa is a Subſtance, I cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the 
| Being of Subſtance, till I can queſtion or doubt of my ov" 


15. §. 29. Being. Farther, I ſay, * Seafation convinces us, that thes Wi 


are ſolid, extended Subſtances, and Reflection, that there 
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243 
cording to the true Import of the Word, is in plain Engliſh, 


ding under, or upholding. * i | 
f * - An be and relative Idea of Subſtance Of the Sorrs 


in general, being thus made, we come to have J Subſtances. 
the Ideas of particular forts of SubRances, by collect- 
ing ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are by Experience 


and Obſervation of Mens Senſes, taken notice of to exiſt to- 


I gether, and are therefore ſuppoſed co flow from the particular 


internal Conſtitution, or unknown Eſſence of that Subſtance. 


| Thus we come to have the Ideas of a Man, Horſe, Gold, Wa- 


ter, Sc. of which Subſtances, whether any one has any other 


clear Idea, farther than of certain {imple Ideas co-cxiſting toge- 


ther, 


/ 4 a 
* 
v * 


6 — 
m 


rere thinking ones. 80 that I think the Being of Subſtance is not ſhaken 
by what I have ſaid: And if the Idea of it ſhould be yet ( the Being of 
| things depending not on our Ideas) the Being of Subſtance would not be at 


all ſhaken by my ſaying, We had bur an obſcure imperfe&t Nea of it, and 


tat that Idea came from our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Sub- 
= ſfratum; or indeed, if I ſhould ſay, We had no Idea of Subſtance at all. 
For a great many things may be, and are granted have a Being, and be in 


Nature, of which we have no Ideas. For Example: It cannot be doubted 


= but there are diſtinct Species of ſeparate Spirits, of which yet we have no 
& diltio& Jdearar all: It cannot be queſtioned but Spirits have Ways of com- 
= municationg their Thoughts, and yer we bave no Idea of it at all. 


The Being then of Snbflance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithſtanding any 


ching I have ſaid, let us ee whether the Idea of it be not ſo too. Your 
= Lordſhip asks, with Concern, - Aud is this all indeed that is to be ſaid for 
= the Being (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the Idea) of Subſtance, that 
= ve accuſtom our felves to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum? Is that Cuſtom grounded 
= pon true Reaſon, or no? I have ſaid, that it is grounded upon this, That 


ve cannot conceive how ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities | 
* ould ſubſiſt alone; and therefore we ſuppoſe them to B. 11. c. 23, 
* Exiſt in, and to be ſupported by ſome common Subject; $ 4. 


: | * which Support, we denote by the Name Subſtance, Which, | 
i I think, is a true Reaſon, becauſe it is the ſame your Lordſhip grounds the 


Suppoſition of a Subſtratum on, in this very Page ; even on the Repugnancy 
#0 our Conceptions, that Modes and Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves, 


; So that I haye the good Luck to agree here with your Lordſhip : And con- 
£5 ſequently conclude, I have your Approbation in this, That the Subftratum 


to Modes or Accidents, which is our Idea of Subſtance in general, is founded 


in this, That © we cannot conceive how Modes or Accidents can ſubſiſt by 


* themſelyes, | 1 85 
* From this Paragraph, there hath been raiſed an ObjeQion by the Bi- 


= ſhop of Worceſter, as if our Author's Doctrine here concerning Ideas, had 


almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the World, His Words in this ſecond Pa- 
„ ragraph, 
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s Our Ideas of Subſtances, | 
ther, I appeal to every one's own Experience. Tis the or 
nary Qualities, obſervable in Iron, or a Diamond, put together, ll * 

that make the true complex Idea of thoſe Subſtances, which x Ml 

Smith, or a J:weller, commonly knows better than a Philoſs 

pher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial Forms he may talk of, has no 

other Idea of thoſe Subſtances, than what is framed by a Co 


lection of thoſe fimple Ideas which are to be found in them; Ml 
only we muſt take notice, that our complex IAeas of Subſtance, 
beſides all theſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, have ala 
the confuſed Idea of ſemet hing to which they belong, and iy 
which they ſubſiſt: And therefore when we ſpeak of any fort 
of Subſtance, we fay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch Qualitie 
as Body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable of Me 
tion; a Spirit, a thing capable of thinking; and ſo Hardneh, 
| )%%Ü§öͤ;ö;o 0 NN 
| — 1 8 thei F * | — ee 
ragraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of the Gentlemen of thy 
new way of Reaſoning, that have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the ru. 
©  ſonable part of the World. To which our Author replies; 
In his fr This, my Lord, is an Accuſation, which your Lordſhiy Bi 
Letter to that will pardon me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, 
Biſhop, P. 6, becauſe I do not underſtand what iy almoſt to diſcard Sub 
&c. | flance out of the reaſonable part of the World, If you 
[ Lordſhip means by ir, That I deny, or doubt, that ther 
is in the World any ſuch Thing as Subſtance, that your Lordſhip will acquit 
me of, when your Lordſhip looks again in this 2 34. Chapter of the ſecond 
Book, which you have cited more than once, where you will find thek 
Words, $. 4. © When we talk or think of any particular ſort of corpored 
* Subſtances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. the the Idea we have of either of then, 
be but the Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral imple Ideas of /. 
by ſille Qualities, which we uſe to find united in the Thing, called Horſe n 
* Stone; yet becauſe we cannot conteive how they ſhoul4 ſubſeſt alone, nor u 
* in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and [ſupported by ſome commun 
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Subject, which Support we denote by the Name Subſtance; tho it be a . 

ain, we have no elear or diſtinſt Idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a Su Wil 
port. And again, F. 5. * The ſame happens concerning the Operation WF « 
ef the Mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, &c. which we confurr WF « 
ing not to ſubſift of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong u 


* Body, or be produced by it, are apt to think thoſe the Actions of ſome oth 
* Subſtance, which we call Spirit, whereby jet it is evident, that havin, 
no or her Idea or Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſin Wi 
ple Qualities, which affe# our Senſes, do ſubſiſt, by ſuppoſing a Subitani, Wh 
* wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and à Power of Moving, &c. 4M 

Jubſiſt. We have as clear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of Spiri, Wi 
* ar we have of a Bedy; tho? one being ſuppoſed to be ( without knowing 
bat it u) the Subſtratum of thoſe fimple Ideas we haue from wit hui 
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jability, and Power to draw Iron, we ſay, are Qualities to be 
| ns in a Loadſtone. Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeak- 
„ing, intimate, that the Subſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething 
| des the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or 
other obſervable Ideas, though we know not what it is. 
6. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of aß 
© particular ſort of corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe, No clear Idea 
ene, Se. though the Idea we have of either of of Subſtance 
them, be but the Complication, or Collection of in general. 
[thoſe ſeveral fimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, | 
which we uſe to find united in the thing called Horſe or Stone; 
yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, 
nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported 
by ſome common Subject; which Support, we denote by the Name 
| Subſtance, though it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct He 
of that ching we ſuppoſe a Support. | 
AY S. 5. 


and the other ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the 
| © Subſtratum to thoſe Operations, which we experiment in our ſelves within, 
And again, 8 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret Nature of Subſtance in 
* general, al the Ideas we have of particular diſtinct Subſtances, are no- 
* thing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, thi" 
= © z1known Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſeſt of it ſelf. And 
$ 1farther (ay in the ſame Section, That we ſuppoſe theſe Combinations 
to reſt in, and to be adherent to that unknown, common Subject, which 
* inheres not in any thing elſe. And our complex Ideas of Subſtancer, beſides 
* all thoſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea 
of ſomething, to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt ; and there- 
fore when we ſpeak of any ſort of Subſtance, we ſay it u a Thing having 
* ſuch and ſuch Qualities ; a Body is a Thing that is extended, figured, and 
capable of Motion; a Spirit, a Thing capable of Thinking, 
Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the Subſtance is 
| ſuppoſed always ſomething, beſides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, 
| Thinking, or other obſcryable Idea, though we know not what it is. 
Our Idea of Body, I ſay, * is an extended, ſolid Sub- 
| © flance; and our Idea of our Souls, is of a Subſtance that “ B. 11. c. 
thinks. So that as long as there is any ſuch thing as 23. F. 22. 
Body or Spirit in the World, I have done nothing towards | 
the diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World, Nay, as 
| long as there is any fimple Ide or ſenſible Quality left, according to my 
Way of Arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſcarded, becauſe all fimple Ideas, 
all Senfible Qualitics, carry with them a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum to 
exiſt in and of a Subſtance where they inhere ; and of this that whole 
Ms Chapter is ſo full, that I challenge any one who reads it, to think I have 
= #2}, or one jor diſcarded Subſtauce out of the reaſonable part of the — 
. | = A. * 
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* B. 11. c. 12. the Ideas of Subfances are ſuch Combinations of ſemplt 
§. 6. © Ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular Things, 


idea of Subſtance is always the firſt and chief, 


91. §. 2. f. 3. are capable of producing ſimple Ideas in s, an obſcure reli 


in Eff. d, is no more but that Subſtance is a Being or Thing; or in ſhort, Wl 
 Jomething they know not what, or of which they have no clearer Idea, than Wl 
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Our Ideas of Subſtances: - 
S8. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Ope 


Idea of 5pirie, Fearing, Sc. which we concluding not to ſublil 


#s Body, of themſcives, nor apprehending how they can be. N 
long to Body, or be produced by it, we are at Wi nc 

to think rheſe the Actions of tome other Subſtance, which we cal E. 
_ ; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea t Bc 
otion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenhbls Wl fa 


Qualicies, which affect our Senſes, do ſublatt ; by ſuppoſing 3 
Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a Powe 
of Moving, Go. do ſubſiſt, We have as clear a Notion of the Subd 
Nance of Spirit, as we have of Body; the one being ſuppoſed to 
be (without knowing what it is) the Subſtratum to thoſe fimph 
Ideas we have from without; and the other ſuppoſcd ( with 
like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum to thoſe One. 
rations Which we experiment in our ſelves within. Tis plin 
| | then, 


-—_ 6 


And of this Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, Diamond, &c. which I han 
mentioned of diſtin ſorts of Subſtances, will be my Witneſſes as long u 
any ſuch thing remain in Being; ot which I ſay, * *© The 


— 


* ſubſifting by themſelves, in which the ſuppoſed or conf 


If by almoſt diſcarding Sub axce out of the reaſonable part of the Muli, 
your Lordſhip means, That I have deſtroyed, and almoſt arſcarded the true 
lea we have of it, by calling it a Subſtratum, 4 Sur Bi 

B. 11. c. 23. poſitron of we know not what Support of ſuch Qualities u 


1 B. 11. c. 13. tive Idea. Þ That without knowing what it i, it u tht 
&. 19. which ſupports Accidents ; ſo that of Sub ſtance, we have 1 
. Idea of what it i, but only a conful d, obſcure one, 9 
what it does. 1 muſt confeſs this, and the like have ſaid of our Idea d 
Subſtance ; and ſhould be very glad to be convinced by your Lordſhip, or a 
Body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly of it, He that would ſhew me 1 
more clearer and diſtin& Idea of Subſtance, would do me a Kindneſs I ſhould 
thank him for, But this is the beſt I can hitherto find, either in my cn 5 
Thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians; for their Account or Idea of it, Wi 
is, that it is Ens, or Res per ſe Subſiſtans, & ſubſtans Accidentibus ; vhich Wi 


that it is ſomething which ſupports Accidents, or other fimple 1dea: of Wi 
Modes, or an Accident. So that I do not ſee but Burgerſaicius,Sauder ſon, aud i 
the whole Tribe of Logiciaxs, muſt be reckon'd with the Gentlemen of t 
jp 5 — 3 8 * 4 * | xt 
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then; that the Les of corporeal Subſtance in Matter, is as remote 


Subſtance, or Spirit; and therefore from our not having any 
W Notion of the Subſtance of Spirit, we can no more conclude its 
non Exiſtence, than we can, for the fame Reaſon, deny the 


W Exiftence of Body: It being as rational to affirm, there is no 
= = becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of the Sub- 
ace of Matter, as to ſay, there is no Spirit, becauſe we have 


no clear and diſtinct Lea of the Subſtance of a Spirit. 

s. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and ab? 
ſtract Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas Of che ſorts 
we have of particular diſtin& farts of Subſtances, axe of Subſtances. 
nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, 
W co-cxiſting in ſuch, though unknown, Cauſe of their Union, 
W as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. Tis by ſuch Combina- 
tions of ſimple Ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repreſent _ 
Kg == | 15 Cular 


ON 


nem Way of Reaſoning, who have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out 'of the rea- 
enable part of che World. a es 

= Bur ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe Gentlemen, Logicians of Note 
ia the Schools, ſhould own, That we have a very imperfect, obſcure, ina- 


pl BS dequate Idea of Subſtance, would ir not be a little too hard to charge us 
5% WS vich diſcarding Subſtance out of the World? For whar almoſt diſcarding,and 
0 reaſonable part of the World, fignifies, I mult confeſs I do not clearly 


BY comprehend : But let almoſt, and reaſonable part ſigniſie here what they 


pour Lordſhip think you were a little hardly dealt with, if for acknowledg- 
ing your ſelf to have a very imperfe& and inadequate Idea of God, or of ſe- 
veral other things which in this very Treatiſe you confeſs our Underſtand. 
BE ings come ſhort in, and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be 
one of theſe Gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other my- 
ſterious Things, wheresf you contend we have very imperfect and inade- 
BE quate Ideas, out of the reaſonable World ? For J ſuppoſe your Lordſhip 
= means by almoſt diſcarding out of the reaſonable World, ſomething that 
is blamcable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for a Commendation ; and yet 


WT obſcure Ideas, where he has no better: However, if it be interr'd from 


of theſe will not hold, becauſe the Being of Things in the World depends not 
on our Ideas: The latter indeed is true in ſome Degree, but is no Fault; 
br it is certain, that where we have imperfect, inadequate, confus'd, ob- 
Cure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon about thole Things ſo well, 
BY fully, and clearly, as if we had perfect, adequate, clear, and diſtinct Ideas. 

Other Objections are made againſt the following parts of this Paragraph, 


by 


ou Ideas of SubNances. a 249 


from our Conceptions and Apprehenſions, as that of ſpiritual 


a will, for | dare ſay your Lordſhip meant ſomething by them; would not 


E +I think he deſerves no Blame, who owns the having imperfect, inadequate, 


5 thence, that either he almoſt excludes thoſe Things out of Being, or out of 
rational Diſcourſe, if that be meant by zhe reaſonable World, for the firſt 
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20 Our Ideas of Subſtances. 
cular ſorts of Subſtances to our ſelves; ſuch are the Ideas we hm 
of their ſeveral Species in our Minds; and ſuch only do we, H 
their ſpecihck Names, ſignify to others, v. g. Man, Horſe, 5 
Water, Iron; upon hearing which Words, every one, who uw 
derſtands the Language, frames in his Mind a Combination viii 
thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which he has uſually obſerved, g 
| Kancied to exiſt together under that Denomination ; all whiz 
he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be, as it were, adherent to that whit 
known common Subject, which inheres not in any thing dg 
Though in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every one ud. 
Enquiry into his own Thoughts, will find that he has no oll 
Lea ot any Subſtance, v. g. let it be Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, F 
 Friol, Bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſenfible Quali Wh. 
which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a Suppoſition of ſuch a 5 
ſtratum, as gives, as it were, a Support to thoſe Qualities, oi 
hmple Ideas, which he has obſerved to exiſt united 5 . 
. TT bx 
. by that Reverend Prelate, viz. The Repetition of the Story of the hn 
Philoſopher, and the talking like Children about Subſtance : To aa 
our Author replies 7 


1— 


Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes notice, that | 5 5 p 
rallell a more than once our Idea of Subſtance with the Indian Philoſophen Wn 
He knew not what ſupported the Tortoiſe, (5c. 2 | 


This Repetition is, I confeſs, a Fault in exat Writing: But I having 
Knowledg'd and excus'd it in theſe Words in my Preface ; © 7 am not g. 
rant how little I herein conſult my own Reputation, when 1 knowingly ik 
* wy Eſſay go with a Fault ſo apt to diſguſt the molt Judicious, who are 1 
* ways the niceſt Readers, And there farther add, That I did not pun Ne. 
 * my £ſſay for ſuch great Maſters of Knowledge as your Lordſoip; but fue 
ite Men of my own Size, to whom Repetitions might be ſometimes uli 
It would not therefore have been beſides your Lordihip's Generofity ( 
were not intended to be provoked by this Repetition) to have paſſed by ſud © ? 
a Fault as this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower Rank of Writ 
But I fee your Lordſhip would have me exact, and without any Faults; and _F 
I wiſh I could be ſo, the better ro deſerve your Lordſhip s Approbation. ne 


mighrily ro lay to Heart in theſe Words that follow : I this be 1 15 
the Gaſe, we muſt fill talk like Children, and I know not how it can e 
remedied. For if we cannot coms at a rational Idea of Subſance, we ne. 
have no Principle of Certainty to go upon in this Debate. 5 
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; oer Ideas of Subſtances, ot 


2 x Motion, at a certain Diſtance from us, and, perhaps 
x | 8 thee > As he who thinks and diſcourſes of the Fi has 
een more or leſs accurate, in obſerving thoſe ſenſible Quali- 
lea, or Properties, which are in that thing, which he 
Walls the s. þ 


8. 7. For he has the perfecteſt Idea of any of Power a great 
Ne particular forts of Subſtance, who has gathered, Part of our 
and put together, moſt of thoſe ſimple Ideas, ple Ideas 
ich do exiſt in it, among which are to be rec- Subſtancer. 
Wkoned its active Powers, and paſſive Capacities ;" = 

Wy hich though not ſimple Ideas, yet in this Reipect, for Bre- 
Evity's ſake, may conveniently enough be reckoned amongſt 
hem. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, is one of the 1deas of 


U he complex one of that Subſtance we call a Load ſtone, and a 
in i 5 | Power 
* 5 If your Lordſhip has any better and diſtincter Hes of Subſtance than mine 


. which I have given an Account of, your Lordſhip is not at all concern'd 
a what I have there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe Idea of Subſtance, whether a 
tional or not rational Idea, is like mine, ſomething he knows not what, 
uſt in that, with me, talk like Children, when they ſpeak of ſomethin 

ey know not what, For a Philoſopher that ſays, That which ſupports 
Accidents, is ſomething he know not what; and a Country-man that ſays, 
be Foundation of the great Church at Harlem, is ſupported by ſomething 
ee knows not what ; ans a Child that ſtands in the Dark upon his Mother's 


9 : uff, and ſays he ftands upon ſomething he knows not what, in this Reſpe& 
wig ak all Three alike; But if the Country-man knows, that the Foundation 
fit f the Church of Harlem is ſupported by a Rock, as the Houſes about Briſtol 

if e; or by Gravel, as the Houſes about London are; or by wooden Piles, 
* the Houſes in Amflerdam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and 
100 inc Iaea of the Thing that ſupports the Church, he does not talk of this 
2 latter as a Child; nor will he of the Support of Accidents, when he has a 
' ii Flearer and more diſtin Idea of it, than that it is barely ſomething. But 
' es long as we think like Children, in Caſes where our Ideas are no clearer 


vor diſtinder than theirs, I agree with your Lordſhip, That J know no 


r it can be remedied, but that we muſt talk like them. 


= Farther, the Biſhop asks, Whether there be no Difference Mr. Loc les 
eetween the bare Being of a Thing, and its Subſiſtence by 34 Letter. p. 
Wt ſelf ? To which our Author anſwers, Yes, But what 381. 
ill that do to prove, that upon my Principles we can come | 
to no Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuck thing as Subſtance ? You 
em by this Queſtion to conclude, That the Idea of a T. hing that ſubſiſts 
= | ; 5 by 
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N Everal ſimple Ideas, Bright, Hot, Roundiſh, having a conſtant 3 
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252 Our Ideas of Subſtances. 
Power to be fo drawn, is a part of the complex one we c 
Eon; Which Powers pals for inherent Qualities in thoſe Subjeq, 
Becauſe every Subſtance being as apt, by the Powers we obſer, 
in it, to change ſome ſenſible Qualities in other Subjects, 3 
is to produce in us thoſe {imple Ideas, which we receive imme 
diately from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible Qualities introgy. 
ced into other Subjects, diſcover to us to thoſe Powers, wic 
do thereby mediately affect our Senſes, as regularly as its ſenſibi 
Qualities do it immediately, v. g. we immediately by dar seil 
perceive in Fire its Heat and Colour; which are, if righty ca 
fidered, nothing but Powers in it, to produce thoſe Ideas in u 
We alſo by our Senſes perceive the Colour and Brittleneſ g 
Charcoal, whereby we come by the Knowledge of another Powe Wi 
in Fire, which it has to change the Colour and Conſiſtenq of 
Wood. By the former Fire immediately, by the latter it ns WM 
diately diſcovers to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which therefore 
look upon to be a part of the Qualities of Fire, and ſo mak 
518 | the SQL UL 1 


by it ſelf, is a clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance : Bur I beg leave to ak 
Is the Idea of the Manner of Subſiſtence of 2 Thing, the 1gea of the Thin 
it ſelf ? If it be not, we may have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the Mane; 
and yet have none but a very obſcure and confuſed one of the Thing, fa 
Example; I tell your Lordſhip, that I know a ok that cannoc ſubſil 
without @ Support, and I know another thing that does ſubſiſt without 
Support, and ſay no more of them; Can you by having the clear and d- 
ſtinct Ideas of having a Support, and not having a Support, ſay, that yo Wi 
have a clear and diſtinct dea of the thing that I know which has, and of 
the thing, that I know which has not a Support ? If your Lordſhip can, | 
beſeech you to give me the clear and diſtinct [eas of theſe, which I ol 
call by the general Name, Things, that bave or have not Supports: Fo 
ſuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give your Lordſhip clear and diſtinct I 
of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call upon me for them; though 1 think you ſl 
Lordſhip will ſcarce find them by the general and confuſed Idea of Thing Wh 
nor inthe clearer and more diſtinct Idea of having, or not having a Support Wi 
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To ſhew a blind Man, that he has no clear diſtin& Idea of Scarlet, I 
him, that is Notion of it, that it is a Thing or Being, does not prove h 
has any clear or diſtin Idea of it; but barely that he takes it to be ſon” m. 
thing, he knows not what. He replies, that he knows more than that, v5 
he knows that it ſubſiſts, or inheres in another thing; And is there no b 
ference, ſays he, in your Lordſhip's Words, between the bare Being 1 
Arbing, and its Subſiſtence in another? Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal, thy 
are very different Ideas. Bur for all that, you have no clear and diſtin 
Idea of Scarlet, not ſuch a one as I have, who ſce and know it, and hieß 
another kind of Idea of it, beſides that of Inherence. 8 
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F Oar Ideas 0 
nem s part of the complex Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers 
hat we take Cognizance of, terminating only in the Alteration 
Pf ſome ſenſible Qualities, in thoſe Subjects on which they ope- 
ite, and ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible Ideas; there- 
Wore it is that I have reckoned theſe Powers amongſt the ſimple 
u, which make the complex ones of the forts of Subſtances; 
Whough theſe Powers conſidered in themſelves, are truly com- 


8 lerſtood, when I name any of theſe Porentialities among the 
Gmple Ideas, which we recollect in our Minds, when we think 


RF particular N For the Powers that are ſeverally in 
em, are neceſſary to be conſidered, if we will have true di- 


Win& Notions of the ſeveral ſorts of Subſtances, 115 


S. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers make And why. 
great part of our complex Ideas of Subſtances > ſince 


E 


at principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from another, and com- 
l monly make a conſiderable part of the complex Idea of the ſe- 


Wveral forts of them. For our Senſes failing us in the Diſcovery 
of the Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute parts of Bodies, 
Won which their real Conſtitutions and Differences depend, we 
Ware fain to make uſe of their ſecondary Qualities, as the Chara- 
Wderical Notes and Marks, whereby to frame Ideas of them in 
our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them one from another: All which 
ſecondary Qualities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing but bare 
Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Opium, are, as well as 
Wit's Soporifick or Anodyne Virtues, meer Powers depending, on 
Wits primary Qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different 
Operations on different parts of our Bodies. 


3 
2 ———— 
RE v 


by (clude, you have a clear and diſtin Idea of the thing that ſubs by it ſelf”; 
We vhich, methinks, is all one, as if your Country-man ſhould ſay, he hath 


by Prop to lean on for its Support; therefore he has a clear and diſtinct d 


Kamine, is nothing but a general one of a Tree, with which his indeter— 
mined Idea of a Cedar, is confounded, Juſt ſo is the Idea of Subſtance z 
T which, however called clear and diſtin, is confounded with the gencral in- 
Letermined Idea of ſomething. But ſuppoſe that the Manner of ſubfiſting 
y its ſelf, give us a clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, how does that 
wy Prove, That upon my Principles we can come to ne Certainty of Reaſon, 
bat there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World * Which is the Pro- 
© poſit ion to be proved. | 
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lex Ideas. And in this looſer Senſe, I crave leave to be un- ö 


heir ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which in moſt of them ſerve 


Your Lordſhip has the Iaea of ſubſiting by it ſelf, and therefore you coa- 


in lea of a Cedar of Lebanon, that it is a Tree of a Nature, to need no 


Z of a Cedar of Lebanon: Which clear and diſtinct Mea, when he comes to 


8. 9. 
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254 Our Ideas of Subſtances. 


| 3 S. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of ci 

' Three ſorts of poreal Subſtances , are of theſe three ſorts. Fi he 
' Ideas make The Ideas of the primary Qualities of thing 8 
zur complex which are diſcovered by our Senſes, and are j 
ones of Sub- them even when we perceive them not, ſuch aw 
Fences, the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and MM 
2 tion of the parts of Bodies, which are really i 
them, whether we take notice of them or no. Second, Tu 
ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, are nM 
thing but the Powers thoſe. Subſtance have to produce ſeven] 
Ideas in us by our Senſes ; which Ideas are not in the thin 
themſelves otherwiſe than as any thing is in its Cauſe, Third 
The Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance, to give or recei 
ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance þ 
altered ſhould produce in us different Ideas from what it did bs 
fore ; theſe are called active and paſſive Powers, as far as we 
have any Notice or Notion of them, terminate only in ſen{ibl 
ſimple Ideas. For whatever Alteration a Load-ſtone has the Powe 
to make in the minute Particles of Iron, we ſhould have no No. 
tion of any Power it had at all to operate on Iron, did not it 
ſenſible Motion diſcover it; and I doubt not, but there ate: 
| thouſand Changes, that Bodies we daily handle, have a Powe 
to cauſe in one another, which we never ſuſpe&, becauſe thy 
never appear in ſenſible Effects. . 


S. 10. Powers therefore juſtly make 4 great pat 
Powers make of our complex Ideas of Subſtances. He that will e 
a great part amine his complex Idea of Gold, will find ſeyeril 
of our complex of its Ideas, that make it up, to be only Power, 
Ideas of Sub. ag the Power of being melted, but of not ſpending 
ances. it ſelf in the Fire; of being diſſolved in Ag. Regis 
are Ideas as neceſſary to make up our complex Ide 
of Gold, as its Colour and Weight: Which, if duly conſidered, 
are alſo nothing but different Powers. For to ſpeak truly, Yel 
lowneſs is not actually in Gold; but is a Power in Gold to 
produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed in a due Light: 
And the Heat, which we cannot leave out of our Idea of the 
Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than the white Colour it in- 
troduces into Wax, Theſe are boch equally Powers in the Sun, 
operating, by the Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts, ſo 
on a Man, as to make him have the Idea of Heat; and fo on 
Wax, as to make it capable to produce in a Man the Le of 
White. | e ; 
S, 1h 
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8. 1 1. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſcern 


, 
ee minute Particles of Bodies, and the real Con- The now 6 
""Wirution on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, condery Nu. 
"BS doubt not but they would produce quite different ities of Boajes 
UE in us; and that which is now the yellow Co- wi diſap - 
M ur of Gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead P, if we 
ei, we ſhould ſee an admirable Texture of _ diſcover 
8 darts of a certain Size and Figure. This Microſ- ET of th 
pes plainly diſcover to us: For what to our inn Parr. 
ed Eyes produces a certain Colour, is by thus ee 
10 lugmenting the Acuteneſs of our Senſes, diſcovered to be quite 
15 different thing; and the thus altering, as it were, the Propor- 
oo lon of che Bulk of the minute Parts of a coloured Object to 
of pur uſual Sight, produces different Ideas from what it did be- 
* ore. Thus Sand, or pounded Glaſs, which is opaque, and 


white to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microſcope ; and a 


al Hair ſeen this way, loſes its former Colour, and is in great mea- 
we are pellucid, wich a Mixture of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, 
No ſuch as appear from the RefraQtion of Diamonds, and other 
th Ipellucid Bodies. Blood to the naked Eye, appear all red; but 
re 2 a good Microſcope, wherein its leſſer Parts appear, thews- 
wee only ſome few Globules of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Li- 


quor ; and how theſe red Globules would appear, if Glaſſes 


[times more, is uncertain. 
8. 12. The infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and Our Faculties 


le- all things about us, hath fitted our Senſes, Fa- of Diſcovery 
en ties, and Organs, to the Conveniences of Life, Jad 10 our 
den and the Buſineß we have to do here. We are 571. 

au able, by our Senſes, to know , and diſtinguiſh 

f 1 things; and to examine them 1 far, as to apply them to our 
15 Uſes, and ſeveral ways to accommodate the Exigences of this 


Life. We have Inſight enough into their admirable Contri- 
vances, and wonderful Effects, to admire and magnify the Wiſ 
dom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author. Such a Know- 


not Faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God intended 
them: That perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any 
finite Being. We are furniſhed with Faculties (dull and weak 
ag ay are) to diſcover enough in the Creatures, to lead us to 
55 nowledge of the Creator, and the Knowledge of our 


for 


bur Ideas of Subſtances. 255 
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could be found that yet could magnify them 1000, or 10000 


ledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want 


ve ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate Knowledge of 


N and we are fitted well enough with Abilities, to provide 
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for the Conveniences of Living: Theſe are our Buſineſs in 6: 
World. But were our Senſes alter'd, and made much quick 
and accuter, the Appearance and outward Scheme of thing 
would have quite another Face to us; and I am apt to think 
would be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well-beingy | 
this part of the Univerſe, which we inhabit. He that conſid 
how little our Conſtitution is able to bear a Remove into pan 
of this Air, not much higher than that we commonly breath 
in, will have Reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this Globe of Ear 
alloted for our Manſion, the All-wiſe Architect has ſuited aul 
Organs, and the Bodies that are to affect them, one to anothy? 
If our Senſe of Hearing were but 1000 times quicker than x 
is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtra&t us. And we ſhoull 
in the quieteſt Retirement, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, tha 
in the middle of a Sea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of 
our Senſes, Secing, were in any Man 1000, or 100000 ting 
more accute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, things ſ. 
veral Millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object of his Sight 
now, would then be viſible to his naked Eyes, and ſo he wol 
come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion of th: 
minute Parts of corporeal things; and in many of them, probs 
bly get Ideas of their internal Conſtitutions : But then he wou 
be in a quite different World from other People: Nothing 
would appear the {ame to him, and others: The viſible Id 
of every thing, would be different. So that J doubt, whether 
he, and the reſt of Men, could diſcourſe concerning the 0b 
jects of Sight ; or have any Communication about Colour; 
their Appearances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſud 
2 Quickneſs and Tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright 
Sun-{hine, or ſo much as open Day-light ; nor take in but a ver 
ſmall part of any Object at once, and that too only at a ver) 
near Diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch Microſcopical Eye, 
(if I may fo call them,) a Man could penetrate farther than 
ordinary into the ſecret Compoſition, and radical Texture d 
Bodies, he would not make any great Advantage by the Change, 
if ſuch an acute Sight would not ſerve to conduct him to tht 
Market and Exchange; if he could not fee things he was to 
avoid, at a convenient diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh things he hat 
to do with, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that wa 
| ſharp ſighted enough to ſee the Configuration of the minus 
Particles of the Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon what pe 
culiar Structure and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, woll 


no doubt diſcover ſomething very admirable : But if oye _ 
| tramed. 
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Wcamed; could not view at once the hand, and the Characters of © 
: — Hour- plate, and thereby at a diſtance ſee what a Clock it 
big was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that Acute- 
Wneſ; which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret Contrivance of the 
ing Parts of the Machine, made him loſe its Uſe. rey | 
S. 13: And here give me leave to propoſe an ConjeFure a- 
extravagant Conjecture of mine, viz. That ſince bout Spirits, 
ve have ſome Reaſon (if there be any Credit to . 
be given to the Report of things, that our Philoſophy cannot 
Jactount for,) to imagine, that Spirits can aſſume to themſelves 
Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Confirmation of Parts. 
Whether one great Advantage ſome of them have over us, may 
not lie in this, that they can ſo frame, and ſhape to themſelves 
Organs of Senſation or Perception, as to ſuit them to their 
preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the Object they would 
conſider. For how much would that Man exceed all others in 
Knowledge, who had but the Faculty ſo to alter the Structure 
of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it capable of all the 
E ſeveral degrees of Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance of Glaſſes (ca- 
8 fually at firſt light on ) has taught us to conceive? What Won- 
ders would he diſcover, - who could fo fit his Eye to all forts of 
Objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the Figure and Motion of 
the minute Particles in the Blood, and other Juices of Animals 
| as diſtinctly as he does, at other times, the Shape and Motion 
of the Animals themſelves. But to us, in our preſent State, un- 
| alterable Organs, ſo contrived, as to diſcovers the Figure and 
| Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, whereon depend thoſe 
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8 ſenſible Qualities we now obſerve in them, would, perhaps, be 
right WW of no Advantage. God has, no doubt, made uſe ſo, as is beſt 
ven for us in our preſent Condition. He hath fitted us for the 
ver Neighbourhood of the Bodies that ſurround us, and we have to 
ys, WE do with: And though we cannot, by the Faculties we have, 
tha attain to a perfect Knowledge of Things, yet they will ſerve us 


well enough for thoſe Ends above-mentioned, which are our 

eat Concernment. I beg my Reader's Pardon, for laying be- 
| tore him ſo wild a Fancy, concerning the Ways of Perception 
in Beings above us: But how extravagant ſoeyer it be, I doubt 
hal Whether we can imagine any thing about the Knowledge of 
wa BW Angels, but after this manner, ſome way or other, in Propor- 
nur tion to what we find and obſerve in our ſelves. And though 
pe Ve cannot but allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of 
ould God, may frame Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, and 
s 8 Ways of perceiving things * them, than we have; yet 


4 


— CT 


9 


_ that Angels do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ftartly 


is certain, that their State and Way of Exiſtence, is unknown 


Neck, red Beak, blac 


common Subject. 


Tube Idea of thinking, and moving a Body, being as clear and 
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our Thoughts can go no farther than our own, fo impoffible 3 
is for us to enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas received 
from our own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition a 
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us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient, and moſt learned Fathers of 
the Church, ſeemed to believe, that they had Bodies: And this 


to Us. 


| S. 14. But to return to the Matter in hand, 
Complex Ideas the Ideas we have of Subſtances, and the Way, 
of Subftances. we come by them; I Ay, our ſpecifick Ideas of Sub. 
iances are nothing elſe but 4 Collection of a certain 
Number of ſimple Ideas, conſidered as united in one thing. Thek 
Ideas of Subſtances, though they are commonly called ſimpt 
Apprehenſions, and the Names of them {imple Terms; yet in 
effect, are complex and compounded. Thus the Idea which an 
Engliſh-man ſignifies by the Name Swan, is white Colour, long 
Legs, and whole Feet, and all thele d 

a certain ſize, with a Power of ſwimming in the Water, and 
making a certain kind of Noiſe, and perhaps to a Man, who We 
has long obſerved thoſe kind of Birds, ſome other Properties, 
which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple Ideas, all united in one 


S. 15. Beſides the complex Ideas we have of 
Idea of Spi- material ſenſible Subſtances, of which I have lak 8 
ritual Sub- ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from 
ſtances, as clear thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which ve 
1 of bodily experiment daily in our ſelves, as Thinking, Un. & 
Subjancer. derſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power dt ® 
beginning Motion, Sc. co-exiſting in ſome Sub fc 
ſtance, we are able to frame the complex Idea of an immarerid de 
Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Thinking, 
erceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves and 6 
ther things, we have as clear a Perception and Notion of in- 
material Subſtances, as we have of material. For putting to- 
gether the Ideas of Thinking and Willing, or the Power of 
moving or quieting corporcal Motion, joined to Subſtance, of 
which we have no diſtinct Idea, we have the Idea of an imma: 
terial Spirit; and by putting together the Ideas of coherent ſolid 
Parts, and a Power 5 being moved, joined with Subſtance, of 
which likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we have the Idea of 
Natter. The one is as clear and diſtin an Idea, as the other: 


diſtin 
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C giftint eas, as the Ideas. of Extenſion, Solidity, and being 
moved. For our Idea of Subſtance is equally obſcure, or none 
at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſcd, I know not what, to ſupport 
W thoſe Ideas we call Accidents. It is for want of Reflection, that 
ve are apt to think, that our Senſes ſhew us nothing but mate- 
rial things. Every Act of Senſation, when duly conſidered, 
© gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, the Corporeal 
and Spiritual. For whilſt I know, by Sceing or Hearing, Ge. 

that there is ſome Corporeal _— without me, the Object of 
that Senſation, I do more certainly know, that there is ſome Spi- 
ritual Being within me, that ſees and hears. This I muſt be 
convinced cannot be the Action of bare inſenſible Matter; nor 
eyer could be without an immaterial thinking Being. 3 
S. 16. — the complex Idea of extended, figur- N Idea of 
ed, coloured, and all other ſenſible Qualities, which 4bftract Sub- 
zs all that we know of it, we are as far from the Fance. 
ies of the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew no- 8 
thing at all: Nor after all the Acquaintance and Familiarity, 
which we imagine we have with Matter, and the many Quali- 
ties Men aſſure themſelves they perceive. and know in Bodies, 
vill it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that they have 
any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, than they have 
# belonging to immaterial Spirit. 85 EY, 
8. 17. The primary Ideas we have peculiar to Body, The Coheſion 
as contra-diſtinguiſhed to Spirit, are the Coheſion of of ſolid Parts, 
| ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable Parts, and a Power and Impulſe, 
| of communicating Motion by Impulſe. Theſe, I think, % Primary 
are the original Ideas proper and peculiar to Body; Ideas of Body. 
for Figure is but the Conſequence of finite Ex- 
E tenlion. „ 
= 5. 18. The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar Thinking and 

eo Spirit, are Thinking, and Wl, or a Power of Motivity, the 
putting Body into Motion by Thought, and, which Pr Ideas 
s conſequent to it, Liberty. For as Body cannot 9 Spirit. 
but communicate its Motion by Impulſe, to ano- 
ther Body, which it meets with ar reſt ; ſo the Mind can put 
Bodies into Motion, or forbeat to do ſo, as it pleaſes. The 
| Ideas of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mobility, are common to 

them both. 8 
8. 19. There is no Reaſon why it ſhould be Spirits ca- 
thought ſtrange , that | make Mobility belong ro pable of Aon 
| Spirit : For having no other Idea of Motion, but . 
Change of Diſtance, with other Brings, that are 
3 2 


CON» 


conſidered as at reſt ; and finding, that Spirits, as well as B. 
dies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits doo 
perate at ſeveral times in ſeveral places, I cannot but attribuꝶ 
Change of Place to all finite Spirits; (for of the infinite Si 
rit, I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as vd 
as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſtance wit iſ 
any other Body, or Being, as Body it ſelf; and fo is capable of 


ſtance, or a Change of that Diſtance between two Points, o 
may certainly conceive a Diſtance, and a Change of Diſtang 


_ proach or Removal, one from another. 


will, and operate on his Body, in the place where that is; but 


Coach or Horſe does, that carries him; and I think may be 8 
laid to be truly all that while in Motion, or if that will not be 


” „ 2 * 
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Motion. And if a Mathematician can conſider a certain D. 


tween two Spirits; and ſo conceive their Motion, their Ay 
8. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, 


cannot operate on a Body, or in a Place, an hundred Mis 
dittant from it. No Body can imagine, that his Soul can think, Wi 
or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; and canna 
but know, that being united to his Body, it conſtantly changs 
place all the whole Journey, between Oxford and London, as the 


allowed to afford us a clear Idea enough of its Motion, its be 
ing ſeparated from the Body in Death, I think, will: For u 
conſider it as going out of the Body, or leaving it, and yer u 
have no Idea of its Motion, ſeems to me impoſſible. : ; 
S. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 
becauſe it hath none, for Spirits are not in Loco, but Ubi; IM 
ſuppoſe that way of talking, will not now be of much Weight Me 
to many in an Age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, o 
ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible ways of 
ſpeaking. Bur if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that Di Wa 
ſtinction, and that it is applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, I de 
fire him to put it into intelligible Engliſy; and then from thence 
draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not capable 
of Motion. Indeed Motion cannot be attributed to G00, 
2 becauſe he is an immateria] but becauſe he is an infinite Wi 
pirit. W. 7 


| 5. 22. Let us eompare then our complex Idea d it 

Idea of Son! an immaterial Spirit, with our complex Lea d in 
and Body com- Body, and ſee whether there be any more Obſcu- N 
pared. rity in one, than in the other, and in which mol. o 
9 Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an extended ſold Rt 
Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by Impulſe: A 8 
2 3 | 0 = 
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our Les of our Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, is of a Subſtance | 


that thinks; and has a Power- of exciting Motion in Body, by 
Will, or Thought. Theſe, I think, are aur complex Ideas of 


© Soul aud Body, as contra-diſtinguiſhed ,, and now let us examine 


which has moſt Obſcurity in ir, and Difficulty to be apprehend- 


Wed. 1 m_— that People, whoſe Thoughts are immerſed in 


Matter, and 


ave ſo ſubjected their Minds to their Senſes, that 


key ſeldom reflect on any ching beyond them, are apt to ſay, 
they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which, perhaps, is 
true: But I affirm, when they conſider it well, they can no 


more comprehend an extended thing. 


8. 23. If any one fay, he knows not what tis cohefion of ſo- 
thinks in him; he means, he knows not what the Ji Paris in 
© Subſtance is of that thinking thing: No more, ſay Body, a; hard 
I, knows he what the Subſtance is of that ſolid #0 be conceived 
ching. Farther, if he ſays, I know not how he thinking 
& thinks ; I anſwer, Neither knows he how he is * 4 Soul. 
extended; how the ſolid Parts of Body are united, 
or cohere together to make Extenſion. For though the Preſ- 
ſure of the Particles of Air any account for the Coheſion of ſeveral 
e 


Parts of Matter, that are gro 


r than the Particles of Air, and 


have Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight, or 
Preſſure of the Air, will not explain, nor can be a Cauſe of the 
Coherence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And if the Preſ- 
ſure of the Ether, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may 
W unite, and hold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as 
well as other Bodies; yet it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and 
bold together the Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle 
Jof that Materia ſubtiln. So that that Hypotheſis, how inge- 
niouſly ſoever explained, by ſhewing, chat the Parts of ſenſible 
Bodies are held together by the Preſſure of other external inſen- 
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ſible Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the Ether it ſelf ; and by 
how much the more evident it proves, that the Parts of other 
Bodies are held together, by the external Preſſure of the Ather, 
and can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their Cohetion and 
Union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concern- 
ing the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the Ether 
it {elf ; which we can neither conceive without Parts, they be- 
ing Bodies, and diviſible ; nor yet how their Parts cohere, they 
Wanting that Cauſe of Coheſion, which is given of the Coheſion 
Jof the Parts of all other Bodies. 

S. 24. But in Truth, the Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how 
ereat ſoever, can be na intelligible * of the Coheſion of the ſolid 
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by a Motion, in a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces, Becauſe the 


have Reaſon to conclude, That 'tis as eaſie for him to have 4 


| how it is done, there, I think, we are at a loſs, both in the 
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Parts of Matter. For though ſuch*a Preſſure may hinder the 
Avulſion of two poliſhed Superficies one from another, in a Line 
perpendicular to them, as in the Experiment of two poliſheq 
Marbles; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the Separation 


„0 © mA 


ambient Fluid, having a full Liberty to ſucceed in each Point 
of Space, deſerted by a lateral Motion, reſiſts ſuch a Motion of 
Bodies ſo joined, no more than it would reſiſt the Motion of 
that Body, were it on all ſides invironed by that Fluid, and 
touched no other Body: And therefore, if there were no other 
Cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of Bodies muſt be _ ſeparable 
by ſuch a lateral ſliding Motion. For if the Preſſure of the 
Ether be the adequate Cauſe of Coheſion, where ever that 
Cauſe operates not, there can be no Coheſion. And {:nce it 
cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral Separation, (as has been 
ſhewed, ) therefore in every imaginary Plain, interſecting any 
Mais ot Matter, there could be no more Coheſion, than of tuo 

oliſhed Surfaces, wkich will always, notwithſtanding any 
imaginable Preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily ſlide one from another, 
So that perhaps, how c ear an Idea ſoever we think we have We 
of the Extenſion of Body, which is nothing but the Coheſion 
of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall well conſider it in his Mind, may 


clear dea, how the Soul thinks, as bow Body # extended. For ſince 
Body is no farther, nor other wiſe extended, than by the Union 
and Cohefion of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend 
the Extenſion of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts 
the Union and Coh:fion of its Parts; Which ſeems ro me az 
incomprehenſible, as the manner of Thinking, and how it i 
performed. 

5. 25. I allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how 
any ore ſhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every 
Day obſerve Do we not ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the 
Parts of Bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there any thing more 
common-? And what doubt can there be made of it ? And 
the like, I ſay, concerning Thinking, and voluntary Motion : Do 
we not every Moment experiment it in our ſelves ; and there- 
fore can it be doubted ? The Matter of Fact is clear, | conf; 
but when we would a little rearer look into it, and conſider 
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one, and the other; aad can as little underſtand how the Parts 
of Body cohere, as how we our ſelves perceive, or move. | 
would have any one intelligibly explain to ine, how the P. 1 
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= ater, are fo extremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any 
one, who by a Microſcope, (and yet I have heard of ſome, 
that have magnified to 10000; nay, to much above 100,000 
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| from one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of 


= Nay, if we conſider their perpetual Motion, we muſt allow 
EZ them to have no Coheſion one with another; and yet let but 
| a ſharp Cold come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe lit- 


tle Bodies together ſo firmly ; he that could make known the 


that was done, would he be far enough from making the Ex- 
| tenſion of Body (which is the Coheſion of its ſolid Parts) in- 
telligible, till he could ſhew wherein conſiſted the Union, or. 
or of the leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. Whereby it ap- 


any thing belonging to our Minds, and a ſolid extended Sub- 


is as unintelligible as the Coheſion it ſelf. For if Matter be 
what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold this 


neſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its 
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of Gold, or Braſs, (that but now in Fuſion were as looſe 


an Hour-glafs, ) come in few Moments to be ſo united, and 
adhere fo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt Force of 
Mens Arms cannot ſeparate them : A conſidering Man will, 
I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to ſatisfie his own, or another 
Man's Underſtanding.” 2 
5. 26. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid, we call 


times,) pretended to perceive their diſtinct Bulk, Figure, or 
Motion: And the Particles of Water are alſo ſo perfectly looſe 
one from another, that the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſeparates them. 


tle Atoms cohere, and are not, without great Force, ſeparable. 
He that could find the Bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe lit- 


Cement that makes them ſtick ſo faſt one to another , would 
diſcover a great, and yet unknown Secret: And yet when 


Conlolidation of the Parts of thoſe Bonds, or of that Cement, 


pears, that this primary and ſuppoſed obvious Quality of Body 
will be found, when examin * be as incomprehenſible, 2s 


ſtance, as hard to be conceived, as a thinking immaterial one, what- 

ever Difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. 
S. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that 

Preſſure, which is brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, 


conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his Con- 
templation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſe 


Maſs of Matter in ſo cloſe a Preſſure together, from whence 
Steel has its Firmneſs, and the Parts of a Diamond their Hard- 


Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcat- 
tering aſunder, If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will throw 
| Ss himſelf 
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bimſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Matter, |, 
him conſider what Light he thereby brings to the Cobeſon of 

Body; and whether he be ever the nearer making it intellig. 
ble, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd an; 
moſt incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of M 
Body ( which is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts,) fron 
being clearer, or more diſtinct, when we would enquire int, 


the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of ir, than the Idea of Think. 
ing, | F bh 
S. 28. Another Idea we have of Body, is th Wl 
Communica- Power of Communication of Motion by Impulſe ; and 
tion of Motion of our Souls, the Power of exciting of Motion h 
| 22 ir Thought. Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, the othe WW 
y Thought,e- of our Minds, every Days Experience clearly fur. 
gualy intelli- nifhes us with: But if here again we enquire hoy 
piole. this is done, we are equally in the dark, For inthe 
obs Communication of Motion by Impulſe, where 
as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is got to the othe, 
which is the ordinarieſt Caſe, we can have no other Concep 
tion, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one Body into an 
ther; which, I think, is as obſcure and unconceivable, as how Wi 
our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by Thought; which we « 
very Moment find they do. The li creaſe of Motion by In Wi 
pulle, which is obſcrved or believed ſometimes to happen, 15 
harder to be underſtood. We have by daily Experience, clea We 
Evidence of Motion produced both by Impulſe, and by "Thought; W# 
but the manner how, hardly comes within our Comprehenſion; 
we are <qually at a loſs in both. So that however we conlide WK 
Motion, and its Communication either from Body or Spirit, */ 
Idea which belongs to Spirit, M; at leaſt as clear, as that that belong: 
to Body. And if we conſider the Active Power ot moving, o, 
as | may call it, Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit, than Bd 
ſince two Bodies, placed by one another at reſt, will never 
afford us the Idea of a Power in the one to move the other, bu 
by a borrowed Motion: Whereas the Mind, every Day, a: 


fords Ide of an active Power of moving of Bodies; and there 1 5 
tore it is worth our Conſideration, whether active Power b 


npt the proper Ati ribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Mat Wt | 
ter. Hence may be conjcctured, that created Spirits are not t- 
tally ſeparate from Matter, becauſe they are both active and 
paſhve, Pure Spirit, viz. God, is only active; pure Matter, i 
is only paſſive; thoſe Beings that are both active and paſſive, ve 
may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, 
N RE i : we 
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de have as many; and as clear Idea belonging to Spirit, as we 
of have belonging 8 Body, the Subſtance of each being equally 
i. unknown to us; and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear as 
of Extenſion in Body; and the Communication of Motion by 
of WS Thought, which we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that by 
n MS 1mpuiſe, which we aſcribe to Body. Conſtant Experience makes 
vs ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow Underſtandings 
can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would look be- 


yond thoſe original Idea we have from Senfation or Reflection, 


and penetrate into their Cauſe, and manner of Production, we 
And ſtill it diſcovers nothing but its own Short- fightedneſs. 

S. 29. To concludes Senſation convinces us, that there are 
ir WS folid extended Subſtances ; and Reflection, that there are think- 
u. WT ing ones: Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; 
and that the one hath a Power to move Body by Impulſe, the 


other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I fay, 
every Moment furniſhes us with the clear Idea, both of the one 
and the other. But beyond theſe Idea, as received from their 
proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 
W quire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we per- 
ceive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of Think- 
ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſie as 
the other; and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a 


yet Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Thought ſet Body into Mo- 
er tion, than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Impulſe 
bt; ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover 
on; wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belong- 
der ing to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that rhe 
th ſimple Lea we receive from Senſation and Reflection, are the 
% Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, what- 
ever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one jor ; 
nor can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the 
ver Nature and hidden Cauſes of thoſe Idea. e 
but S. 30. So that, in ſhort, che Idea we have of Ideas of Body 
a 8 Spirit, compared with the Idea we have of Body, and Spirit 
cc ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown ©parea. 

be do us; and fo is the Subſtance of Body equally un- 

lar: known to us: Two primary Qualities or Properties of Body, 


vun. ſolid coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diſtinct clear Ideas 
of: So likewiſe we know, and have diſtinct clear Ideas of two 


te, primary Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Thinking, and a 
we Power of Action; 5. e. a Power of beginning, or ſtopping ſe- 


veral Thoughts or Motions. We have alſo the Leu of ſeveral 
[7 Qualities 
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tion, and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute of Facultic 
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Qualities Inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtinct Ida 
of them: Which Qualities, are but the various Modification , 
of the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and their Motion 
We have likewiſe the Idea of the ſeveral Modes of Thinking WK. 
viz. Believing , Doubting, Intending,, Feng, Hoping ; a &:: 
which, are but the ſeveral Modes of Thinking. We have ab WK; 
the Ide of willing, and moving the Body conſequent to it, ani i; 
with the Body it ſelf too; for, as has been fhewed, Spirit x . 
capable of Motion. DE OT 3 
S. 31. Laſtly, If this Notion of immateriy 
The Notion of Spirit may have, perhaps, ſome Difficulties in it 
Spirit in- not eaſy to be explained, we have therefore ng 
wolves no more Reaſon to deny, or doubt the Exiſtence of 
ore Diffcul- ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny, or doubt the 
ty in it, than Exiſtence of Body; becauſe the Notion of Bod. 
that of Body. is cumbered with ſome Difficulties very hard, ang, 
| . perhaps, impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood 
by us, For I would fain have inſtanced any thing in our No. 
tion of Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than 
the very Notion of Body includes in it; the Diviſibility in in 
fmitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whether we grant 
or deny it, in Conſequences. impoſſible to be explicated , ot 
made in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent; Conſequences that carry 
greater Difficulty, and more apparent Abſurdity, than any thing 
can follow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing Sub. 


S. 32. Which we are not at all to wonder at, 
Ve know no- ſince we having but ſome few ſuperficial Idea of 

thing beyond things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes from 
eur ſimple without, or by the Mind, reflecting on what it 
Ideas. experiments in it ſelf within, have NO K nowledge 
beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitu- 


* 
. 


to attain it. Aud therefore experimenting and diſcovering in 
dur ſelves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary Motion, as 
certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, 
the Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Exten- 
ſion and Motion of Bodies; we have as much Reaſon to be ſati- 
Fed with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, as with our Notion of 
Body ; and the Exiſtence of the one, 44 well as the other. For it 
being no more a Contradiction, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, fe- 
para'e, and independent from Solidity, than it is a Contradi- 
E£tion , that Solidicy ſhould exiſt , ſeparate, and * 

| | rom 
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I. ee of ebf, 267 
1 15 n having as clear and diltin&t des in us 
f Thinking, as of Solidity. I know not why we may not ag 
ell allow a thinking thing without Solidity, 1. e. immaterial to 
ift, as a ſolid thing without Thinking, i. e. Matter to exiſt; 
Ehpecially ſince it is no harder to conceive how Thinking ſhoulck 
Neriſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For 
whenſoever we would proceed. beyond theſe fimple Idea, we 
have from Senſation and Reflection, and dive farther into the 


= : 
"bY 

8 

Ba, 
„ 

8 


Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcu- 
ih rity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties ;, and can diſcover nothing 


farther, but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. But which ever 


of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that of Body, or immaterial 
te Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple Idea that make them up, 
are no other than what we have received from Senſation or Re- 
0, WE fiction ; and ſo is it of all our other Idea of Subſtances, even 
od Wok God Einl. L 

0 S. 33. For if we examine the Idea we have of Idea of God. 
the incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we ſhall find, | 
that we come by it the ſame Way; and that the complex Ideas 
it ve have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, are made up of the 
r imple Ideas we receive from Reflection: v. g. having from what 
ve experiment in our ſelves, got the Ideas of Exiſtence and Du- 
6 WT ration ; of Knowledge and Power; of Pleaſure and Happineſs; 
„and of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, which it is better to 


e, than to be without: When we would frame an Idea the 


, = moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme Being, we enlarge every 
* 


I 

one of theſe with our Idea of Infinity ; and fo putting them ro» 
n We gether, make our complex Idea of God. For that the Mind hag 

5 * 

: 


uch a Power of enlarging ſome of its Ideas, received from Sen- 


© We fation and Reflection, has been already ſhewed. 

VS. 34. If I find tkat I know ſome tew Things, and ſome of 
them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of know- 
nig twice as many ; which I can double again, as often as I can 
add to Number; and thus enlarge my Idea of Knowledge, by 
| = extending its Comprehenſion to all things exiſting, or poſſible: 


= The fame alſo I can do of knowing them more perfectly; i. e. 

al their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conſequences , and Rela- 
dions, Ge. till all perfectly known that is in them, or can any 
= Way relate to them; and thus frame the Idea of infinite or 
boundleſs Knowledge: The fame may alſo be done of Power, 
il we come to that we call infinite; and alſo of the Duration 
Ee Exiſtence, without Beginning or End; and fo frame the wy 
#5 g | ; 0 
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268 Our Ideas of Subſtances. : 
of an eternal Being. The Degrees of Extent, wherein we Mi 
fcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other PerfeRiag 1 
(which we can have any Ideas of ) to that Sovereign Being 2 
which we call God, being all boundleſs and infinite, we fr 
the beſt Idea of him our Minds are capable of: All which e 
done, I fay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple Ideas we have takn u 
from the Operations of our own Minds, by Reflection; or y 
our Senſes, from exterior Things, to that Vaſtneſs, to which: 
Infinity can extend ten. = 
S. 35. For it is Infinity, which joined to or 
Idea of God, Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, c. mals 
That complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to or 
{elves the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For tho' in his ow 
Eſſence, which certainly we do not know, not knowing thy 
real Eſſence of a Peble, or a Fly, or of our own ſelves, ) Gat 
be {imple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I may ſay we har 
no other Idea of him, but a complex one of Exiſtence, Knoy. 
ledge, Power, Happineſs, Sc. infinite and eternal: Which ar 
all diſtinct Ideas, and ſome of them being relative, are apain 
* ar d 1 all which being, as, has bra (hewn 
originally got from Senſation and Reflection, go to make up th 
Hea or Notion we have Kn n 50 . 0 : 
ci 1 S8. 26. This farther is to be obſerved, that there 
No Ideas in is no Idea we attribute to God, bating Infiniq, 
our complex Which is not alſo a part of our complex Idea of o 
one of Spirits, ther Spirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other 
bus thoſe got limple Ideas, belonging to any. thing but Boch, 
from Senſati- but thoſe which by Reflection we receive fromthe 
an or Refiz=> Operation ot our own Minds, we can attribute to 
Klon. Spirits no other, but what we receive from thence: 
And all the Difference we can put between then 
min our Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extend 
and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſ, 
Sc. For that in our Ideas, as well of Spirits, as of other thing, 
we are reftrained to thoſe we receive from Senſation and Reflection, 
ts evident from hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits, how much 
foever advanced in Perfection, beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to 
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that of Infinite, we cannot yet have any Lea of the Manner, ut 

| wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one to another: Thougt m 
we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which are e 
Beings that have perfecter Knowledge, and greater Happind BW at 
than we, muſt needs have alſo a perfecter Way of communi l 
eating their Thoughts, than we have, who are fain to on * 
* | | 
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| Our Ideas of Subſtances. * £69 
Nee of corporeal Signs, and particular Sounds, which are there- 
3 od pt __ general ute, as being rhe beſt, and quickeſt we are 
able of. But of immediate Communication, baving no Ex- 
eriment in our ſelves, and conſequently, no Notion ot it at all, 
ee have no Idea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, can with 
ickneſs; or much lefs, how Spirits that have no Bodies, can 
. Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or con- 
al them at Pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſſarily ſup- 
Wolfe they have ſuch a Power. * 
. 37. And thus ſeen, what kind of Ideas we , epitala- 
We of ſubſtances of kinds , wherein they conſiſt, „n. 
Wind how we come by them. From whence, I 
Whink, it is very evident, 
W Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral forts of Sabſtances, 
re nothing but Collections of {imple eas, with a Suppoſition 
f ſomething, to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; 
rhough — ſuppoſed ſomething, we have no clear diſtin& 
ta at all. I | 
= Secondly, That all the ſimple Ideas, that thus united in one 
common Subſtratum, make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral forts 
ef the Subſtances, are no other but ſuch as we have received 
from Senſation or Reflection. So that even in thoſe, which we 
think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and come near- 
Weſt the Comprehenſion, of our moſt enlarged Conceptions, can- 
not reach beyond thoſe ſimple Ideas. And even in thoſe, which 
ſeem moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do infi- 
Wnitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in our ſelves by Refe- 
Gion, or diſcover by Senſation in other thinge, we can attain to 
nothing, but thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we originally received 
from Senſation or Reflection, as is evident in the complex Ideas 
ve have of Angels, and particularly of God himſelf. 
= Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple Ideas, that make up our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, are only 
Towers, however we are apt to take them for poſitive Quali- 
ties; v. g. the greateſt part of the Heas, that make our com- 
plex Idea of Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight, Ductility, Fu- 
ſbility, and Solubility, 49. Regia, (Sc. all united together in an 
unknown Sutftratum ; all which Ideas are nothing elſe but ſo 
many Relations to other Subſtances, and are not really in the 
Gold, conſidered barely in it ſelf, tho? they depend on thoſe real 
and primary Qualities of its internal Conſtitution, whereby ir 
bas a Fitneſs, differently to operate, and be operated on by ſe- 
Veral other Subſtances. E7 
= wy CHAP. 
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5%: CAB. KEDE::- 
: Of collective Ideas of Subſtances. 


e Eſides theſe complex Ideas of ſeveti ne 
Oze Idea. B lingle Subſtances, as of Man, Hort 
e Gold, Violet, Apple, Sc. the Mid 
hath alſo complex collective Ideas of Subſtances; which I fo ant 
becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up of many particular Subſtana 

conſidered together, as united into one Idea, and which fo juin 
ed, are looked on as one; v. g. the Idea of ſuch a Colledtin 
of Men as make an Army, though conſiſting of a great Nun 
ber of diſtinct Subſtances, is as much one Hea, as the Idea of 
Man: And the great collective Idea of all Bodies whatſoere 
ſignified by the Name World, is as much one Idea, as the l 
of any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; is ſufficing to the Unity 
of any Idea, that it be conſidered as one Repreſentation, or Ii 
cture, though made up of never ſo many Particulars. 
| S8. 2. Theſe collective Ideas of Subſtances, the 
Made by the Mind makes by its Power of Compoſition, ani 
Power of com- uniting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex Iu 
| Poſing in the into one, as it does by the ſame Faculty make the 
Mina. complex Ideas of particular Subſtances, confiſting 
of an Aggregate of divers ſample ideas, united in 

one Subſtance : And as the Mind, by putting together the * 
peated Ideas of Unity, make the collective Mode, or complex WF" 
11 

ive 


Alea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, Sc. So by 
ting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes colle 
Ideas of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a Cit, 
a Fleet; each of which, every one finds, that he repreſents to 
his own Mind, by one Idea, in one View; and fo under-thut 
Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral Things as perfectly one, as one 
Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how at 
Army of ten thouſand Men ſhould make one Idea, than how 

Man ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſie to the Mind, v. 

Unite into one the Idea of a great Number of Men, and coi WW... 
ſider it as one as it is to unite into one Particular, all the d 

ſtinct Ideas that make up the Compoſition of a Man, and cor . 

ſider them altogether as one. e ö 3 

8. + 


s. 4. Amongſt ſuch kind of collective Ideas, are 94 = 
de counted moſt part of artificial Things, at Al artificial = 
ft ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct Sub- Thing: ar. 
nces : And in Truth, if we confider all theſe collective I- 
vlleive Ideas aright, as 4 R M I. Conſtellation, deasw 
verse, as they are united into ſo many fingle 
, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, bring- 
Ws things very remote, and independent on one another, into 
Ine View, the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, 
W:iced into one Conception, and ſignified by ene Name. For 
ere are no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the Mind 
Paonot by this Art of Compoſition, bring into one Idea, as is 
üble in that ſignified by the Name Univerſe, 8 


vn 
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5 C H AP. XXV. 
O Relation. 
11 . Eſides the Ideas, whether imple or com- Relation, 


| plex, that the Mind has of Things, as what. 
they are in themſelves, there are others 


— W gets from theic Compariſon one with another. The Under- 
the anding, in the Conſideration of any thing, is not confined to 
ting bat preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyond 
nel, or, at leaft, look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in Con- 


gormity to any other. When the Mind ſo conſiders one thing, 
Phat it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and 
ry its View from one to tother: This is, as the Words im- 
ert, Relation and Refpe; and the Denominations given to po- 
tive Things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks 
Wo lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject it ſelf denominated, 
ſomething diſtinct from it, are what we call Relarives ; and 
5 be 1A brought together, Related. Thus, when the 


* 


be 
lind conſiders Cajw, as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothing 
Neo that Idea, but what really exiſts in Cu; v. g. when I con- 
Peer him, as a Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 
con- emplex Ides of the Species, Man. $0 likewiſe, when I fay 
% is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Conſidera- 
cor en of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when 1 give 
is the Name Hwband, I intimate ſome other Perſon 1 2 
1 when 


when I give him the Name Waiter, I intimate ſome other thing 
In both Cafes my Thought is led to ſomething beyond Cqu, 
and there are two things brought into Conſideration. A 
ſince any Idea, whether ſimple, or complex, may be the Oc 
fron why the Mind thus brings two things together, and, as i 
were, takes a View of them at once, though ſtill conſidered 
as diſtinct; therefore any of our Ideas may be the Foundatin 
of Relation. As in the above-mentioned Inſtance, the Con. 
tract and Ceremony of Marriage with Sempronia, is the Occafin 
of the Denomination or Relation of Husband; and the Colou 
White, the Occaſion why he is faid whiter than Free ſtone, 
| S. 2. Theſe, and the like Relations, expreſed i 
Relations relative Terms, that have others anſwering them, wit 
without cor- à reciprocal Intimation, as Father and Son, Bigger 
relative and Lets; Cauſe aud Effect, are very obvious tos 
Terms nor ea, very one, and every Body, at firlt Sight, per. 
ſy perceived. ceives the Relation. For Father and Son, Hu 
: band and Wife, and ſuch other correlating 
Terms, ſeems ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, through 
Cuſtom, do (> readily chime, and anſwer one another in Pe 
ples Memories, that upon the naming of either of them, the 
Thoughts are preſently carried beyond the Thing ſo named; 
and no Body overlooks, or doubts of a Relation, where it is 
fo plainly intimated. But where Languages have failed to give 
correlative Names, there the Relation is not always fo cally 
taken notice of. Concubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, 2 
well as Wife: But in Languages where this, and the like 
Words, have not a correlative Term, there People are not ſo 
apt to take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark af 
Relation, which is between Correlatives, which ſeem to ex- 
| pou: one another, and not to be able to exiſt, but together, 
Hence it is, that many of thoſe Names, which duly con{idered, 
do include evident Relations, have been called external Deno- 
minations. But all Names, that are more than empty Sound 
muſt Ggnify ſome Idea, which is either in the thing to which 
the Name is applied; and then it is poſitive, and is looked on 
as united to, and exiſting in the thing to which the Denon» 
nation is given : Or elſe it ariſes from the Reſpect the Mind 
finds in it, to ſomething diſtinct from it, with which it cor 
{iders it; and then it includes 2 LS 1 
WIR” S. 3. Another fort of relative Terms Ut 
poof png is, which are not looked on to be either it 


tain Relations, © lative 2 OI ſo much as external e 
n | 5 1.1 0ʃʃ5 
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tons; vieh yet} under the Form and Appearance of fignifyin 


something abſolute in the Subject, do conceal a tacit, though 
ess obſervable Relation. Such are the'/ceming!y poſitive Terms 


of Old, Great, Imperfect, &c. whereof I {hall have Occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters. 
8. 4. This farther may be obſerved, That the Relation dif- 


- 


| 71:45 of Relation may be the ſame in Men, who ferent from | 


have far different Ideas of the Things that are re. % Things 


G lated, or that are thus compared; v. g. Thoſe " elated. 
| who have far different Ideas of a Man, may yet 


agree in the Notion of a Father : Which is a Notion ſuperin- 


| duced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of 
that Thing called Man; whereby he contributed to the Gene- 
ration of one of his own Kind, let Man be what it will. 


8. 3. The Nature therefore of Relation, confifts - 
in the referring or comparing 1wo things one to Changeyf Re- 


another; from which Compariſon, one or both lation may be 
| comes to be denominated. And if either of thoſe without any 


things be removed, or ceaſe to be, the Relation Change in the 
ceaſes, and the Denomination conſequent to it, Siet. 


| though the other receive in it ſelf no Alteration at 


all. VJ. g. Cajus, whom I conſider to Day as a Father, ceaſes to - 
be ſo to morrow, only by the Death of his Son, without any 
Alteration made in himſelf. Nay, barely by the Mind's chang- - 


| Ing the Object, to which it compares any thing, the ſame thing 
| capable of having contrary Denominations, at the ſame time. 
V. g. Cajus, compared to ſeveral Perſons, may truly be ſaid to 


be older and younger, ſtronger and weaker, Ge. 
$. 6. Whatſoever dorh, or can exiſt, or be con- Relation only 
lidered as one thing, is poſitive : And ſo not only #etwixe two 


| imple Idea, and Subſtances, but Modes alſo are Tings. 


politive Beings; though the Parts, of which they 
confiſt, are very often relative one to another; but the whole 


| together confider'd as one thing, and Tee in us the com- 
| Plex Idea of one thing; which Idea is in our 


inds, as one Pi- 
Cure, though an Aggregate of divers Parts; and under one 
Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing, or Idea. Thus a 
riangle, though the Parts thereof, compared one to another, 
y relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute 
Idea, The fame may be faid of a Family, a Tune, Sc. for 
there can be no Relation, but betwixt two Things, conſider- 
ed as two Things. There muſt always be in Relation cwo 
Idea, or Things, either in themſelves really ſeparate, _ _ 
ered 
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Compariſuun. Lats HE 41 ; 
S. 7. Concerning Relation in general, cu 
All Things:a- Things may be conſidered; 7 
pable of Rela- Firſt, That there is no one Thing, whether u 
tin. ple Dea, Subſtance, Mode, or Relation, or Nam 
pol either of them, which # not capable of alma a 
Infinite Number of Conſiderations, in Reference to other Thing, 
and therefore this makes no {mall part of Mens Thoughts 
Words. V. g. One ſingle Man may at once be concerned in, 
and ſuſtain all theſe followin Relations, and many more, gf 
Father, Brother, Son, Grand- father, Grand. ſon, Father-in-Lay,M 
Sor-in-Law, Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, Jud, 
Patron, Client, Profeſſor, European, Engliſi- Man, Iſlander, Sr. WW 
il vant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superior, Inferior , Bigge, Wi 
. Leſs, Older, Younger , Contemporary, Like, Unlike, G u 
an almoſt infinite Number: He being capable of as mary Re i 


St. 

lations, as there can be Occaſions of comparing him to othe and 
Things, in any Manner of Agreement, Diſagreement, or Re .* 
ſpe& whatſoever : For, as I faid, Relation is a Way of comps Wi 
ring, or conſidering two Things together; and giving one, or WF PA! 
both of them, ſome Appellation from that Compariſon , and . 
ſometimes giving even the Relation it ſelf a Name. ed 
S. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered il wi 
The 1deas of ame eng Relation, That though it be not cov Wl 7 

- Relations tained in the real Exiſtence of Things, but ſome Wi th 
clearer often, thing extraneous, and ſuper-· induced; yet the le Wt 
than of the which relative Words ſtand for, are often clearer, de 
SwbjeZs re. and more diſtin& , than of thoſe Subſtances u th 
ated. which they do belong. The Notion we have df 0 


ä a Father, or Brother, is a great deal clearer, aid 

more diſtinct, than that we have of a Man: Or, if you wil, 90 
Paternity is a thing whereof tis eaſier to have a clear Lea, than WF lc 
of Humanity: And I can much eaſier conceive what a Friend is, la 
than what G O D. Becauſe the Knowledge of one Action, o Wh 


one ſimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion Wi - 
of a Relation: But to the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an 
accurate Collection of ſundry Ideas, is neceſſary. A Man, it be BY” 
compares two Things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not o 
know what it is, wherein he compares them: So that when bs l 
compares any Things together, he cannot but have a very cleat We i 


Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations, are capable 
at leaſt of being more perfect and giſtine in our Minds, than ** 
N NET per: eager . 0 
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= Of Relation. 275 
ef SubPtances. Becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the fim- 
ple Lena, which are really in any Subſtance, but for the moſt 
part eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make up any Re- 
lation I think on, or have a Name for. V. g. Comparing two 
len, in Reference to one common Parent, it is very eaſy to 
frame the Idea of Brothers, without having yer the perfect Idea 
Jof a Man. For ſignificant relative Words, as well as others, 
W ſtanding only for Ideas; and thoſe being all either fimple, or 
W made up of ſimple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe 
Illes the relative Term ſtands for, ro have a clear Conception 
Jof that, which is the Foundation ot the Relation; which may 
be done without having a perfect and clear Idea of the thing it 
zz attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one laid the Egg 
T out of which the other was harched, I have a clear Idea of the 
Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Caffiowaries in 
St. Zames's Park; though, perhaps, I have but a very obſcure 
and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. 85 
. 9. Thirdy, Though there be a great Number Relations all 
of Conſiderations, wherein Things may be com- *er#inate in 
d pared one with another, and fo a Multitude of R- /77p'e Ideas. 
ud {ations 5, yet they all terminate in, and are concern- 
Jed about thoſe ſample Ideas, either of Senſation or Reflection; 
rd WW which I think to be the whole Materials of all our Knowledge. 
Jo clear this, I ſhall ſhew it in the moſt conſiderable Relations 
e that we have any Notion of; and in ſome that ſeem to be the 
1 moſt remote from Senſe or Reflection: Which yer will appear 
er, to have their Idea from thence, and leave it paſt doubt, that 
tothe Notions we have of them, are but certain ſimple Ideas, and 
of WW {0 originally derived from Senſe or Reflection. 
nd , d 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the conli- Terms leading 
ill, Wy Lering of one thing with another, which is extrin- 2% Mind be- 
un fical to it, it is evident, that all Words that neceſ: gend the Sub- 
is, frih lead the Mind to any other Idea, than are Jed acnomi- 
or luppoſed really to exiſt in that thing, to which the *, are Re- 
on Word is applied, are relative Words. V. g. A Man ative. 
n Black, Merry, Thoughtful, Thirſty, Angry, Extended; 
he theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither ſignify 
to nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſuppoſed really 
be to exiſt in the Man thus denominated : But Father, Brother, 
car Ning, Huband, Blacker, Merrier, &c. are Words, which toge- 
ble tber with the thing they denominate , imply alſo ſomething 
| Elle ſeparate, and exterior to the Exiſtence of that thing. 
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Of Relation. 
S. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes coy 


Concluſion. cerning Relation in general, I ſhall now pr 8. 

: * to ſhew, in ſome J wrap how all the La able 
have of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of fimpl, one 
Ileus; and that they all, how refined, or remote from Sent vi. 
ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Idea. I ſhall be chin 
gin with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all Thing to © 
that do, or can exiſt, are concerned, and that is the Relation MR 11s 
of Cauſe and Effect. The Idea whereof, how derived from the ME lt 
two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſation and Refle8ion, | WR rt 
ſhall in the next place conſider. | I”, | 5 
TY, | the) 
— A dot. 
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Of Cauſe and Effect, and other Relations. 4 hc 

| | as t 

Whence their S. 1. IN the Notice that our Senſes take of the 5 
Ideas gor. conſtant Viciſſitude of Things, we c cel 
5 not but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, inſ 

both Qualities and Subſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they . vb 
ceive this their Exiſtence from the due Application and Opers Wi ſen 
tion of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation, we get our les Wt we 
of Cauſe and Effect. That which produces any ſimple or com- am 
plex Idea, we denote by the general Name Cauſe ; and that which N for 
is produced, Effect. I hus finding, that in that Subſtance which Wl nn 
we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a fimple Idea, that was not in lt 
it before, is conſtantly produced by the Application of a certain WM ,; 
Degree of Heat, we call the ſimple Idea of Heat, in Relation no 


to Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Fluidity, the Effect. So WW to 
alſo finding, that the Subſtance, Wood, which is a certain Col- 


lection of fimple Idea, fo called by the Application of Fire, is 


m⸗ 
0 ec 
turned into another Subſtance, called Aſhes; z. e. another co WF 14+ 
plex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, quite dit- I Fe 
ferent from that complex Idea, which we call Weod ; we con: an 
fider Fire, in Relation to Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the Aſhes, as Ef pe 
fect. So that whatever is conſidered by us, to conduce or ope WF 0 
rate, to the producing any particular ſimple ea, or Collection BF = 
of ſimple Idea, whether Subſtance, or Mode, which did not be Wi v. 
fore exiſt, hath thereby in our Minds the Relation of a Cauſe, BR ar 
and fo is denominated by us. OO a rn ROOT * in 
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4 6. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are 
no BY able to diſcover, in the Operations of Bodies on Creation, Ge- 
one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Effet; neration, ma- 
E iz. That a Cauſe is that Which makes any other king Altera- 
„ding, either ſimple Idea, Subſtance or Mode, begin . 

go be; and an Effect is that, which had its Begin- | 
WW ning from ſome other thing. The Mind finds no great Diffi- 


cult, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Originals of things into two 
WE lorts. | . 
4 Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that no part 
thereof did ever exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Matter 
doth begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, Which had before no Being, 
and this we call Creation. A „ 
Second, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did 
all of them before exiſt, but that very thing fo conſtituted of 
E pre-exiſting Particles, which conſidered alrogether , make up 
ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, had not any Exiſtence before, 
as this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry, Sc. And this, when 
.. referred to a Subſtance, produced in the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature, by an internal Principle, but ſer on Work by, and re- 


WE ccived from ſome external Agent, or Cauſe, and working by 
h inſenfible ways, which we perceive not, we call Generation; 
© BW when the Cauſe is extrinſical, and the Effect produced by a 
© BW {enſible Separation, or juxta Poſition of diſcernible Parts, 
ve call it Making; and fach are all artificial Things. When 


n | any fimple Idea is produced, which was not in that Subject be- 
+ tore, we call it Alteration. Thus a Man is generated, a Picture 
made, and either of them altered, when any new ſenſible Qua- 
lig, or ſimple Lea, is produced in either of them, which was 
not there before; and the things thus made to exiſt, which were 
WH hs there before, are Effect; and thoſe things, which operated 
to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, we 
may obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Effect, has its Rife 
from Ideas, received by Senfation or Reflection; and that this Re- 
oc lation, how comprehenſive ſoever, terminares at laſt in them. 
Por to have the Lea of Cauſe and Effect, it ſuffices to conſider 
any ſimple Idea, or Subſtance, as beginning to exiſt, by the O- 
| peration of ſome other, without knowing the manner of that 


10 Operation. 5 
„ . Time and Place are alſo the Foundations of Relations of 
le, very large Relations, and all finite Beings at leaſt Ines 


ue concerned in them. But having already thewn 
another Place, how we get theſe Les, it may ſuffice here to 
| | 8 3 intimate, 
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intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of things, receivel 
from time, are oaly Relations: Thus, when any one fays, thy 
Queen Elizabeth lived fixty nine, and reigned forty five Year, 
theſe Words import only the Relation of that Duration t 
ſome other, and means no more but this, That the Duration d 
her Exiſtence was equal to ſixty nine, and the Duration of he 
Government to forty five Annual Revolutions of the Sun; and 
ſo are all Words, anſwering, hom long. Again, William the Con. 
ueror invaded England about the Year 1070. Which meat 
i he ; That raking the Duration from our Saviour's Time, til 
now, for one entire great Length of Time, it thews at wha 
Diſtance this Invaſion was from the two Extreams ini! , d 
all Words of Time, anſwering to the Quettion Men, Which 
ſhew only the Diſtance of any Point of Time, trom the Period 
of a longer Duration, from which we meaſure, and to which 
we thereby conſider it, as related. 5 | 
S. 4. There are yet, beſides rhoſe, other Words of Time, 
that ordinarily are thou»ht to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, Which 
yet will, when conſidered, be found to be relative, ſuch as are 
Young, Old, &c. which include and intimate rhe Relation any 
thing has to a certain Length of Duration,whereot we have the 
Idea in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thoughts the 
Idea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy Years, 
when we fay a Man is Dung, we mean, that his Age is yet but 
a ſmall part of that which uſually Men attain to : And when 
we denominate him Old, we mean, that his Duration is run out 
almoſt to the end of that which Men do not uſually exceed. 
And fo cis but comparing the particular Age, or Duration af 
this or that Man, to the Idea of that Duration which we have 
in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that fort of Animals: 
Which is plain, in the Application of theſe Names to other 
things; for a Man is called Young at twenty Years, and very 
young at ſeven Years old: But yet a Horſe we call old at 
twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years; becauſe in each of theſe, we 
compare their Age to different Ideas of Duration, which are ſe: 
tled in our Mind, as belonging to theſe ſeveral forts of Animals, 
in the ordinary Courſe of Nature. But the Sun and Stars, 
though they have out-laſted ſeveral Generations of Men, we 
call nor old, becauſe we do not know what Period GOD hath 
Jet to that fort of Beings. This Term belonging properly to 
thoſe Things, which we can obſerve in the ordinary Courſe of 
Thing:, by a natural Decay, to come to an End in a certain 
Period of Time; aud fo have in our Minds, as it were, a Pair 
N wats SALE 000 OS IONS re Red, dard, 
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; dard, to which we can compare the ſeveral parts of their Du · 


5 or Old; which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby, or 
: 1 ching; whoſe uſual Periods we know not. y 


"i &. 5. T he Relation alſo that things have to one 
another, in their Places and Diſtances, is very ob- Relations of 
4 vious to obſerve; as Above, Below, a Mile diſtant Place and Ex- 
om Charing-Croſs, in England, and in London. But 
s in Duration, ſo in Extenſion and Bulk, there are | 

ul ſome Ideas that are relative, which we fignify by Names that 
10 Barc thought pditive ; as Great and Little, are truly Relations. 
0 Por here alſo having, b Obſervation, ſettled in our Mind the 
0 ieas of the Bigneſs of ſeveral Species of Things, from thoſe we 


Standards whereby to denominate the Bulk of others. Thus we 
call a great Apple, ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary 


725 
4 
5 


4 ort of thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a 


Bone as comes not up to the ſize of that Idea, which we have in 


5 our Minds, to belong ordinarily to Horſes; And that will be a 


1 Woreat Horſe to a Melſyman, which is but a little one to a Fle- 


de ng; they two having; from the different Breed of their Coun- 


tries, taken ſeveral ſiz d Ideas to which they compare, and in 
wo Relation to which they denominate their Great, and their Little. 
*. 6. So likewiſe Weak, and Strong, are but rei- 
ire Denominations of Power, compared to ſome Abſolute 
Idea we have, at that time, of greater or leſs Terms often 
ox over. Thus when we fay-a Weak Man, we fand for Re: 
mean one that has not ſo much Strength or Power ###i02-. 

to move, as uſually Men have, or ufually thoſe of 1 

- his fize have; which is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we 
„hae of che uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a fize. 


1 Tpe like when we fay the Creatures are all weak Things; Weak, 
„e bbere, is but a relative Term, fignifying the Diſproportion there 
* in — — of G fr —_ . e 7 * * abun- 
dance of | in ordinary ch, ſtand only for Relations, 
5 (and, perhaps, the greateſt part,) which at firſt ſight, ſeem to 
„ bave no fach Signification: v. g. The Ship as —_— Stores. 
Veel and Srores, are both relative Words; one having a 


Relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and the o- 
tber to future Uſe. Al which Relations, how they are confined 


in i and terminate in Ideas derived from Senſation or Neflettion, 
n.00 obvious to need any Explication, | 
'l S 4 OAK 
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ration; and by the Relation they bear thereunto, call them 


have been moſt accuſtomed to, we make them, as it were, tha 
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| "oF Identity and Diverſity, 
3Z 30199] I” by T — — N — b 22 5 n 
CHAP. XXVII. re 
0 4%, 15 neg 25: e hag W whi 
/ Identity and Diverſity. the 
3 „ee e e 5 : et 
herein Iden- S. 1. Nother Occaſion the Mind often takes the 
rity conſſſtr. N of comparing, is, the very Being of Wi elſc 


Things, when conſidering any thing 
as exiſting at any determin'd time and place, we compare it 
with it ſelf exiſting at another time, and thereon frun! the Ide 
ol Identity and Diverſity. When we ſee any thing to be in ay 
place in any Inſtant of Time, we are ſure, (be it what it will) 
that it is that very thing, and not another, which at that fame 
time exiſts in another place, how like and undiſtinguiſhable ſo- 
ever it may be in all other Reſpects: And in this conſiſts Ide 
zity, when the Ideas it is attributed to, vary not at all from 
what they were that Moment, wherein we conſider their for. 
mer Exiſtence, and to which we compare the preſent. For ve 
never tinding, nor conceiving it poſſible, that two things of the 
fame kind ſhould exiſt in the fame place at the ſame time, we 
rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any time, 
excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there it {elf alone. When 
therefore we demand, whether any thing be the ſame or no? l 
refers always to ſomething that exiſted fuch a time in ſuch a 
place,; which twas certain, at that Inſtant , was the fame 
with it ſelf, and no other: From whence it follows, that one 
thing cannot have two Beginnings of Exiſtence, nor two thing 
one Beginning, it being impoſſible for two things of the fame 
kind ta he or exiſt in the ſame Inſtant, in the very ſame place, 
or one and the ſame thing in different places. That therefore 
that had one Beginning, is the {ame thing, and that which had 
a different Beginning in time and place from that, is not the 
fame, but divers. That Which has made the Difficulty about 
this Relation, has been the little Care and Attention uſed in hw 
ving preciſe Notions of the things to which it is attributed. 
S8. 2: We have the Ideas but of three forts 0! 
| _ | Jaentity) of Subſtances 3 1. God. 2. Finite Intelligence 
F' - Spb@Favce,' 3. Bodies, Firſt; God is without Beginning, etet- 
1 | nal, unalterable, and every where; and therefore 
concerning his Identity, there can be no doubt. Secondly, Fr 
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; Beginning to exiſt, the Relation to that time and place will al- 
Jays determine to each of them its Identity, as long as it exiſts, | 
Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to 
which no Addition or Subſtraction of Matter being made, it is 
the ame. For though theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as we 
term them, do not exclude one another out of the fame place; 

W yet we cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſſarily each of 


Dies having bad each its determinate time and place of | 


ks them exclude any of the fame kind out of the fame place: Or 
ele the Notions and Names of Identity and Diverſity would be 
gin vain, and there could be no ſuch Diſtinction of Subſtances, 
it Nor any thing elſe one from another. For Example; Could 
u two Bodies be in the ſame place at the ſame time; then thoſe 


two Parcels of Matter muſt be one and the fame, take them 
) great or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be one and 

me the fame. For by the ſame Reaſon that two Par- Identity of 
cles of Matter may be in one place, all Bodies Modes. 
may be in one place: Which, when it can be 

n WE ſuppoſed, takes away the Diſt inction of Identity and Diverſity 
of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it being a 
e Contradiction, that two or more ſhould be one, Identity and Di- 
he i verſity are Relations and Ways of comparing well founded, and 
we of Uſe to the Underſtanding. All other things being but Modes 
ne, or Relations ultimately terminated in Subſtances, the Identity 
en and Diverſity of each particular Exiſtence of them too will be 
by the fame Way determined: Only as to things whoſe Exi- 
2 ſtence is in Succeſſion, ſuch as are the Actions of finite Beinge, 
me . v. g. Motion and Thought, both which conſiſt in a continued 
ne Train of Succeſſion, concerning their Diverſity, there can be 
no Queſtion : Becauſe each periſhing the Moment it begins, 
ne they cannot exiſt in different times, or in different places, as 
e, permanent Beings can at different times exiſt in diſtant places; 
re and therefore no Motion or Thought, conſidered as at different 
d times, can be the fame, each part thereof having a different 
he Beginning of Exiſtence. | 

ut I S. 3. From what has been ſaid, tis eaſy to diſ- Principium 
u- cover what is ſo much enquired after, the princi- Iudividuatio- 

| pium Indi viduations, and that ' tis plain is Exiſtence nis. 

it felf, which determines a Being of any fort to a 

particular time and place incommunicable to two Beings of the 
fame kind. This, though it ſeems eaſier ro conceive in ſimple 
& Subſtances or Modes, yet when reflected on, is not more diffi- 
ault in compounded ones, if Care be taken to what it 8 1 
plied; 
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under one immutable Superficies, exiſting in a determined time 


: N and Leaves, Sc. of an Oak, in which conſiſts the 


Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of one 
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Of Tadentity and Diverſity. 


nd place; tis evident, that, conſidered in any Inſtant of itz 
ziſtence, it is, in that Inſtant, the ſame with. it ſelfl. For be. 
ing at that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, it is the fim, 
and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exiſtence is continued; 
for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. In like Manner, 


if two or more Atoms be joined together into the ſame Mai, Wi * 
= every one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, by the foregoing Br. 
= Kulc: And whilſt they exiſt united together, the Maſs, con an 

biting of the fame Arcms, muſt be the fame Maſs, or the tame WR wie 

Body, let the Parts be never ſo differently jumbled : But if one Fo 

of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one new one added, it is ny fit 

longer the fame Maſs, or the ſame Body. In the State of living WI 

Creatures, their Identity depends not on a Maſs of the ſame tai 

Particles, but on ſomething elſe. For in them the Variation of i all 

great Parcels of Matter alters not the Identity: An Oak grow Wi Þ 

mg from a Plant to a great Tree, and then lopp'd, is ſtill the on 

fame Oak : And a Colt grown up to a Horſe, ſometimes fat, th. 
fometimes Jean, is all the while = fame Horſe ; though, in mn 

both theſe Caſcs, there may be a manifeſt Change of rhe Parts: L 

So that truly they are not either of them the ſame Maſſes of Wi bu 

Matter, though they be truly one of them the ſame Oak, and of 

the other the ſame Horſe. The Reaſon whereof is, that in thele & 

two Caſes of a Maſs of Matter, and a living Body, Identity is Wi 

not applied to the ſame thing. 2881 m 

S. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an fl 
Identity of Oak differs from a Maſs of Matter, and that ſeems Þ, 


F;gerables. 16 me to be in this; that the one is only the Co Ii © 
heſion of Particles of Matter any how united, the i © 
other uch a Diſpoſition of them as conftitutes the Parts of an WF © 
Oak; and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parts,as is fit to receive, Wt © 
and diſtribute None, ſo as to continue, and frame the 


55 


vegetable Life. That being then one Plant, which has ſuch an 
common Lite, it continues to be the fame Plant, as long as it 
partakes of the {ame Life, though that Life be communicated 
to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, in 
a like continued Organization, conformable to that fort of 
Plants. For this Organization being at any one Inſtant in any 
one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other, and is that individual Life, which exilt 
: | | 15 : ing 


2 wet) + FO — 2 CN) 


ing conſtantly from that Moment both forwards and backwar 


£8 
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the living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity, which makes 


Plant, and all the Parts of ir, Parts of the fame Plant, 
| 9 the time that they exiſt united in that continued Or 
ganization, which is fit to convey that common Life to all the 

Ferts fo united. 


6. 5. The Caſe is not ſo much different in Hentity of 


& Brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what makes Animals, 
an Animal, and continues it the ſame. Something 


ve have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. 
For Example, what is a Watch ? Tis plain tis nothing but a 
ft Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a certain End, 
which, when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable to at- 
tain. If we would ſuppoſe this Machine one continued Body, 
all whoſe organized Parts were repair'd, increas d or diminiſtyd, 
by a conſtant Addition or Separation of inſenſible Parts, with 
one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething very much like 
| the Body of an Animal, with this Difference, That in an Ani- 
mal the Firneſs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein 
Lite conſiſts, begin together, the Motion coming from within 
but in Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from without, is 
olten away when the Organ is in Order, and well fitted to re- 
Celve it. | | * 


6. 6. This alſo ſhews wherein the Identity of Identity of 


the ſame Man conſiſts; viz. in nothing but a Par. Man. 
ticipation of the ſame continued Life, by conftant- 

h flecting Particles of Matter, in Succeffion virally united to the 
| ſame organized Body. He that ſhall place the Identity of Man 
in any thing elſe, but like that of other Animals in one fitly or- 
E ganized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence con- 
tinued under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſive fleet- 
ing Particles of Matter, united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Embryo, one of Years, mad, and ſ 

| duppolition, that will not make it poſſible for Seth, 1/mael, So- 
catet, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Ceſar Borgia, to be the lame Man. 
For if the Identity of Soul alone makes the fame Man, and there 


ober, che ſame Man, by any 


be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the {ame individual 
Spirit may not be united to different Bodies, it will be poſſible, 


that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, and of different Tem- 
pers, may have been the fame Man: Which Way of aufg 

| muſt be, from a very ſtrange Uſe of the Word Man, applied 
an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: And 


that 
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in the fame Continuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united td 
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ted to different Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively 
to be united to that organiz'd living Body. And whatever is 
talked of other Definitions, ingenuous Obſervation guts it paſt 
doubt, that the Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound Man in 
our Mouths is the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of 
fuch a certain Form: Since I think I may be confident, that 
Whoever ſhould ſee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, 
though it had no more Reaſon as its Life, than a Cat or a Par- 
rot, would call him ſtill a Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Ca- 
or a Parrot diſcourſe, reaſon, and philoſophize, would call or 
think it nothing but a Cat or a Parrot; and ſay, the one was 4 
5 a irrational Man, and the other a very in- 
Memoires of what telligent rational Parrot. A Relation we have 
200 a fro Naber. in an Author of great Note, is ſufficient to 
: 55 te ', 779 countenance the Suppoſition of a rational Par- 
C | 
© I had a Mind to know from Prince Maurice's own Mouth, 
the Account of a common, but much credited Story, * ; 
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/ Identity and Diverſity, 2% Mi 
We had heard fo often from many others of an old Parrot he hal 
Wc in Breil, during his Government there, that ſpoke, and asked, 
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and anſwered common Queſtions like a reaſonable Creature 


. that thoſe of his Train there, generally concluded it to be 


« Witchery or Poſſeffion ; and one of his Chaplains, who lived 


Along afterwards in Holland, would never from that time en- 
dure a Parrot, but faid, they all had a Devil in them. I had 


heard many Particulars of this Story, and aſſevered by People 9 


Wc hard to be diſcredited , which made me ask Prince Maurice 
Wc what there was of it. He ſaid, with his uſual Plainneſs and 
8 * Dryneſs in Talk, there was ſomething true, but a great deal 
Kfalſe of what had been reported. I deſired to know of him, 
„ what there was of the firft ? He told me ſhort and coldly, 
that he had heard of ſuch an old Parrot when he came to 
8 © Brafil; and though he believed nothing of it, and *twas a good 
Way off, yet he bad ſo much Curioſity as to ſend for it, that 
8 © *twas a very great and a very old one; and when it came firſt 
into the Room where the Prince was, with a great many 
© Dutch-men about him, it ſaid preſently, What a Company of 
8 * white Men are here? They asked it What he thought that Man 
was, pointing at the Prince? It anſwered, Some General or o- 

tber; when they brought it cloſe to him, e 


he asked it : Dow venez-vous ? It anſwered, hence come 5e? 


De Marinnan. The Prince, A qui eſtes-vous ? 
The Parrot, A un Portugas. Prince, Que 
8 © fai-tu ld? Parrot, Fe garde les Poules, The 
Prince laughed, and ſaid, Vous gardez les 
& © Poules? The Parrot anſwered, Ouy, moy, & 
Je ſeay bien faire; andimade the Chuck four 
aof five times that People uſe to make to 


& © Chickens, when they call them. I ſet down 


the Words of this oct Dialogue in French, 


& © juſt as Prince Maurice faid them to me. I 
6 L asked him in what Language the Parrot 
ſpoke, and he faid , in Braſilzan ; I asked 


* whether he underſtood Brafilian ? he ſaid, No: 


A ; but he had taken Care to have two Inter- 
preters by him, the one a Dutch-man that 
poke Brafilian , and the other a Brafilian, 


« 


It anſwered, From 
Marinnan. The 
Prince, To whom ds 
you belong * The 
Parrot, Te a Portu- 
gue ze. Prince, 
What do you there? 
Parrot, I {ook after 
the Chickens. The 
Prince laughed, and 
ſaid, Du look after 
the Chickens? The 
Parrot anſwered, 
Yes I, and I know 
well enough how to 
ao it. N 


that ſpoke Dureh; that he asked them ſeparately and private- 


N ly, and both of them agreed in telling him juſt the ſame thing 
; that the Parrot ſaid. I could not but tell this odd Story, be- 


aue it is fo much. out of the Way, and from the firſt 2 


© an 
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- © atleaſt, believed himſelf in all he told me, having ever paſy 
l for a very honeſt and pious Man; I leave it to Naturaliſt to 


& however, it is not 


p poſe or no. 


* and what may paſs for a good one; for I dare ſay this Prin 


© reaſon, and to other len to believe as they pleaſe upon it. 
perhaps amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy 
with ſuch Digreſſions, whether to the Pur 


L have taken Care that the Reader ſhould have 
Same Man. the Story at large in the Author's own Word 
8 becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it in, 
- credible ; for it cannot be imaagined that ſo able a Man as he, 
who had Sufficiency enough to warrant all the Teſtimonies he 
gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much Pains, in a place where i 
had nothing to do, to pin fo cloſe not only on a Man whomhe 
mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince, in whom he acknoy- 


© Scene ſometimes 


— very great Honeſty and Piety; a Story, which if he hin: 
felt thought incredible, he could not but alſo think ridiculou, 


The Prince, tis plain, who vouches this Story, and our Au. 
thor, who relates it from him, both of them call this Talker 
Parrot; and I ask any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a Story fit to 
be told, whether if this Parrot, and all of its kind, had always 
talked, as we have a Princes Word for it, as this one did; 
whether, I ſay, they would not have paſſed for a Race of 1. 
tional Animals ; but yet whether for all that, they would have 
been allowed ro be Men, and not Parrots ? For I preſume t 
not the Idea of a thinking or rational Being alone, that make 
the Idea of a Man in moſt Peoples Senſe; bur of a Body, ſo and 
ſo ſhaped, joined to it; and if that he the Idea of a Man, the 
ſame ſucceſſive Body not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the 
ſame immaterial Spirit, go to the making of the ſame Man. 


S: 9. This being premiſed to find wherein pe. 


Perſonal Iden · ſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſt conſider what Per- 
tity. ſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking in- 
telligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, 
and can conſider it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking thing in dit 
ferent times and places; which it does only by that ConſciouF 
neſs, which is inſeparable from thinking, and it ſeems to me eſ 
ſential to it: I being impoſſible for any one to perceive, with: 
out perceiving that he does perceive. When we ſee, heat, 
ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we know that 
we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Senſations and 
Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf that which he 


calls Self ; it not being conſidered in this Caſe, whether th 
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Of Identity and Diverſity. 297 
ame Self be continued in the fame, or divers Subſtances, For 
ſince Oonſciouſneſs always accompanies thinking, and tis lat 
that makes every one to be what he calls Se; and thereby di- 
* finguiſhes himſelf from all other thinking things; in this alne 
„ ftinguiſhes himſelf from all other thinking things; in this alone 
ml conſiſts perſonal Identity, z. e. the Sameneſs of a rational Being: 


X * 862 


And as far as this Conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to ⁵ 
i any paſt Action or Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that 4 
= TUE it is the ſame Self now it was then; and tis by the ſame 
* e with this preſent one that now reflects on it, that that a? 

in ion was done. a 3 | 4 
he . 10. But it is farther enquir d, whether it be Conſcionſueſe | 

1 che fame Identical Subſtance ? This, few would mates perſo- 

+ chink they had Reaſon ro doubt of, if theſe Per- v Menricy. 

ks eeptions, with their Conſciouſneſs, always remain — 

w. preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame thinking thing would 

m. de always conſciouſly ax and, as would be thought, evi- 

W dently the ſame to it ſelf. But that which ſeems to make the 

a. Difficulty is this, that this Conſciouſneſ being interrupted always 


by Forgetfulneſs, there being no Moment of our Lives where- 


7 ia we have the whole Train of all our paſt Actions before our 
a Eyes in one View: But even the beſt Memories loſing the Sight 
kd: of one part whilſt they are viewing another ; and we ſometimes, 


and that the greateſt part of our Lives, not reflecting on our 
| paſt Selves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, and in ſound 


= lep, having no Thoughts at all, or, ar leaſt, none with that 
ks {We -nſciouſnels which re marks our waking Thoughts. I fay, in 
ind all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being interrupred, and we loſing 


tte Sight of our paſt Selves, Doubts are raiſed whether we are 
L the fame thinking thing, z.e. the ſame Subſtance, or no. Which, 
| however reaſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns no perſonal Iden- 
eit at all, The Queſtion being, what makes the ſame Perſon, 


* 1 and not whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance, which al- 
in. as thinks in the fame Perſon, which in this Caſe matters not 
ion, 4 Different Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, (where 
dif Kr do partake in it) being united into one Perſon, as well as 
ou. un rent Bodies, by the ſame Life are united into one Animal, 
e el. MH ole Identity is preſerved, in that Change of Subſtances, by 
ith- Fo Unity of one continued Life. For it being the ſame Con- 
7 <oulnel that makes a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal Iden- 
that ** nds on that only, whether it be annexed only to one 
and 5 1 ual Subſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſe- 
\ he Pop Subſtances, For as far as any intelligent Being can repeat 
te e Les of any paſt Action with the fame Conſciouſneſs it had, 
ame We or 
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288 Of Identity and Diverſity. 
=” of it at firſt, and with the fame Conſciouſneſs it has of any pe] 


= Conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent 
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ſent Action; fo. far it is the ſame 7 Self. Far it is by th 
houghts and Actions, thy 
it is Self to it Self now, and fo will be the fame Se{f, as fary 
the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt or to come: reg 
and would be by Diſtance of Time, or Change of Subltanc, iv 
no more two Perſons, than a Man be two Men, by wearing , f 5 
ther Cloaths to Day than he did Yeſterday, with a long or ſhon e. 


Sleep between : The fame Conſciouſneſs uniting thoſe diſk ** 
i N 3 8 > * — bſtan 211 1 al 
= Actions into the fame Perſon, whatever Subſtances contribut 0 
cdi their Production. 
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S. 11. That this is fo, we have ſome kind d we 
Perſonal I. Evidence in our very Bodies, all whoſe Partido, Wi c- 
dentity in whilſt vitally united to this fame thinking conſis Wi ig 
Change of Sub- ous Self, ſo that we feel when they are touch, 1. 
fances. and are affected by, and conſcious of Good or Ham Wi 
. that happens to them, are a part of our Sel; 
z. e. of our thinking conſcious Self. Thus the Limbs of bs Wi 
Body is to every one a part of himſelf: He ſympathizes and s WW ha 
concerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate i 
from that Conſciouſneſs we had of irs Heat, Cold, and othe WF of 
Affections, and it is then no longer a part of that which is bin WF Su 
feff, any more than the remoteſt part of Matter. Thus we e Bu 
the Subſtance, whereof perſonal Self conſiſted at one time, may 
be varied at another, without the Change of perſonal Identity; Wi pr 
there being no Queſtion about the ſame Perſon, though th: WW pe 
Limbs, which but now were a part of ir, be cut off. ſer 
S. 12. But the Queſtion is, whether if the fame Subſtance, i as 
which thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon, or e wi 
maining the ſame, it can be different Perſons. | fre 
And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be 10M ys 
| Whether in Queſtion at all to thoſe, who place Thought in 2 ſte 
the Change of purely material, animal Conſtitution, void of u a 
thinking Sub- immaterial Subſtance. For, whether their Sup WM co 
| fances. polition be true or no, tis plain they conceive pe: or 
ſonal Identity preſerved in ſomething elfe than ni 
108 of Subſtance ; as animal Identity is preſerved in Ide WM th 
tity of Life, and not of Subſtance. And therefore thoſe, vo Sr 


place thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only, before they cl 
come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Identii BW ne 
cannot be preſerved in the Change of immaterial Subſtances," BF th 
Variety of particular immarerial Subſtances, as well as aniqa BW fe 
Identity is preſerved in the Change of material 05 2 i 
nn 1 


thinking Things 000. 5 1127 44 


Of Identity and "Diverſity: 
Variety of (particular Bodies :, Unleſs they will-fay, tis one im- 
material Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one 


immateria Spirit a that makes the ſame Perſon in Men, which 


the Cameſtans at leaſt will not admit, for Fear of making Brutes 


8. 13. But next, as to the rb · part of the Queſtion, Whe⸗ 


ber if the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing iaimaterial Sub- 
ſtances only to think) be changed, it can be the fame Perſon? 


J anſwer, That cannot be reſolv'd, but by thoſe who know 
what kind of Subſtances they are that do think; and whether 
the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions can be transterr'd trom one 


thinking: Subſtance to another. I grant, were the fame Con- 


ſciouſneſs the ſame individual Action, it could not: But it be- 
ag but a preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, why it may 
not be poffible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to 
E have been, which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. 


And therefore how far the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is an- 


nexed to any individual Agent, fo that another cannot poſſibly 


have it, will be bard for us to determine, till we know what 


kind of Action it is; that cannot be done without a reflex Act 
| of Perception accompanying it, and how performed by thinking 


Subſtances, who cannot think without being conſcious of it. 


But that which we call the ſame Conſcrouſneſs, not being the fame 


individual Act, why one intellectual Subſtance may not have re- 


| preſented to it, as done by it ſelf, what it never did, and was 
perhaps done by ſome other Agent; why, I fay, ſuch a Repre- 


ſentation my not poſſibly be without Reality of Matter of Fact, 


a well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are, which yet, 
| whilſt dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to conclude 


from the Nature of Things. And that it never is ſo, will by 


us, till we have clearer Views of the Nature of thinking Sub- 


ſtances, be: beſt refolv'd into the Goodneſs of God, who, as far 
as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures is 


| concerned in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer from 


one to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward or Pu- 
nihment with it. How far this may be an Argument againſt 
thoſe who would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting animal 
Spirits, I leave to be contidered. But yet to return to the Que- 


tion before us, it muſt be allowed, Thar if the ſame Conſciout- 


nels (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different thing from 


the ſame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be trans- 


err d from one thinking Subſtance to another, it will be poſ- 
lible, that two thinking RE Ws make but one Perion. 


For 
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ever retrieving again: And fo as it were beginning a new Ac, 


no remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre exiſtent 


upon himſelf, and conclude, that he has in himſelf an immaterial 


| neſs of any of the Actions either of Neſtor or Therſites, does, a 


R in 
n + 


For the fame Conſciouſneſs: being preſerv'd,, whether in 1, 

ſame or different Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is preſervd! 

S. 14. As to the ſecond part of the Queſtion, Whether the i, 
fame immaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtin 
Perſons? Which Queſtions ſeems to me to be built on thi 
Whether the ſame immaterial nap anmog win ror of the Ag; 
ons of its paſt Duration, may be wholly {tripp'd of all the Con 
Fiouſneſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of 


count from a new Period, have a Conlciouſneſs. that cannot 
reach beyond this new State. All thoſe who hold Pre- exiſtenq, 
are evidently of this Mind, ſince they allow the Soul to hae 


State, either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any „ 
ther Body; and if they ſhould not, tis plain, Experience would 
be againſt them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther 
than Conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiſtent Spirit not having 
continued ſo many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make 
different Perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian Platoniſt or 28 
thould, upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation 
the Seventh Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince; and 
ſhould imagine it has revolved in ſeveral Human Bodies, 2 
once met with one, who was perſwaded his had been the Soul 
of Socrates, (how reaſonably I will not diſpute. This I know, 
that in the Poſt he filld, which was no inconfiderable one, he 
polled for a very rational Man; and the Preſs has fhewn tha 
he wanted not Parts or Learning) would any one fay, that he 
being not conſcious of any of Socratess Actions or Thought, 
could be the fame Perſon with Socrates 2 Let any one reflect 


Spirit, which is that which thinks in him, and in the conſſant 
Change of his Body keeps him the fame ; and is that which he 
calls himſelf : Let him alſo ſuppoſe it ro be the fame Soul that fan 
was in Neſtor or Therſites, at the Siege of Troy, (for Souls being, 
as far as we know any thing of them in their Nature, inditte- 
rent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppoſition has no apparent 
Abſurdity in it) which it may have been, as well as it is nov; 
the Soul of any other Man: Bur he now having no Conſcioul- 


can he, conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with either of them? WW 
Can he be concerned in cither of their Actions? Attribute them th 
to himſelf, or think them his own more than the Actions ol i 

any other Man that ever exiſted ? So that this Conſciouſnek 4G 


=” .- Of Identity and Diverſity, 291. 
Wor reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, he 
no more one Self with either of them, than it the Soul or 
Inmaterial Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and 
Pegan to exilt, when it began co inform his preſent Body, 
Shough ic were never ſo true, that the ſame Spirit that informed 
Wiefor's. or Therſites's Body, were numerically the lame that now 
Worms his. For this would no more make him the ſame Per- 
of Won with Neſtor, than if ſome of the Particles of Matter that 
Pere once a part of Neſtor, were now a part of this Man; the 
me immaterial Subſtance, withour the ſame Conſciouſneſs, no 
Wnore making rhe ſame Perſon by being united to any Body, 
han the ſame Particle of Matter, without Conſciouſneſs united 


Nr 5 


DET 


/ 


05 


at Wo any Body, makes the fame Perſon. But let him once find 
& Whimſelf conſcious of any of the Actions of Neſtor, he then finds 
ul Whimſelf the fame Perſon with Neftor. | 

rr s. 15. And thus we may be able, without any Dithculty, to 
ng conceive the ſame Perſon. at the Reſurrection, though in a 


Body not exactly in Make or Parts the fame which he had here, 
the ſame Conſciouineſs going along with the Soul that inhabits 
Wt. But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would 


nd Wcarce to any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be 
e Wnough to make the fame Man. For thould the Soul of a 


is, too goes to the making the Man, and would, I gueſs, to every 
ea Dody, determine the Man in this Caſe, wherein the Soul, with 


al all irs Princely Thoughts about ir, would not make another 
ant Man: But he would be the fame Cobler to every one beſides 


inſelf. I know that in the ordinary Way of tpeaking, the 
ame Perſon, and the fame Man, ſtand for one and the ſame 
ng, thing. And, indeed, every one will always have a Liberty to 
peak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate Sounds to what 
ca he rhinks fit, and change them as often as he pleaſes, 
Put yer when we will enquire what makes the ſame Spirit, Man, 
er Perſon, we muſt fix the Ideas of Spirit, Man, or Perſon in our 
EMiad and having reſolved with our ſelves what we mean by 
chem, it will not be hard to determine in either of them, or 
the like, when ic is the ſame, and when nor. 

, . 16. But though the ſame immaterial Sub- Conſciouſneſs make 
5 ſtance or Soul, does not alone, where ever it he ſame Perſon. 

a 1 be, 
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292 Of Identity and Diverſity. 
be, and in whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; yet 


plain Conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, ſhould x the 
be to Ages palt, unites Exiſtences and Actions, very remote in Ha 
time, into the fame Perſon, as well as it does the Exiſtence aud one 
Actions of the immediately preceding Moment: So that wha. WW bec 
ever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Actions, is th Ned 
ſame Perſon to whom they both belong. Had 1 the fans 1g 
Conſciouſneſs, chat 1 ſaw the Ark and Noab's Flood, as that | Fir 
ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as that | va 
write now, J could no more doubt that I that write this na, Wi of 
that faw the Thames overflow'd laſt Winter, and that view WW no 
the Flood at the general Deluge, was the ſame Self, place tha dia 
Self in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I that write th pee 
ain the fame my ſelf now whilſt I write (whether I conſiſt c Nit 
all the fame Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that | ¶ co 
was Yeſterday. For as to this Point of being the ſame % to 
it matters not whether this preſent Self be made up of the ſane WF 
or other Subſtances, I being as much concern'd, and as jultly * no 

_ countable for any Action was done a thouſand Years 12 Ide 
propriated to me now by this Self- conſciouſneſs, as I am g, M 
what I did the laſt Moment. TS =_ FO 
3 8. 17. Self is that conſcious thinking thing C. 
Self depend: ( whatever Subſtance, made up of whether ſpin: ſo 
an Con{cionſ- tual, or material, ſimple, or compounded, it ma- th 
neſs. ters not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious of PEL nc 
ſure and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miley, Wt th 

and ſo is concern'd for it ſelf, as far as that Conſciouſneß er fic 
trends, Thus every one finds, that whilſt comprehended under Wi fu 


that Conſciouſneſs , the little Finger is as much a part of t 
ſelf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon Separation of this little Finger, a w 
{ſhould this Conſciouſneſs go along with the little Finger, and P 
leave the reſt of the Body, tis evident the little Finger wou ce 
be the Perſon, the ſame Perſon; and Self then would have 1* WR 
thing to do with the reſt of the Body. As in this Caſe, it b , ©! 
the Conſciouſneſs that goes along with the Subſtance, when on: Bp tl 
part is ſeparate from another, which makes the ſame Fer, * 
and conſtitutes this inſeparable Se; ſo it is in Reference v '! 
Subſtance remote in time. That with which the Conſciua Wl l 


of this preſent thinking thing can join it ſelf, makes the fam \ 
Perſon, and is one Self with it, and with nothing elſe ; and vi : 


attributes to it ſelf, and owns all the Actions of that thing 3 
its own, as far as that Conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farih*; 
as every one who reflects, will perceive. ; 4: 
5. 1% 


. 18. In this perſonal Identity, is founded all 
mne Right and Juſtice of Reward and Puniſhment ; 04jeZ ef Re. 
Happineſs and Miſery being that for which every ward and bu. 
one is concerned for himſelf, not mattering what niſements. 
becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or affect. 
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Jed with that Conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the Inſtance 
T1 gave but now, if the Conſciouſneſs went Og with the little 
Finger, when it was cut off, that would be the 

vas concerned for the whole Body Yeſterday, as making a part 
Jol it (af, whoſe Actions then it cannot but admit as fits own 
now. Though if the ſame Body ſhould ſtill live, and imme- 
@ diately, from the Separation of the little Finger, have its own 
E peculiar Conſciouſneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing, 
it would not at all be concerned for it, as a part of it ef, or 
could own any of its Actions, or have any of them imputed 
to him. 


ame Self which 


5. 19. This may ſhew us wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, 


not in the Identity of Subſtance, but, as 1 have ſaid, in the 
Identity of Conſciouſneſs, wherein, if Socrates and the preſent 
Mayor of Quinborough agree, they are the fame Perſon : If the 
© ſame Socrates, waking and ſleeping do not partake of the ſame 
= Conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking, and ſleeping, is not the ſame Per- 
ſon. And to. puniſh Socrates waking, for what (leeping Socrates 
thought, and waking Socrates was never conſcious of, would be 
no more of Right, than to puniſh one Twin for what his Bro- 
E ther-F'win did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their Out- 
des were ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; for 
8 fuch Twins have been ſeen. OO 


5. 20. But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objected, ſuppoſe 1 


7 Wholly loſe the Memory of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a 


Poffibility of retrieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be 


W conſcious of them again; yet am I not the ſame Perſon that 
did thoſe Actions, had thole Thoughts, that J was once conſci- 
it 5 WF 0us vi, though i have now forgot them? To which 1 anſwer, 

char we muff here take Notice what the Word I is applied to; 
which, in this Ca%, is the Man only. And the fame Man be- 
ng prefumed to be the fame Perſon, I is eaſily here ſuppoſed to 


ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it be poſſible for the ſame 


Man to have diſtin&t incommunicable Conſciouſneſs at different 
umces, it is paſt doubt the fame Man would at different times 


make dittcrent Perſons; which, we ſee, is the Senſe of Mankind 
in the (olemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, Human Laws 


not puniſhing the Mad-Man for the Sober-Mar's Actions, nor the 


4 2 | Sober. 
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Sober. Man for what the Mad-Man did, thereby making them ty, 
Perſons ; which is ſomewhat explained by our Way of ſpeaking 2, 
in Engliſh, when we ſay ſuch an one 5 not himſelf, or is ber, 
himſelf , in which Phraſes it is infinuated, as if thoſe who now. 
or, at leaſt, firſt uſed them, thought that Self was changed, th: 
ſelf ſame Perſon was no longer in that Man. a __ 
by apap S . 21. But yet *tis hard to conceive, that 5. 
Difference be- crates , the fame individual Man, ſhould be tuo 
rween Iden i- Perſons. To help us a little in this, we auf 
ty of Man and conſider what is meant by Socrates, or the fame in 
Perſon,” diyidual Man. SL 25 : 


Firſt, It mult be either the ſame individual, immaterial, think 
1 5 Subſtance: In ſhoct, the fame numerical Soul, and nothing 
* | 1 3 | 

Secondly, Or the fame Animal, without any Regard to u 
immaterial Soul. „ 1 
Thirdly, Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the fane 
Animal. : 


Now, take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is in 
poſſible to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing bu 
Conſciouſneſs; or reach any farther than that does. | 
For by the Firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible, that 
a Man born of different Women, and in diſtant Times, nay 
be the ſame Man. A Way of ſpeaking, which, whoever ad 
mits, muſt allow it poſſible, for the fame Man to be two di 
ſtinct Perſons, as any two that have lived in different Aye, 
without the Knowledge of one another's Thoughts. . 
By the Second and Third, Socrates in this Life, and after i, 
cannot be the fame Man any way, but by the ſame Conſciou: e 
neſs ; and ſo making human Identity to conſiſt in the ſame thing Ii 
wherein we place perſonal” Identity, there will be no Difficuly 
to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But then they 
who place human Identity in Conſciouſneſs only, and not i 
ſome thing elſe, muſt conſider how they will make the Infant 
Socrates the ſame Man with Socrates after the Reſurrection. But 
whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequently the Wi 
fame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perlona 


(Which is that alone which makes what we call ſelf ) Without 


. * 
— 


inyolving us in great Abſurdities. 
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Identity can by us be placed in nothing but Conſciouſneß 9 
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. 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the fame Perſon, 
y elſe is he puniſfi d for the Fact he commirs when drunk, 
Whough he be never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much 
be fame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other things 
r his Sleep, & the fame Perſon, and is anſwerable for any Miſ- 
Chief he ſhall do in it. Human Laws puniſh both with a Juſtice 
table to their Way of Knowledge; becauſe in theſe Caſes, they 
W-nnot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what counterfeit ; and 
o the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep, is not admitted as a 
„ Piea. For though Punifhment be annexed to Perſonality, and 
verſonality to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard perhaps be not 
conſcious of what he did; yet Human Judicatures juſtly puniſh 
im; becauſe the Fact is proved againſt him, but want of 
Conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the great Day, 
wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be 
Ercaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what 
be knows nothing of; bur ſhall receive his Doom, his Conſci- 
Wence accuſing or exculing him. =] f 
S. 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite re- Conſciouſneſ 
mote 3 — into the ſame Perſon, the Identity ene makes 
Jol Subſtance will not do it. For whatever Sub- S. 
ſtance there is, however framed, without Con- . 
ſciouſneſs, there is no Perſon: And a Carcaſe may be a Perſon, 
n well as any fort of Subſtance be ſo without Conſciouſneſs. 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtin incommunicable Conſciouſ- 
veſſes acting the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the o- 
d. cher by Night; and, on the other fide, the ſame Conſciouſneſs, 
acting by Intervals, two diſtin& Bodies: I ask in the firſt Caſe, 
Whether the Day and the N:ght-man would not be two as di- 
tinct Perſons, as Socrates and Plato? And whether in the ſe- 
u- cond Caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtinct Bo- 


Wannexed to ſome individual immaterial. Subſtance, or no. For 
W granting, that the thinking Subſtance in Man muſt be neceſſa - 
i ſuppos'd immaterial, tis evident, that immaterial thinking 

Thing may ſometimes part with its paſt Conſciouſneſs, and be 
reltored to it again, as appears in — Men olten ww | 
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of their paſt. Actions, and the Mind many times recovers th 
Memory of a paſt Conſciouſneſs, which it had loſt for enty 
Years together: Make thefe Intervals of Memory and Forget 
fulneſs to take their Turns regularly” by Day and Night, an 
you have two Perſons with the ſame immaterial Spirit, as much 
as in the former Inſtance, two Perſons with the fame: Body. % 
that Self is not determined by Identity or Diverſity : of Sub. 
ſtance, which ĩt cannot be ſure of; but only by Identity of Con. 

S. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance whereof it is 
now made up, to have cxiſted formerly, united in the fame 
conſcious Being: But Coniciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance 3 
no more it ge, or makes nd more a parc ot it, than any other the 
Subſtance, as is evident iu the Inſtance we have already given 


of a Limb cut off, of whotei Heat, or Cold, or otner ffd⁹ var 
ons, having no longer any Conſciouſneis, it ĩs no more of 2 Hof 
Man's ſelf, than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like our 
Manner it will be in Reference to any immaterial Subſtane, Wi of | 
which is void of that Conſciouſneſs whereby l am my ſe to m] ſtar 
ſelf: If there be any part af its Exiſtence, which cannot upon tha 
Recollection join witn that preſent. Conſcic uſneſs wnereby | an uni 
now my /elf, it is in that parti of its Exiſtence no more my H Sel 
than any other immaterial Being. For whatloever any Sud of 
ſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recollect, and by be 
my Conſciouſneſs make my own Thought and Action, it will WW 
no more belong to me, whether a Part of me tiought or dd Se 
it, than if it had been thought or done by any other immae e 
rial Being any where exiſtin ng en 
8. 25. I agree; the more probable Opinion is, that this Con on 


ſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the Affection ot: one individual 
eee, , and nt 
But let Men, according to their divers Hypotheſes, reſolve of 
that as they pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of ta 
Happineſs or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that I fe 
is himſelf that he is cor.cerned for, and would have happy; that Wn A 
this Self has exiſted in a continued Duration more than one I Wit a! 
| ſtant, and therefore 'tis poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, f 
Months and Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be 8 b 
ſet to ics Duration; and may be the ſame Self, by the fame Wl © 
Confciouſneſs, continued on for the future. And thus, by. thi + 
Conſcicuſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame Self which did Bhi - 
ſuch or ſuch an Action ſome Years fince, by which he come i © 
to be happy or miſerable now, In all which Account of 4 
3 : 2 P e 
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he the ſame numerical Subſtance is not conſidered as making the 
ame se: But the fame continued Conſciouſneſs, in which ſe- 
u, Nveral Subſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated 


nd rom it, which, whilſt they continued in a vital Union with 
chat, wherein this Conſciouſneſs then refided, made a Part of 
& chat Gme Self. Thus any Part of our Bodies vitally united to 
b. chat which is conſcious in us, makes a Part of our Selves : But 
n- Nupon Separation from the vital Union, by which that Conſci- 
ouſneſs is communicated, that which a Moment ſince was part 
of our Selves, is now no more fo, than a Part of another Man's 
ne se is a Part of me; and ?ris not impoſſible, but in a little time 
s may become a real Part of another Perſon. And fo we have 
the fame numerical Subſtance become a Part of two different 
en MW Perſons ; and rhe fame Perſon preſerved under the Change of 
* various Subſtances. Could we ſuppoſe any Spirit wholly ſtripp'd 
ot ell irs Memory or Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions, as we find 
ike our Minds always are of a great Part of ours, and ſometimes 
, of them all, the Union or Separation of ſuch a ſpiritual Sub- 
my fſtance would make no Variation of perſonal Identity, any more 
on than that of any Particle of Matter does. Any Subſtance vitally 
an WE united to the preſent thinking Being, is a Part of that very ſame 
(elf, e which now is: Any thing united to it by a Conſciouſneſs 
ub. ol former Actions, makes alſo a Part of the ſame Self, which is 


by BW the ſame both then and now. 
vil WW s. 26. Perſon, as J take it, is the Name for this Perſon, 4 
did S. Where-ever a Man finds what he calls Him- Forenſick 


eh, there I think another may ſay is the ſame Per- 72777 

Eon. It is a Forenſick Term appropriating ACti- 

ons and their Merit; and ſo belongs only to intelligent Agents 
capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery. This Perſona- 
iy extends it /e/f beyond preſent Exiſtence to what is paſt, only 


of by Conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and accoun- 
of table, owns and imputes to it e paſt Actions, juſt upon the 
hat WW fame Ground, and for the ſame Reaſon that it does the preſent. 
that All which is founded in a Concern for Happineſs, the unavoid- 
In able Concomitant of Conſciouſneſs, that which is conſcious of 
ne, We Pleaſure and Pains, deſiring that that Self that is conſcious, ſhould 
> be be happy. And therefore whatever paſt Actions it cannot recon- 
ame eile, or appropriate to that preſent Self by Conſciouſneſs, it can 
ths de no more concerned in, than if they had never been done: 
dd And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Reward or Puniſhment, 
ms on the Account of any ſuch Action, is all one, as to be made 
1 | happy or miſerable in its firſt Being, without any Demerit 8 
no | All. 
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every one ſhall receive according to by Doings, the Secrets of 4 ; 


Conſcĩouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that they themſelves, in why 15 
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whether it could, or could not perform its Operations of Think 


whoſe Organs its Memory ſhould 


Nature of Things be no Abſurdity at all, to ſuppoſe, that the 
fame Soul may, at different times, be united to different Bodit 


* 


. * ** 


Of Identity and Diverſity. 
all. For ſuppoſing a Man puniſh'd now for what he had due 
in another Lite, whereof he could be made to have no on I 
ſciouſneſs at all, what Difference is there between that Punib 
ment, and . being created. miſerable ? And therefore conform Wl; 
ble to this, the Apoſtle tells us, that at the Great Day, wh, 


Hearts ſh ll be laid open. The Sentence ſhall be juſtified by d : 


Bodies foever they appear, or what Subſtances ſoever that Con. 
ſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that committed thoſe Attion, WW 
and deſei ve that Puniſhment for them. _ 

8. 27. Jam apt enough to think I have, in treating of th, 
Subject, made ſome Suppolitions that will look ſtrange to ſons 
Readers, and poſſibly they are ſo in themſelves. But pet, 
think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we u 
in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, and whig 
we look on as our Selves. Did we know what it was, or hoy 
it was tied to a certain Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spirits; u 


mg and Memory out of a Body organized as ours is; and whe 
ther it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall ever ben 
nited to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Conltitution d 
3 we might ſee the Ah 
ſurdity of tome of thoſe Suppoſitions I have made. But taking 
as we ordinarily now du (in the Dark concerning theſe Matter) ip 
the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, independen 
trom Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can from th: Hu 


and with them make up, for that time, one Man : As wella 
we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body Yeſterday, ſhould be: 
Part of a Man's Body to Morrow, and in that Union make 1 
vital Part of Mel:bews himſelf, as well as it did of his Ram. 
S. 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtance begin 
The Difficul:y to exiſt, it muſt, during its Exiſtence, neceſlari) 
from il Uſe of be the fame : Whatever Compoſitions of Sub- 
Names. ſtances begin to exiſt, during the Union of tho 
S8Sluſtances, the Concrete mutt be the ſame : What 
foever Mode begins to exilt, during irs Exiſtence, it is the ſame: 
And fo if the Compoſition be of diſtinct Subſtances, and di 
ferent Modes, the ſame Rule holds. Whereby it will appear, 8; 
that the Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been about this Ma: WR 
ter, rather riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any Ob. 
Curity 


+ —_— 
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Purity in Things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpeci- 
4 Ir Lles, to which the Name 18 applied, if that Idea be ſtea· 
Wil kept to, the Diſtinction of any thing into the ſame, and 
vers will cafily be conceived, and there can ariſe no Doubt 
P it. 6 | 
N oP For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the Continued 
of a Man, tis cafte to know what is the ſame Exiſtence 
wn, viz. the ſame Spirit, whether ſeparate or in maler Identi- 
Body, will be the ſame Man. Suppoling a ra- 9. ; 
W:onal Spirit vitally united to a y of a certain . 
Fonformation of Parts to make a Men, whilſt that rational Spi- 
Fir, with that vital Conformation of Parts, though continued in 
I flecting ſucceffive Body, remains, it will be the ſame Man. Bus 
WC ro any one the Idea of a Man be but the vital Union of Parts 
In a certain Shape; as long as that vital Union and Shape re- 
mains, in a Concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, bur by a conti- 
ued Succeffion of fleeting Particles, it will be the fame Man. 
For whatever be the Compoſition, whereof the complex Idea 
made, whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular thing un- 
er any Denomination, the ſame Exiſtence continued, preſerves 
WS: the ſame individual under the ſame oy * 1 4 5 
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The Doctrine of Identity and Diverſity, contained in this Chapter, the 

Biſhop of Worceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of the 
WChriſtian Faith, concerning the ReſurreQion of the Dead. His Way of ar- 
guing from it, is this: He ſays, The Reaſon of believing the Reſurrection 


of the ſame Body upon Mr, Locke's Grounds, is from the Idea of Identity. 
To which our Author I anſwers: Give me leave, my Lord, 
to ſay, that the Reaſon of believing any Article of the Chri- n his 3d 
ſtian Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) to Letter ro the 
me, and upon my Grounds, is its being a part of Divine Biſhop of Wor- 
Revelation: Upon this Ground I believed it before I either ceſter, p. 165, 
Evrit that Chapter of Identity and 1 and before I Cc. 
ever thought of thoſe Propoſitions which your Lordſhip 
quotes out of that Chapter, and upon the ſame Ground [I believe it till; 
aud not from my Idea of Identity. This Saying of your Lordſhip's there- 
fore, being a Propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, 
- {&-<mains to be proved, So that your Foundation failing all your large Su- 
berſtructure built thereon, comes to nothing. | 

= Burt, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to repre- 
BS ſent to your Lordſhip, Thar I thought you undertook to make our, that my 


„ Mien of Ideas was inconſiſtent with the Article of the Chriſtian Faith. But 
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Je8ge to be an Article of the Chriſtian Faith: But that the Reſurreitiny 


rhe ſams Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame' Body, is an Article q 


the Chriſtian Faith, is what, I confeſs, I do not yet know, 2+ 
la the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the A7 uch 
of the Chriſtian Faith ) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to preach th 
Reſurrection of the. Dead, and the ReſurreFion from the Dead in may 
Places: But I do not remember any Place, where rhe ReſurreFion arc 
e Body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in iz 
Caſe, I do not remember in any Place of the New Teſtament ( where th 
general Reſurrection at the laſt Day is ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreſſiony 
the Reſurręction of the Body, much leſs of the ſame Body, © 
I ſay the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day: Becauſe where the Reſy, 
rection of ſome particular Perſons preſently open our Saviour's Reſurregig 
E TT is mentioned, the Words are, J, The Graves were open 
* Mat. 27. and many Bodies of Saints, which \/lept,i aroſe, and cm 
$2,53- ent of the Graves after his Reſurrection, and went into th 
Hs City, and appeared t9 many : Of which peculiar Wiy 
of ſpeaking of this Reſurredion, the Paſſage. it ſelf gives a Reaſon in the 
Words, appcared to many; i. e. thoſe who ſlept, appeared, ſo as to be know 
ro be riſen, But this could not be know, unleſs they brought with then 
the Evidence, that they were thofe who had been dead, whereof there wer 
rheſe two Proofs, their Graves were opened, and their Bodies not only go 
out of them, but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who bad known then 
formerly alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they hi 
been thoſe who had been dead fo long, that all who knew them once ali, 


| were now gone, thoſe to whom they appeared might have known them 


be Men; but could not have known they were riſen from the Dead, be 
cauſe they never knew they had. been dead. A!l that by their appeatig 
they could have known, was, that they were ſo many living Strangers, d 
whoſe Reſurrection they knew nothing, Twas neceſſary thercfore, thy 
they ſhould come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, Cc. appar 
to be the ſame they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of thei 
Acquaintance, whom they appeared to. And it js probable they were {ud 
as were newly dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet diſſolved and diſſipated; and 
therefore tis particularly ſaid here, (differently from what is ſaid of the 
general Reſurrection) that their Bodies aroſe ;. becauſe they were the fant 
that were then lying in their Graves, the Moment before they roſe. 
But your Lordſhip endeavours to provè it muſt be the ſame Body: An 
let us grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you hatt 
proved it nuſt be the ſame Body; will you therefore ſay, that he bolk 
what is inconſiſtent with an Article of Faith, who having never ſcen thi 


your Lordſhip's Interpretation of the Scripture, nor your Reaſons for th 


fame Body, in your Senſe of ſame Boay ; or, if he has ſcen them, yet nat 
underſtanding them, or not perceiving the Force of them, believes what tit 
Scripture propoſes to him, viz, That at the laſt Day, the Dead ſal 
raiſed, without determining wh<ther it ſhall be with the very ſame Bodis 
er no? 
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of Tdmtity and Diverſity. oi 
1 know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular Interpreta- 


tions of Scripture, into Articles of Faith; and if you do not, he that be- 
Wicves the Dead ſpall be raiſed, believes that Article of Faith, which the 


4, Wc ipcure propoſes : : And cannot be accuted of holding any thing inconſt- 
ent with it, if it ſhould happen, that what he holds is inconſiſtent with a- 
another Propoſition, viz. That the Dead ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies, 
*in your Lordſhip's Senſe, which I do not find Propoſed in Holy nit as an 


Warricle of Faith, 

got your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the ſame Bady ; which, as you ex- 
plain ſame Body, I u not the ſame individual Particles of 40 
latter, which were united at the Point of Death, Nor F P. 34, 35. 
be ſame Particles of Matter, that the Sinner had at the | 
ume of the Commiſſion of his Sins. But that it mnſt be the ſame material 
3 Subſtance which was vitally united to the Soul here; i. e. as I underſtand 


mit, the fame individual Particles of Matter, which vere, {ome time or other 
th curing his Life here, vitally united to his Soul, 

V7 BS Your firſt Argument to prove, that ir muſt be the ſame Body in this Bs 
ber of the ſame Body, is taken * from theſe Words of our Sa- | 


Wviour, 4 that are in the Graves, ſhall hear hu Voice, * 37. 
and ſhall come forth. + From whence your Lordſhip ar- 

Woues, That theſe Words, all that are in their Graves, re- 1 Job fo 
late to no other Subſtance, than what was united to the 28, 29, 
sul in Life; becauſe 4 different Subſtance cannot be ſaid 

to be in the Graves, and to come out of them. Which Words of your Lord- 
(ſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove, that the Soul too is locg'd in the 


Grave, and raiſed out of it at the laſt Day. For your Lordſhip fays, Can 
de different Subſtance be ſaid to be in their Graves, and come out of them ? 
rin; Sd that according to this Interpretation of theſe Words of our Saviour; No 


Wother Subſtance being raiſed, but what hear his Voice; and zo other Sub- 
ance hearing this Voice, but what being called, comes out of the Grave ; 
Wand no other Subſtance coming out of the Grave, but what was in the Grave, 
Wany one muſt conclude, that the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make 
vo part of the Perſon that is raiſed, unleſs, as your Lord- 


al WW ſhip argues againſt me, You can wake is out, that a Sub- * P. 37. 
* once which never was in the Gra ve, may come ont of it, 
Mi: 


or that the Soul is no Subſtance, 

= But ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul, N thing that will wake 
Waby one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Saviour's Words de 
receſſary to be received as their true Senſe, is, That it will | 
not be very caſily reconciled to your ſaying, + you do not T P. 34. 


thi mean by the ſame Body, The ſame individual Particles 
t which were united at the Point of Death, And yet by this Interpretation 
not i 


5 ot our Saviour s Words, you can mean no other Particles, but ſuch as were 
united at the Point of Death; becauſe you mean no other Subſtance, but 
Phat comes out of the Grave ; and no Subſtance, no Particle come out, you 
15 ay, but what were in the Grave; and I think your Lordſhip will not fay, 
chat the Particles that were ſeparate from the Body by Perſpiration, before 
Wc Point of Death, were laid op in the Grave, Bur 


4 
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Fans Bur your Lordſhip, I find, has an anſwer to this, 
* Pp. 37. vix. That by comparing thu with other Places,you find thy 
the Words, | of our Saviour above quoted ] are to be undy. 
food of the Subſlance of the Body, to which the Soul was united, and wt, 
(1 ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ of) thoſe indiuidual Particles, i. e. thi 
individaal Particles that are in the Grave at the Reſuriection. For ſo they 
mult be read to make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and to the Purpoſe of 
your Anſwer here: And then methinks this loſt Senſe of our Saviour's Word 
given by your Lordſhip, wholly overturns the Senſe which you have given 
of them above, where from thoſe Words you preſs the Belief of the Reſir · 


rection of the ſame Body, by this ſtrong Argument, that a Subſtance could | 
not, upon hearing the Voice of Chriſt, come out of the Grave, which wy 


never in the Grave, There ( as far as I can underſtand your Words ) you 
Lordſhip argues that our Saviour's Words muſt be underſtood of the Pai. 
cles in the Grave, wnleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, one can make it ont, that 
a Subſtance which never was in the Grave, may come out of it. And her 
your Lordſhip expreſly ſays, That our Saviour's Words are to be nnderfind 
of the Sub ance of that Body, to which the Soul was at any time | wut 
and not to thoſe individual Particles that are in the Graue. Which put 
together, ſeems to me to ſay, That our Saviour's Words are to be under. 
ſtood of thoſe Particles only that are in the Grave, and not of thoſe Parti 
cles only which are in the Grave, but of others alſo, which have at any time 
been witally united to the Sonl, but never were in the Grave, | 
The next Text your Lordſhip brings to make the Reſurrection of the ſame 

ba Boay, in your Senſe, an Article of Faith, are theſe Words 
+ 2 Cor. 5. of St. Paul; + For we muſt all appear before the Jud: 
10. ment · Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the thing 
done in his Body, according to that he hath doue, whether 

+ P. 38. it be good or bad, To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins & this 
Quoeſtion: Can theſe Words be underſtood of any ot her ma- 

terial Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe things were done * Anſw. A 
Man may ſuſpend his determining the Meaning of the Apoſtle to be, thata 
Sinner ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very ſame Body wherein he committed 
them: Becauſe St Paul does not ſay he ſhall have the very ſame Body, ven 


he ſuffers, that he had when he ſinn d. The Apoſtle ſays, indeed done“ 


his Body. The Body he had, and did things in at Five or Fifteen, was n 
doubt hi Body, as much as that, which he did things in at Fifty was hu 
Body, though his Body were not the wery ſame Body at thoſe different 
Ages: And ſo will the Body, which he ſhall have after the Reſurrection, 
be his Boay, though it be not the very ſame with that, which he had at hd, 
or Fitteen, or Fifty. He that at Threeſcore is broke in the Wheel, for d 


Murder he committed at Twenty, is puniſhed fer what he did in his Bod), 


though the Body be has, i. e. his Body at Threeſcore be not the ſame, i. 
made up of the ſame individual Particles of Matter, that that Body , 
which he had forty Years before, When your Lordſhip has reſolved with 
your ſelf, what that ſame immurable he is, which at che laſt judgment (hal 


receive the things done in þs Body, your Lordſhip will cafily ſee, _ 2 
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ody he had when an Embryo in the Womb, when a Child playing in 
Toats, when a Man marrying a Wife, and when Bed rid dying of a Con- 
: mption, and at laſt, which he hall have after the Reſurrection, are each 
e chem hi Body, though neither of them be the ſame Boay, the one with 


oe Sh other. LOT | 
© Boe farther to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Can theſe Words be underfood 
en other material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe things were 


une ? 1 anſwer, Theſe Words of Sr. Paul may be underftood of another ma- 
Nerial Subſtance, than that Body in which theſe things were done, becauſe your 
Tordſhip teaches me, and gives me a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to underitand them. 
Wour Lordſhip ſays, * That you do not ſay the ſame Par- 

Pieles of Matter, which the Sinner had at the very time of P. 34. 
he Commiſſion of his Sins, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day, 

Aud your Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for it: For then a P. 35. 
lung Sinner wuſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the conti- 


ual ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration, Now, my Lord, if the Apoſtle's 
EW ords, as your Lordſhip would argue, cannot be underſiood of any other 
material Subſtance, but that Boay, in which theſe things were done; and 
Eno Body upon the Removal or Change of ſome of the Particles, that at any 
time makes it up, is the ſame material Subſtance, or the ſame Body; ic 
will, I think, thence follow, that either the Sinner muſt have all the fame 
Sindividual Particles vitally united to his Soul, when he is raiſed, that he had 
vitally united to his Soul, when be finn'd : Or elſe St. Paul's Words here 
cannot be under ſtood to mean the ſame Body in which the things were done. 
For if there were other Particles of Matter in the Body, wherein the thing 


ess done, than in that which is raiſed, that which is raiſed cannot be the 
„ene Body in which they were done: Ualeſs that alone, vhich has juſt all the 
0 fame individual Particles when any Action is done, being the ſame Body 
i 


vherein it was done, that alſo, which has not the ſame individual Particles 
EWhercia that Action was done, can be the ſame Body wherein it was done, 
Aich is in Effect to make the ſame Body ſometimes to be the ſame, and 
ta WF ſometimes not the ſame. 


ted Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices ro make the ſame Body to have not all; 
ic0 bat no other Particles of Matter, bur ſuch as were ſomerime or other vi- 
4+ Wrally united to the Soul before: But ſuch à Body, made up of part of the 
o kartieles ſometime or other vitally united to the Soul, is no more the ſame 
hu Body wherein the Actions were done in the diſtant parts of the long 5inner's. 
ent Life, than that is the ſame Body in which a quarter, or half, or threc quar- 
2 tere, of the ſame Particle, that made it up, are wanting. For Example, 
ve, 


A Sinner bas acted here in his Body an Hundred Years; he is raiſed at the 
＋ 2 laſt Day, but with what Body? The ſame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he acted 
in, becauſe St. Paul ſays, he mult receive rhe things done in his Body: 
| What therefore muſt his Body at the Reſurrection conſiſt of? Mult it conſiſt 
of all the Particles of Matter that have ever been vitally united co his Soul? 
For they, in Succeſſion, have all of them made up his Body | 
wherein he did zheſe thing: No, ſays your Lordſhip, * * p. 35“ 
that would make his Body roo vaſt ; it ſuffices to make the : 
| | ama 
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ſame Body in which the things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of th 
Particles, and no other but ſuch as were ſometime during his Eife, vital 
united to his Soul. But, according to this Account, V Body at the Re(y, 
reQion, being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit ir, near the ſame Se 
was in ſome part of his Lite, it will be no more the ſame Body in which th 
things were done in the diſtant Parts of his Life, than that is the 
Boay, in which half, or three quarters, or more of the individual Matty RY 
that made it then up, is now wanting. For Example, let his Body at 5, SH 
Years old conſiſt of a Million of Parts; five hundred thouſand ar leaſ gf 20þ 
_ thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which made up his Body at 10 Yay 
and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical Particles, that made up 
his Body at 530, or any other Seaſon of his Life ; or to gather them promi. 


cuouſly out ot thoſe which at different times have ſucceſſively been ini & 
united to his Soul, they will no more make the ſame Body, which was i; WW. By 
wherein ſome of his Actions were done, than that is the ſame Body, vd WF 90 
bas but half the ſame Particles: And yet all your Lordſhip's Arguman The 
here for the ſame Body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt be his Body n IC 
which theſs things were done; which it could not be, if any other Sy Ka 
ftance were joined to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made i 8 
2 Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul, when the Adtion yy Abo! 
one. | | ek | yaur 
7 Again, your Lordſhip ſays, * That you do not ſa) thi 2 
P. 34 ſame individual Particles | ſhall make up the Body at te Wl Lat] 
| Reſurrection ] which were anited at the Point of Death, Wi &-; 
For there muſ? be a great Alteration in them of a lingering Diſeaſe, al if i 1 f 
at Man falli into @ Conſumption, Becauſe, this likely, your Lordi ge 
thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered Body, would be tw Ball 
few, or unfit to make ſuch a-plump, ſtrong, vigorous, well-ſiz d Body, u . 
it has pleaſed your Lordſhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Mena ted 


the Reſurrection; and therefore ſome ſmall Portion of the Particles former 


united vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be-re-aſſumed to make up his Bu f 
to the Bulk your Lordſhip judges convenient; but the greateſt part d . 
them ſhall be left out to avoid the making his Body more vaſt than you Bl 7 
„ Lordſhip thinks will be fit, as appears by theſe your Lord its 
+P. 35, ſhips Words immediately followiog, viz. | That you dw Bl + 
| ſay the ſame Particles the Sinner had at the ver) time i thi 
Commiſſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner muff have a vaſt Body, Ma 
But then, pray, my Lord, what muſt an Embryo do, who dying vil»: 
a few Hours after his Body was vitally united to his Soul, has no earticq bs 
of Matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his Bod th 
of that Size and Proportion which your Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies As 
at the ReſurreQion ? Or muſt we believe he (hall remain content with that the 
ſmall Pittance of Matter, and that yet imperfe& Body to Eternity, becu e af 
it is an Article of Faith to believe the Reſurrection of the very ſame B00 f 
I. e. made up of only ſuch Particles as have been vitally i +; 

P. 43. Dited to the Soul. For if it be fo, as your Lordſhip lays, 


That Life is the Reſulty of the Union of Soul and Buy, 4 


M ure e ee dying in the Wpmb, may be ver7 
f le, not t & .L90 f F a a N ** 
"| Conceptzon, and, Beginning of Formation it has Life, and Life is be 


ws Vale of the Union of the Soul with the Body; an Embryo, that ſhall die 
* . ther by the untimely Death of the Motber, or by any other Accident 


colently alter it has Life; muſt; arcording to your Lordſhip's Doctrine, e“ 


” ain 2 Man not an Inch long to Eternity; becauſe there are nor Particles | 
dn Matrer, formerly, united to bis Soul, tb make him bigger 4 and no other 
* ban be made Uſe of to that Purpoſe : Though what greater Congruity the 
= out bath, with any Particles of Matter, which were! once vitally unitenl 


30 it, but are now ſo no longer, than it hath with Particles of Matter, 


— We e iced to, would1be hard to determine, if char ed 
be { man ed. 1 11 Aar 1 * d % | 3&3 THU 1 1 it in | 
th h thele, and not a few other the like Conſequences, ; one may ſay what 


Service they de to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, who. raiſe Queſtions;! 
And make Articles of Faith about the RefurreFion of the ſame Body, where - 


* 


be Scripture ſays nothing of the ſame Body; or if it does, 


ih tis wich no ſmall Reprimand “ to thoſe who make ſuch 1. Cot. fy; 

En Enquiry. But ſome Man will ſoy, How art the Dead 35, &c. 
Ne And with what Body do they come ? Thou Holt. 

"1 Wi: which thou ſoweſs, is not quickned, except it die, And that which thai 


weft, thou . ſoweſt not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain, it may 

chance of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain. But God giveth it 4 Body as it 
bath pleaſed him. Words I ſhould think ſufficient to deter us from deter- 
Wy mining any thing for or againſt the ſame Body being raiſed at the laſt Day. 


diki It ſuffices, chat all the Dead ſball bi raiſed, and every one appear and an- 


oer for the things done in this Life, and receive according to the things he 
„bach done in his Body, whether good or bad. He that believes this, and 
„bs ſaid nothing inconſiſtent berevith, I preſume may, and muſt be atquit · . 
ted from being guilty of any thing inconſiſteut with the Artitle of the Res: 
ſarrection , rhe. Dead. Ne | | 1 


* 
1 ” J 


But your Lordſhip, to prove 


* * 


| driicle of Faith, farther acks, + How could it be ſaid, if any 


| other Subſtance be; 


oined to the Soul at the Reſurrectian, as f P; 38. 1. 


* 


itt Body, that they were the things done in or by the Bydy 2 ; 281 


Af, Jult as it may be ſaid of a Man at an hundred Years old, thar hath, 
then another Subſtance joined to his Soul, than he had at twenty, that the. 
Murder or Ra he was guilty of at twenty, were #hings done in the 
5 : How 5 the Body comes in here, I do not fee. 4 
4. our Lordlhip adds, And St, Paul's Diſpute about the Manner of raiſing 
e Body, might ſoon have ended, if there were no Neceſſity; of the ſame Bodys: 
Auſw. When I underſtand what-Argument there is in theſe Words to prove 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, without the Mixture of one new Atom 
of Matter, 1 ſhall know what to ſay to it. lu the mean time this I under- 
ſtand, That St. Paul would have put as ſhort ad End co all Diſputes about 
this Matter, if he had ſaid, That 5h. ro. a Neceſſity of the ſame Body; ot 
r it ſhould be the ſame Body. ö 


* o : I 


pdth Part of any ordinary Man. For ſince: fromrhe'® ... 


the Reſurrefidn of | the ſame Botly to be 1 


= 


Be. 
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he gert Text of Scbipture you bring for the ſame Body, 
2 Cor. 15, ih * If here be 0 wa open the Dead, they ij jy 
156. . * Chriſt raiſed, "Prom which your Lordſhip argues, 4 
+ P. 38. ſeem eben ot her Bidivs are tb be raifed ay Be was, | pri 
di her Dead, as certainly raiſed &s Chriſt n; for eſſe hi 
Reſurrection would be of no Uſe to Mankind. But 1 do not fee bort 
follows, that they hall be raiſe with the ſame Body, as Chriſt was taify 
with rhe ſame Body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe Words annexed; 4% 
can there be any Donbt, whether hut Bolly was the ſame material dub lan 
wikich was unix ed to his Soul before? J anſwer, None at all; nor thai 
had juſt the ſame undiſtinguiſh'd Lineaments and Marks, yea, and the fan; 
Wounds that it had at the time of his Death. If therefore your Lotdſhi 
will argue from other Bodies being raiſed as his was, That they muſt keep 
Proportion with his in Sameneſt; then we mult believe, that every Man (hal 
be raiſed with the ſame Lineaments abd other Notes of Diſtinction he lu 
at the time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet open, if he had ty, 
beraaſe our Saviour was ſo raiſed; which ſeems to me ſcar 
* P, 34 reconcilable with what ybur Lordſhip ſays of a fat Mix 
Falling into 4 Conſumpt ion, and dying. 
But whether it will conſiſt or not with your Lordſhip's Meaning in that 
Place, this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be better proved, 
viz. That our Bodies muſt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as our Saviour's vii; 
Berauſe St. Paul ſays, If there be no Reſurrection of the Dead, then u mi 
Chriſt riſen For it may be a good Conſequence Chriſt is riſen, and ther 
fore there (ball be a Reſurrection of the Dead; and yet this may not be 4 
good Conſequence, Chriſt was raiſed with tlie fame Body he had at his Death 
therefore all Men (hall be raiſed with the Game Body they had ar their Death, 
contrary to what your Lordſhip ſays concerning a far Man dying of 4 Civ 
ſumption Bur the Caſe I think far different betwixt our Saviour, and tboſ 
to be raiſed at the laſt bay). e 3 
1. His Body ſaw not Corruption, and therefore to give him another Body, 
nes molded, mixed with other Particles, which were not contained in it as 
it lay in the Grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to de- 
ſtroy his Body to frame him a new one witliout any need. But why with 
the remaining Particles of a Man's Body long fince diſſolved and molderd 
into Duſt. and Atoms, ( whereof poſſibly a great Part may have undergone 
Variety of Changes, and entred into other Concretions even in the Bodie 
of other Men) other new Particles ot Matter mixed with them, may not 
ſerve to make his Body again, as well as the Mixture of new and different wt 
Particles of Matter with the old, did in the Compaſs of his Life make hit Wt Si 
Body, I think no Reaſon can be given? F 
- - This may ſerve to ſhew, why though the Materials of our Saviour's Body , # 
were not changed at his Reſurredion; yet it does not follow, but that the BF ft. 
Body of a Man dead and rotten in his Grave, or burnt, may at the laſt Day 1 
have ſeveral new P articles in it, and that withour any Inconvenience: Since 
whatever Matter is vitally united to biz Soul, is his Body, as much as is that , B 
waich was united to it when he was born, or in any other Part of his 1 3 rf 
85 " | 24 10 


err 


7 13327 


he was riſen, to give them in all Points full Satis faction, that it was really 
i h 


| , Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the ſame 
. fs to b an Article of Faith, your Lordſhip ſays, * Bus 
8 The Apifth infift pon the Beſurrettion of * inte ly 


2 


4. la the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure, and Linea ments of our Sa- 
viour's Body, even to his Wounds into which doubt ing Ibomas put his Fin- 
gers and his Hand, were to be kept in the raiſed Body of our Saviour, the 
ſame they were at his Death, to be 2 Conviction to his Diſciples, to whom 
he ſhew'd himſelf, and who were to be Witneſſes of his Reſurrection; that 


| cheir Maſter, the very ſame Man, vas crucified, dead, and buried, and raiſed 


again; and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them after 


* 
- 1 


he, the ſame, and not another, nor a Spectre or Apparition of him: Thou 


1 do not think your Lordſhip will thence argue; that becauſe others are to 
be raiſed a5 he was, therefore it is neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he eat 
| ufter his Reſurreſtion, others at the laſt Day hall eat and drink after they 


are raiſed from the Dead, which ſcems to me as good an Argument, as be- 
cauſe his indiſſolved Body was raiſed out of the Grave, juſt as it there lay 


| intire, without the Mixture of any new Particles ; therefore the corrupted 
| and conſumed Bodies of the Dead at the Reſurrection, ſhall be new fra- 
| med only out of thoſe ſcatter d Particles which were once vitally united to 
| their Souls, without the leaſt Mixture of any one ſingle Atom of new Matter. 
But at the the laſt Day, when all Men are raiſed, there will be no need to 
de affured of any one particular Man's Reſurrection. Tis enough that every 


one ſhall appear' before the Judgment-ſear of Chriſt, to receive according to 


| whac he had done in his former Life; but in what ſort of Body he ſhall ap- 
| pear, or of whar Particles made up, the Scripture having ſaid nothing, but 
| that it ſhall be a ſpiritual Body raiſtd in Incorruption, it is not for me to de- 


. 
4 
* 


termine. | 8 . N | 
Tour Lordſhip asks, + Were they [ who ſaw our Saviour 7-P. 49> 
rſter his Reſurrection ] Witneſſes only of ſome material Sub- 5 
Vance then united to his Son? In Anſwer, I beg your Lordſhip to conſis 
ver, whether yon ſuppoſe our Saviour was to be known to be the ſame Man 


( to the Witneſſes that were to ſee him, and teſtifie his ReſurreQion ) by 


| his Soul, that could neither be ſeen, nor known to be the ſame ; or by his 


Body, that could be ſeen, and by the diſcernible Structure and Marks, of it, 


; be known tb be the ſame ? When your Lordſhip has reſolved that, all that 
| you fay in that Page, will anſwer it ſelf, Bur becauſe one Man cannot know 
1 another be the ſame, but by the outward viſible Lineaments, and ſenlble 
Marks he has been wont to be known and diſtinguiſhes by; will your Lord - 
{ ſhip therefore argue, That the great judge, at the laſt Day, who gives to 


each Man, whom he raiſes, his new Body, ſhall dot be able to know who is 


ho, unleſs he give to every one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, 
| Size, and Features, and made up of the very ſame individual Particles he 


had in his former Life? Whether ſuch a Way of arguing for the Reſurre- 
Bion of the ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, contributes much to the 


ö rcogthening the Credibility of the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead, 


ſhall leave tg the Judgment of others. : ©. 
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308 Of Identity and Diverfity. 
8 i an Argument of the Poſſtbiliiy of ours," but of the Gy, 
7.1 Cor. 1 5. raintyof it; + becauſo he roſe, as the Pirſt : fruits; Chrig 
20, 23. the Firſt- fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's at his co. 
oboe 9 ming. Anſw. No doubt the Reſurrection of Chriſt is ; 
Proof of the Certainty of our Reſurrection. But is it therefore a Proof of 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual Particly 
which concurr'd to che making up of our Body here, without the Mixture of 
any one other Particle of Matter? I confeſs I ſee no fuch Conſequence. 
. Baiot your Lorſhip goes on, St. Paul was aware of the 
P. 40. Object ions in Mens Minds, about tht Reſurrection of th 
ame Body; and it is of great Conſequence as 0 this Ari. 
cle, to ſbew upon what Grounds he proceeds. - Bur ſome: Man will ſay, Hoy 
are the D2ad raiſed up, and with what Body do tbey come? Hrſt he ſew, 
That the ſeminal Parts of Plants are wonderfully improved by the ordinary 
Providence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation. Anſw. I do ng 
perfectly underſtand, what it is for the ſemrnal Parts Plants to be wi 
derfully improved by the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner ef thir 
Vigetation: Or elſe, perhaps, I ſhould better ſee how this here rends to the 
Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, | 
| | It continues, + They fow bare Grain of Wheat, or d 
+ P. 40. ſome other Grain, but God giveth it a. Body, as it hath 
plw&keaſeth him, and to every Seed his own Body. Here, lay 
your Lordſhip, « an Identity of the material Subſtance ſuppoſed. | 
may be fo, But to me a Diverſity of the material Subſtance, i. e. of the 
| component Particles, # here ſuppoſed, or indirect Word 
* V. 37. faid. For the Words of St. Paul taken all together, run 
NOK thus, That which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that Buy 
which ſhall be, but bare Grain, and ſo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet don 
the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the natural Ar: 
gument ſeems to me to Rand thus. If the Body that is put in the Earth in 
ſowing, 25 not that Body which ſpall be, then the Body that is put in the 
Grave, à not that, i. e. the ſame Body that ſhall be. 95 
hut your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſame Body, by theſe three Greek 
Words of the Text, 2d id1ov JouR, Which your Lordſhip interprets 
1 P. 40. thus, + That proper Body which belongs to it. Anſw, Indeed bf 
| | thoſe Greek Words, 73 4d)ov onwue,, whether our Tranſlators have 
_ rightly render'd them his own Body, or your Lordſhip more righily, that 
proper Body which belongs to it, I formerly underſtood no more but this, that 
in che Production of Wheat, and other Grain from Seed, God continued 6 
very Species diſtinct, ſo that from Grains of Wheat ſown, Root, Sralk, Blade, 
Ear aud Grains of Wheat were produced, and not thoſe of Barly; and ſo of 
the reſt, which I took to be the Meaning of, to every Seed his own Body. No, 
ſays your Lordſhip, theſe Words prove, That to every Plant of Wheat, ad 
to every Grain of Wheat produced in it, is given the proper Body that belong 
to it, is the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown, nſw, This, I con. 
feſs, I do not underſtand ; becauſe I do not underſtand how one individual 
Grain can be the ſame with twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual Grain; 
for ſuch ſometimes is the Increaſe. EY ne bet 
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Li ' But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip :: 
ri Every Seed bawing.| that Body in little, which is after P. zo, 


\- £ FA 


dred or a thouſand times as much in Bulk as its own Matter, and yet con- 
ade tbe. ſame Body; which, I confeſs, I cannot underſtand. ; 
Bat in the next place, if that could be ſa; and that the Planr, in its 
a fall Growth at Harveſt, inereaſed by a thouſand. or a million of times as 
much new Matter added to it, as it had when it lay in little concealed in the 
„Gra that was ſown, was the very ſame Body: Yet 1 do not think that 
br Jour Lordſhip will ſay, that every minute, inſenſible, and inconceivably 
de ball Grain of the hundred Grains, contained in that little organized ſe- 

„ minal Plant, is every one of them the very ſame with that Grain which 
c contains that whole little ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe inviſible Grains in it. 


re For then ir will follow, that one Grain is the ſame with an hundred, and 
4 an hundred diſtinct Grains the ſame with one: Which I hall be able rv aflear 


* | to, when I can conceive, that all the Wheat in the World is but one Grain, 
For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider vhat it is St. Paul here ipeakt of: 


" | Iris plain he. ſpeaks of :hat. which. is ſown and diet, i. e. the Grain that 
. 6 the Husbendman takes out of his Barn to ſow in his Fixld, And of this 
Grain, St. Paul ſays, that it is mot that Body that ſpall be. The ſe two, vi. 


\, de which is ſown, and that Body that ſpall be, are all the Bodies that St. 
hin WE P «ul here ſpeaks of, to repreſent the Agreement or Difference of Mens Bo- 
gh dies aſter the Reſurrection, with thoſe they had before they did. Now, I 
| crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, which of theſe tuo is that little inwhble 

| ſeminal Plant, which your. Lorfhip here ſpeaks of? Does your Lordſhip 

mean by it the Grain that is ſown 2 But that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks ot, 
1 i he could not mean this embryonated little Plant, for he could not denote it | 
'W by thele Words, that which thou ſoweſt, for that he ſays mult aig; Bur | 
ha: this litle-exbryonated Plant, contained in the Sced that is ſown, dies not: 
i Or does your Lardſhip mean by it, the Body that ſall be! But neither by 
4. theſe Words, the Body that foall be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denots 
ade, {wy inſenſible little embryonated Plant; for that is already in being con- 
5 of | tained in the Seed that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke of vndex 

= the Name of the Body that ſhall be, And therefore, I. confeſs, I cannot 
ad lee of what Uſe it is to your Lordſhip. to introduce here this third Body, 
ong! which St. Paul mentions not; and to make that the ſame or not the lama 

= vith any other, when thoſe which, St, Paul ſpeaks. of, are, as L humbly 
"ur Fonceive, theſe two, vifible ſenſible Bodies, the Grain own, and the Corn 
5 Fo wa ug to Kar, with neitbgr of which this inſenſible cn4ry0nartcd, Plapt can 
bn N tbe fame Body, unleſz an inſenlible. Body can he. the ane Body vitb, a 
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ſenfible Body, and a little Body can be the ſame Body with one ten thouſirg 
or an hundred thouſand times as big as it ſelf ' So thar yet I confeſy 1 ſee 
not the ReſurreFion of the ſame Body,” proved from theſe Words of 8. 
Paul, to be an Article of Faith, ' © een a 
E Lour Lordſhip goes o, Se. Paul indeed ſaith, Thi 


f. 41. we ſow not that Body that ſhall be; but he ſpeaks "ot of 
R the Identity, but the perſection of it. Here my Under. 


ſanding fails me again: For I cannot underſtand St, Paul to ſay, That the 
ſame Identical ſenfible Grain of Wheat, which was ſown at Seed-time, isthe 
very {ame with every Grain of Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſpran 
from it: Yet ſo I muſt underſtand ir, to make it prove, That the ſans 
ſenſible Body, that is laid in the Grave, ſhall be the very ſame with thy 
which ſhall be raiſed at the Reſurrection. For I do not know of any {. 
minal Body in little, contained in the dead Carcaſs of any Man or Womyy, 


which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in Seeds, having its proper Organical Pary, 


ſhall afterwards be enlarged, and at the Reſurrection grow up into the ſan, 
Man, For I never thought of any Seed or ſeminal Parts, either of Play 
or Animal ſo wonderfully improved by the Providence of Ged, whereby the 
fame Plant or Animal ould beget ir ſelf; nor ever heard, that it was by 
Divine Providence deſigned to produce the ſame Individual, but for the 
producing of future and diſtin Individuals, for the Continuation of the 
+ Yonr Lordſhip's next Words are, Aud although thin 

® P. 41, Ge ſuch a Difference from the Grain it ſelf, when it com 
17m ro be perfet Corn, with Noot, Stalk, Blade, and Ear, 

| That it may be ſaid 10 outward Appearance mot 10 bt 


the ſame Body ; yet with regard to the'ſrminal and organical- Parts, it i 
. as much the ſame, as a May grown up, 1 the ſame with the Embry is 


he Womb. Anſw. It docs not appear by any thing J can find in the Text, 
That St. Paul here compared the Body, produced with the ſeminal and or. 
ganical Parts, contained in the Grain it ſprang from, but with the whole 
ſenſible Grain that was ſown. Microſcopes had not then diſcovered the little 
Embryo Plant in the Seed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been revealed to 
St. Paul, (though in the Scripture we find little Revelation of natural Phi- 
loſophy ) yet an Argument taken from a thing perſealy unknown to the 
Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no manner of Uſe to them; nor 
ſerve ar all either to inſtru or convince them. But granting that choſe 
St. Paul writ to, knew it as well as Mr, Lewenkooke ; yet your Lordſhip 
thereby proves not the raiſing of rhe ſame Body: Your Lordſhip ſays it is 
as much the ſame | I crave leave to add Body] as 4 Man grown np # the 
Jame, ( ſame, what I beſeech your Lordſhip ? ) with the Embryo in the 


Womb, For that the Boay of the Embryo in the Womb, and Bogy of the 


Man grown up, is the ſame Body, I think no one will ſay , unleſs he can. 
periwade himlelf, that a Body that is not the hundredth part of another, it 
the ſame with that other, which I think no one will do, till baving renobnced 
this dangerous way by lae ac of Thinking and Reaſoning, he has learnt to 
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r Lordſuip goes on, * And although many Argument: 
”% E 4 Man 5 not the ſame becauſe . di. 
ration, ud Netrition, © e ee e that Mon 

chang hs 0 0 
* 


bi igiculoug that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm, That it mas not the 
Wan. And .your Lordſhip fays, J grant that the Variation of great | 
ers wh the lei , rh the Orgs 
%% partoling of oye common Life, 
fly Lord, I think the Queſtion is 
be Body, For hei! 
om what your Lord Jp + Eſſay B. 2, 
Fa \C,27. $4. 


{ Organization, ,28 is fic to receive and diſtribute Nouri 


Identity of A Plant. Anſw, 


* 


|* ment, ſo as to continge and frame the Wood, Bark and Leaves, Ge. of a 
Plant, ig which conſiſts the vegetable Life, continues to be the ſame Plant, 
| © 25 long as it parta kes of the ſame Life, though that Liſe be communicated 
| 4 to. gen Particles of Matter, vitally united to the living Plant. Yer I do, 
| pot remember, that I any where ſay, Thar a Plant, which was once no bigy 


ger than an aten Straw, and afterwards grow to be above a Fathom. about, 


| is che ſome Ach: rhough it be till the [ome Plant. 
| The well known: Tree in Epping F 


Rt, called the King's Oak, which, 


o 


* 


from not weighing an Ounce at firſt, grew to have many Tuns of Timber 


| init, was all along the Game Oak, the very ſame Plant ; but no Body, | 
| think, will ſay it vas the fare Boy, when ic weighed a Tua, as it was when. 
| it weighed but an Ounce, unleſs he has a mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſay- 
| ing, That that is the ſame Boay, which. bas a thouſand Particles of different 
Matter in it, for one Particle that is the ſame; which is no better than to ſay, 
| Thar a thouſand different Particles are but one and the ſame Particle, and 


one and the ſame Particle is a thouſand differevt Particles; a thouſand times 


| a greater Abſurdity, than to ſay half is the whole, or the whole is the ſame 
with the half; which will be improved ten thouſand times yet farther, if a 


Man ſhall ſay, (as your Lordſhip ſeems to me to argue here) Thar that 
great Oak is the very ſame Body with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe 


| there was in that Acorn an Oak in little, which was aftermards (as your 
| Lordſhip expreſſ. s it) ſo mach enlarged, as tomake that mighty Tree. For 
| this Embrgo, if I may, ſo call it, or Oak in little, being not the hundredth, 


ar perhaps the thouſandth part of the Acorn, and the Acorn being not the 


| thouſandth part of the grown Oak, twill be very extraordinary to. prove 
| the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the ſame Body, by a way wherein it can- 
vot be pretended, that above one Particle of an hundred Thouſand, or a 


Million, is the ſame in the one Body, that it was in the other. From which. 


| way of Reaſoning, it will follow that a Nurſe and her Sucking-child have 


the ſame Body; and be paſt, doubt, that a Mother and her Infant have the 
ſame Body. But this is a way of Certainty found out to eſtabliſn the Ar- 


ticles, of Faith, and. to overturn the new. Method of Certaiuty thar your, Lazd>. 
15 W flared, which #: p ta leave. Mes. Mind more den tJal, 
| before. | | : 
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1 that ſpeak wap of the Identity of 'a Plant, your Lordſhip infers, there is nd 


| nized Body, Anſw. I ſpeak in theſe Words of the Identity of the ſame Man, 


to that material Subſtance which was e fore united by a Re- union of the Soul 


And naw I defire your Lordſhip to confider of what Uſe it is to 500 f 
the preſent Caſe, to quote out of my Hoy thels Words, * That parcakin 
* of one common Life, makes the Identity of a Plant, fines the Queſtin} 
not about the Idgntity. of a Plant, but, about the Identity of # Body, þ 
being a very different thing to be the fene Plant, and to pe the ſame Buy, 
For that which makes the ſame Planty does not make the fame Body ; the 
one being the partaking in the ſame continued vegerable Life, the other 
the conſiſting of clie fame numerical Particles of Matter, And therefor 
9s ha: N Lordſhip's Inference from my Words above quotei, 

* Pp. 42, in theſe which you ſabjoin, * ſeetms to me a very 
WWW a in things capable of ny fort of Li 
the Identity is confi ent with a cout iuuod Succeſſion of Parts ; and | th 
Wheat grown up, is the ſame Badly with the Grain that way ſown. Fot! 
believe, if my Words, from which ,you infer, and ſo the Wheat gromn 1 
is the ſame Body wich the Grain that was ſown, were put into 2 Syllogiln, 
this would hardly be brought to be the Conclufion, Bos 
But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſequence upon 88 though 
T have not Eyes acute enongh every where to ſee che ConneQion, till you 
bring it to the ReſyrreQtion'of the ſame Boch. The Cov 

+ P. 41. neRion of your Loidfhip's Words, f are as followeth ; 4 
W '- _ thus the Alteration af the parts of the Body” at the Reſun: 
Fion,isconfiftent with its Identity, if its Organization and Life be the ſame; 
and this is a real Identity of the Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſues, 
From whence it follows, that to make the ſame boch, ng more is requird, 
but reſtoring Lift tq the organizal Part. of it.” If the Queſtion were about 
raiſing the ſame Plaint, I do not fay but there might be ſome Appearata 
for making ſuch Interence from my Words as this, Whenee 1t follows, that 
to make the ſame Plant, u more is required, but reſtore Life to the orga. 
nized Part of it. But this DeduQion, wherein from thoſe Words of mine 


* 


more require q to make the ſame Body, than to make the. ſame Plant, being 
roo ſubtile for me, I leave to my Reader to find out. 
+ + ***Yeur Lordſhip gbes on, and fays, * That I grant lil. 
P. 42. wiſe, That the Identity of the fame Man conſiſts in 3 
Participation of the fame continued Lite, by conſtantly 

« flzeting particles of Matter in Succeſſion, vitally united to the ſame org. 


and your Lordſhip thence roundly concludes ; (6 that there is no Difficulty 
of the Srment(s of the Body. But your Lordſhip knows, that I do not rake 
th: ſe tyo Sounds, Man and Body, to ſtand for the ſame thing; nor the 
Identity of the Max to be the ſame with the Identity of the BO. 
f But let us read out your Lordſhip's Words, F 80 that 
+ P. 42: there is no Difficulty as to the Sameneſs of the Boay, if Life 
were continued; and if Divine Power, Life be reſtored 


roit, there is no Reaſon to deny the Identity of the Body. Not from the C. 
ſeranſneſs of 1he Soul, but from that Life which i; the Reſult of dhe Union 
%% Sen and B .. od 9 OP 
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T under ſtandd your Lordſhip riglit, you in theſe Words, from the par- 
7 aboye quoted. out of my Book, argue, that from thoſe Words of mine 


| i vill follow, That it o or may be the ſame Roch thar is raiſed at the Reſur- 


on. If ſo, my Lord; your Lordſhip has then proved, That my Book 
1 ot inconſiſtent With, büt cotiformable to this Article of the Reſurrectiun 


Uthe ſanig Body, which" cut Lordfhip contends For; and will have to be an 


Ariel of Faith : Fot though 1 do by no means deny, that the ſame Bodies 
| tall be raiſed at the laſt Pays yet I ſee nothing your Lordſhip has laid to 
| prove it. to be an Article e TOP: 24/2 oy 


Faith, - | 
dot your Lordſhip god on vith your Profs, and ſays, * * P. 43. 


But g. Paul fill ſuppoſes," chat it aut be that material 


| Subfance to which tht Soul was before united. For, ſaith he, it is ſown 
| in Corruption, it is ral in Incorruption : It is fown in Difhonour, it is 
| raiſed in Glory: It is ſown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is ſown a 
Neural Body, it is raifed a Spiritual Body, C. 
| which was never united to the Boay, be ſaid to be ſown in Corruption, and 
| Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? Either therefore he muſt ſpeak of the ſame Body, 
| or bus Meaning tannit bg comprehenaed.” I anſwer, Can ſuch a material 
bab ente which was neyer laid in the Grave, be ſaid to le 

| ſown, Fe? For y ur LofdſBip fays, + u do wot ſay the + P. 34. 


iritval Body. Can ſuch a materia] Subſtance 


| ome individual Partitles, "which were um ted at the point 
| of Death, ſpall be raiſid at the laſt Day; and no other Particles are laid 
in the Grave, but fuch as are united at the point of Death; either there- 
| fore your Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Body different from that which was 
hon, which ſhall be raiſed, or elfe your Meaning, I think, cannot be com- 


 drehended. 


$ + Is 


por whatever be ybür Meaning, your Lordthip proves it to be St. Paul's 
e, That the ſame Bod) ſhall be raiſed which was | 
| own, of wh, 

relate to a conſeiou Principle? Anſw. The Scripture being 

[expreſ}, That the ſame Perſons ſhould be raiſed and appear before the Judg- 


in theſe following Words, + For whas does alt this P. 43. 


ment-Sear of Chriſt, that every one may receive according to what he had 


bone in his Body; it was very well ſuited to common Apprehenfions, (which 


refined not about Particles that had been vitally united to the Soul) to 
teak of the Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as 


| he vould be apt to ſpeak. of it himſelf, For it being þix Body both before 
uud after the Reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpcaks to his Body as the 


fame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical Senſe, as your Lordſhip ſpeaks, ic 


[de not the very ſame. * Thos it is no Impropriety of Speech to ſay, Thu 


[Body of mine, ' which was formerly ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſt- 
ed, though in ſuch a" Senſe as you are ſpeaking in here, it be nor the ſame 
Body, Revelation declares nothing any where concerning the ſame Body, in 


[Jour Lordſhip's Senſe of ehe ſame Body, which appears not to have. been 


then thought of, The Apoſtle directly propoſes nothing for or againſt rhe 
ame Bogy, as neceſſary to be believed 5 That which he is plain and di- 


dec in, is oppoſin and, condemning ſuch curious Queſtions about the 
| Foy, Which could ſerve only to perplex, not to confirm what was material 


aud 
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pad neceſſary for.them ro helicxe, vis. 2 Day of Judgment and Reiben 
wo Men in 2 future State, and therefore tis no wander that mentioning they 
Bodies he ſhould uſe a way of (peaking ſuited to vy)gar Notions, from which fil * 
it would be hard poſitively t9:conclude any thing for the determining of pi 


* 


mi Queſtion ( elpecially again} Bxpreſſogs, ig, che  fzye Diſcourſe th, 


plainly incline to the other ide ) in a Matter which as It appears, the Ig. A 
file thought not neceſſary eg determine; and the Spirit of God thought uy (9 


fir to gratifie any one Curioſity iin. 
Bat your Lordſhsp ſays, + Tu (a ſpeaks plain 
+ F. 43- of that Boay which was qnce. quicken $ and afteragh 
alli to, Corruption, aud wu, te be ref meth more wil 


Qualities. L wiſh your Lordihip bad quored the Wards of St. Poul, nig 
in he {peaks plainly of that numerical Body:thgt mat once quickened, w 
would preſen Iy decide this Queſtion. But your Lordſhip proves it by he 
following. Words of St, Paul : For this Corrugtian wulf put on Incorruptin, 
and thus Mortal mult put on Immortality y ich your Lordſhips add, 
That you ao not ſie how he could more expreſly affirm fr Men, of this ty 
ruptible Bech, with that after the Reſurrectien . dow Expreſly it is aftrn- 
ed by the Apoſtle, ſhall be conſidex'd by and by. lu the mean time it i pl 
doubt, that your Lordſhip. beſt, knows what you do or do not ſie. But thi 
I will be bold to ſay, that if Sr, Paul had any, where in this Chapter (hegt 
there are ſo many Occaſions for it, if it had been neceſſary to babe ben 
believed ) but ſaid in expre(s Words, that the ſame Bedzes ſhould be raiſe, 
every one elſe, who thinks of it, will ſee he had more expre/ly affirmed th 
 Jaentity of the Bodies which Men now have, with thoſe they Thall have aft 


the Reſurrection. 3 
TG 26 The rema nder of your Lordſhip's Period, is; Ani 
P. 44. hat without any reſpect to the Principle of Self conſeigſ 

" ,. neſs. Anſw. Theſe Words, I doubt not, have ſome Mea: 
ing, but I muſt own, 1 know not what; either towards the Proof of th 
ReſurreHion of the ſame Body, or to ſhew, that any thing I have faid cor 
cerning Self conſciouſneſs, is inconſiſtent : For I do not remember that [ 


- have any where fad, That the Identity ot Body, conſiſted in Self-conſeinſ 


7 or” From your preceding Words, your Lordſhip concludes 
Þ P. 44. thus. f Aud /o if the Scripture be the ſole Foundation if 
dur Faith, thu u an Article of. it. MV Lord, to make 

the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive, the Words mult rw 
thus. And ſo it the Scripture and your Lordfhip's Interpretation of it, # 
the ſole Foundation of our Faith, the Reſurrection of the ſame Body # # 
Article of it, For with Sobmiſſion, your Lordſhip has neither *producel 
expreſs Words of Scripture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the Meaning of 
any of thoſe Words of Seripture which you have produced for it, that! 
Man who reads and fincerely endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, cat 
nor bur find himſelf obliged to believe, as expreſly that the ſame,Bodies 
zbs Dead, in your Lordthip's Senſe, ſhall be raiſed, as.that rhe, Dead ful 
bs raid. And | crave leaye to give your, Lordſhip this one east fu 
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He w o reads with Attention this Diſcourſe of St. Paul) ; 
0 where be diſcourſes of the Reſurrection, will ſoe that be * 1 con 17. 

jnly diftinguiſhes between the Dead that en be raiſed, 
nd the Bodie of the Dead. For it is „ % wies, di, + v. 17. 22, 
n the Nominative Caſes to + ty Gena, & win nov an, 23, 29, f, 36. 
herbe lat „ all along, and not onpt)e Bodies, which nn 
ove may with Reaſon think would ſome where or ather have 
been exprefſed,' if all this had been ſaid, to propoſe it as an Article of Faith,” 
that the very fame Bodies ſhould be raiſed. The ſame manger of A 
ng the Spirit of God obſeryes all through the 'New Teſta- 
nk "where it is ſaid, 4 raiſe the Dead, quicken or make 4 Mart, 22. 
alive the Dead, the Reſurrection of the Dead, Nay, theſe 31. | 
yery Words of our Saviour, * urged by your Lordſhip, for Mark 12. 26, 
a ee, of the ſame Bech, run thus. Tidyſss 64 John 5. 21. 

0 + ol te dutoof]ai Ts wars © aunty ; enaogsvoo- Acts 26, 
f 76 & 
Mie was 46 cis dy Seon Ke οt Would a well mean- 1 Cor. 1. . 
lig Searcher of the Scriptures be apt to think, that if the "'T; Thel. 4. 14. 
thing here iptended by our Saviour were to teach, and 16. 
poſe it 28 an Article of Faith, neceſſary to be beliey by * John 5. 28, 
wy one, that the very ſame Bodies of rhe Dead ſhould be 29. 
„ would not, I ſay, any one be apr to think, that if 
ar Saviour meant ſo, the Words ſhould have rather been, . 
uſa a dy Tis onpius, i j, e. all the Bodies that are in the Graves, ra- 
ther than aJ who are in the Graves z which muſt e We. and not 


preciſely Bodies 3 
14 | Another unge that St. Pool makes 2 DidinAion between Fl Dead 
ch land the Bodies of the Dead, ſo that the Dead cannot be taken in this, 
00. BP 0/7 c. 15. to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the Dead, 5 


are theſe Words of the Apoſtle, + But ſome Men will ſay, + V. 35. 

How are the Dead raiſed? and with what Bodies do they W 
e? Which Words, Dead and They, if ſuppoled ro ſtand preciſely for 
the Bodies of the Dead, the Queſtion will run thus. How ars the dead Bo- 


:ludet 
Jo o dies raiſed Þ and with what Budies do the dead Bodies come? which ſee ms 
make W? have no very agreeable Senſe. 


This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of God keep ſo expreſly to th 1 
Phraſe, or form of Speaking i in the New Teſtament, of raiſing, quickentng, 
riſing, RefarreFion, &c. of the Dead, where the ReſurreQion at che laſt 
a 1 ſpoken of; and that the Body is not mentioned, but in anſwer 8 


ing of this Queſtion, With what Bodies ſhall thoſe Dead, who are raiſed, come? 
that a 80 that by the Dead cannot preciſely be meant rhe 4220 Bodies : l & not ſee. 
cap good Chriſtian, who reads the Scripture, with an Intention to be- 
ere alf that is there revealed to him concerning the Reſurrection, may ac- 
| quit him ſelf of his Duty therein, without entering into the Enquiry, whether 


Phe Dead ſhall have the very ſame Bodies or no? Which fort of Enquiry 


fie Holle, by. the | Appellation ke beſtous here on him that * ir, 
| Come 
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termine concerning the Identity of the Bodies of the Dead raiſed, at the Af 


dave left no room for Doubt in the meaneſt Capacities ; nor for Contef i 
the moſt perverſe M indes. | 


not ſee, that they will eaſily find there this propoſed as an Article af Fai 
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326 ns Of 1 dentity aud Diverſity., 
ſeems not much to encontage. Nor, if he ſhall. think himſelf bound tod 


Diy, ill he, by the remainder of St. Pauls Anſwor, ſiad the Determinging 
of theWpoltle to be much in favour of the very fame Body, unleſs the by, 
ing. colt, that the Body ſown, i #0r.chat Bach What ſbal be ? That the Jay 
raiſed is as different from that which was laid down, as the Fleſh, of May i 
from the Fl:/þ of Beaſts, Fiſhes and Birds, ar as the dun, Moox and Star; an 
different one from another, or as different as a corruptible, weak, nan] 
mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, immortal Body, 
and laſtly, as different aa a Body that is Fleſb and Blood, is from a. Bj 

2 that is not Fleſh and Blood. For Neſp and Blood cam, 

+ V. 50. ſays St. Paul, in this very place, + inherit the Kingam i 

2t * God ; unleſs, I fay, all this, which is contained in St. Pay! 
Wards, can be ſuppoſed to be the way to deliver this as an Article of Faith 
which is required to be believed by every one, viz. That the Dead font 
be raiſed with the very ſame Bodies that they had before in thu. lif, 
vbich Article propoſed. in theſe or the like plain and expreſs. Words, cal 


PDo“)or Lordthip adds, in the next Words, And ſi i 
* P. 4. bath been always under ſioad by. the Chriſtian Church, 1, 

1 Tat the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in your, Lordſhip 
Senſe- of ſame Body, is ay Article of Faith, | Anſw. What the Cn 
Church has always :underſiaod, is beyond my Knowledge. . But for thok 
who coming ſhorr of your Lordſhip's great Learning, cannot gather ther 
Articles of Faith from the Underſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian Chu, 
ever ſince the Preaching of the Goſpel, ( who make the far greater Par 
of Chriſtians, I think I may ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of 8 Thoulad) i 
hut are forced to have Recourſe to the Srripgure, to find them there, I 


that there ſhall be 4 Reſurrection of, the ſame Boay ; but that there ſhall): 
# Reſurrection of the Dead, without explicitly determining, That they (hal 
by raiſed with Bodies made up wholly of the fame Particles which were cnc 
vitally united to their Souls, ia their former Life, without the Mixture o 
any one other Particle of Matter; which is that which your Lordibip meal 
by the ſame Boah. „ 
But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an Artict 
of Faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not ſee, that all that o 
Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable; What is all thin 
Ws me ? Yes, ſays your Lordſhip in the following, Words, | 
' +P. 44. My Idea of perſonal Identity inconſiſtent with its Ji 
males the ſame Body which was here united 10 tht Wi, 
wot to be ngceſſary to the Doctrine of. the Reſurreftion. But ax u 
Ft Subſtance united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, make 1. 
. Na 8 8 F 
This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's which, Lam, oblig d ro.anſves u 
But is it not tit. mould firlt under Rand itz before I anſuer it? Now, IH, 


- 


* 
To 


Of Idenbily and Diverſity. 
e cot well know, what it is fe mate a thing 10} to be neceſſary to the D. 
ls ariar of che Reſurrection. But to heip my ſelf our the beſt I can, with u 
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rig | Gucls, iwilt conjecture ( which in diſputing with learned Men, is not very 
be ase) your Lordſhip's Meaning is, That my Idea of perſonal Identity makes 
"i » wot: netefſary, that-for ; the raiſing rhe ſame Perſon, the Body 0 be 
" i the ame. + 1 AE 8 


Your Lordſhip's next Word is Bur, to which I am ready to. reply, Bur 


ral, WI what ? What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? For ſomething of that 


ch; [kind the adverſative Particle But ſhould in the ordinary Conſtruction of our 
 Wlangnage, introduce ta make the Propoſition. clear and intelligible: But 
here is no ſuch thing, But is one of your Lordſhip's: priviledged Particles, 
which 1 muſt not meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me a- 


al; gain, 28 ſo ſevere a Critick; that for the leaſt Ambiguity in any Particle, 
th, BS fill vp Pages in my Anſwer, to-make my Book look conſiderable for the Bulk 
mi; WW of its But ſince this Propofition here, ny Idea of a perſonal Identity makes 


mA UV ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not neceſſary to the Do- 


ſome Principle of | Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body, is brought to prove 
y Idea of perſonal Identity inconſiſt ent with the Article of the Reſurrection; 
1 ooſt make it out in ſome direct Senſe or other, that I may ſee whether ir 
be both true and conclufive. I therefore venture to read it thus, my Idea of 
gerſenal Identity makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not 
n be neceſſary at the Reſurrection, bur allows, That any material Subitance 


tat Jeing united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Boay, 


tber Ergo, | my Idea of Perſonal Identity, is inconſfiflent with the Article of the 
much, ReſarreFion of the ſame Body, | 


- Par k chis be your Lordhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have gueſſed it 


oſand) to be, or elſe I know not what it is. I anſwer, | 


„la . That my 1dea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that any material 


ba Sub bance, being unt ted to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame 

boch. I ſay no ſuch thing in my Book, nor any thing from whence it may 
7 (hall de infer d; and your kordſhip would have done me _a Favour to have ſet 
eu donn the Words where I ſay. ſo, or thoſe from which you infer ſo, aud 
re 1 ſhew'd, how it follows from any thing I have ſaid. * 
mean e 2+ Granting, that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of perſonal Iden- 

tity, that any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of Con- 
cr ſciouſnzſe, makes the ſame Body; this would not prove that my Idea of per- 


nn ſonal laentity was inconſiſtent with this Propoſition, That the ſame Body 


the u Hall be rai ſed; but on the contrary, affirms it: Since if I afficm, as 1 do, 
That the ſame Perſons ſhall. be raiſed, and it be a Conſequence of my Idea 


fru of perſonal Identity, that any material Subſtance being united to the (ame 


H Principle of Conſci ou ſue ſi, makes the ſame Body; it follows, that if the ſame 
1 perſon be raiſed, the ſame Body mult be raiſed ; and fo 1 have herein not 
2; u bal Cid nothing inconſiſtent with the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
— bur have ſaid more for it than your Lordſhip. For there can be no- 
wer 0.088 bing plainer, than that in the Scripture it is revealed, That the ſame 
del eulen all be raiſed, aud appear before the Judgment Scat of Chrilh, 

v y | | | 80 


grins of the Reſurrection. But any material Subſtance being united to the 
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to anſwer for what they have done in their Bodiet. If therefore vb F 
Alarter be joined to the ſame Principle of Conſtiouſneſt make the ſame 
it is Demonſtration, That if the ſame Perſons are raiſed, they hae 


How then your Lordſhip makes this an laconſiſteney with the Reſurreq; 
wi on, is beyond my Conception, Yes, ſays your Lordfhiy, 4 

+ F. 44. it is ivconfiſtent with it, for is makes the ſame Body vic 
va, bere united th the Soul, not to be neceſſary, 
3. I anſwer therefore Thirdly, That this is the firſt time 1 ever kany 
That not neceſſary was the ſame with ivconfſtent, I ay, that a Body wy, 
vp of the ſame numerical Parts of Matter, is not neceſſary to the making y 
the ſame Perſon ; from whence it will indeed follow, thatto the Reſurreg, 
on of the ſame Perſon, the fame numerical Particles of Mattet are not g; 


quired. What does your Lordſhip infer from hence? to wit, this: Then, Wi 


fore he who thinks, that the ſame Particles of Matter are not | 
to the making of the ſame Perſon, cannot believe, that the ' ſame Perfoy 
ſnall be raiſed with Bodies made of the very ſame Particles of Marty, 
God ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be ſo, viz. That the Game Perſons yl 
be raiſed with the ſame Bodies they had before. Which is all one as to f) 
That he who thought the blowing of Rams Horns was not neceſſary i | 
felf co the falling down of the Walls of Jericho, .could not believe, that thy 
2 fall upon the blowing of Rams Horns, when God had decluredi 
Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of perſonal laentiry i inconfiffent withth 
Article of the Reſarrefion'; the Reaſon you-pround it on, is this, becank 
it makes not the ſame Body neceſſary to the maliug the fame Perſon, la 
ws grant your Lordſhip's Confequence to be goed, what will follow from il 
No leſs than this, That your Lordſhip's Notion (for I dare not ſay you 
| Lordſhip has any fo dangerous things as 1dews ) of perſonal Identity, ij i 
a confiſtent with he Article of tbe Reſurrection. The le 
P. 34, 35. monſtration of it, is thus; your Lordſhip ſays, * It lug 
” neceſſary that the Body, to be raiſed at the laſt Day, ſhoull 
conſiſt of the ſame-Particles of Matter which wore united at the Poim 
Death; for there muſt be à great Alteration in them in a lingring Diſtt, 
as if a fat Man fal into a Conſumption : Du do not ſay the ſame Particli 
with which the Sinner had at the very time of Commiſſion of his Sint; fi 
then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the continual ſpeniin 
| T Particles by Perſpiration, And again, here your Lott 
T P, 44. chip fays, + Tou allow the Notion of Perſonal WMentity 

| belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral Changes of Matin 
From which Words it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes a Perſon i 
this World may be continue d and preſerved the ſame in a Body not conlif 
ing of the ſame individual Particles of Matter; andhence it demonſtrate 


ly follows, That let your Lordſhip's Notzon of perſonal Identity be whiti bf « 


will, it makes the ſame Body not to be neceſſary to the ſame P erſon; 
therefore it is by your Lordſhip's Rule ineonſiſtent, with the Article fi" . 
 RejurreSion, When your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear n * 


\ c 


df himthiy a Def. ty | 
Fama Hentity frotm this yr wich the Article of the Reſurto- 


5 448, 1 06 det doubt but my ues pro a] Identity vill be theteby cleared 
th 160, „Fill chen, all conny with that Article, which your Lordſhip has 


dirs charged on mine, will unavoidably fall upon your Lordſhip'a too. 


d Fut for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay; my Lord, That what- 
„Heer is 07 . does not thereby betomeè tncnſiſtent. It is wot ne- 
mY Tb, to the ſame Perſon, that hid Body ſhould always conſiſt of the ſame 

\umnerical Particles 3 this is Demonſtration, becauſe the Particles of the Bos 
hes of the ſane Ferſons in this Life change every moment, and your Lord- 
de 


ſkip caiitior deny it; and yet this makes it not inconſiſent with God's wo 
ſerving, if ie thinks fir, to the ſame Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of the ſame 
erica] Particles al@ays from the Reſurrection to Eternity. And ſo like- 
Nie, though 1 fay any ching that ſuppoſes it wr 2eceſary, that the ſame 

„ Wointtical Particles, Which were vitally united ti the Soul in this Life, ſhould 
ere united to it at the Reſurrection, and conſtitute the Body it ſhall then 
have; yet it is not inconſiſtent with this, That God may, if he pleaſes, give 
to every one 2 Body conſiſting only of ſuch Particles as were before vitally 
knited to his Soul. And thus I think, 1 have cleared my Book from all that 
nconſifency which your Lordſhip charges on it, and would perſwade the 
World it has with the Article of the Reſüryectien of the Dead, 
Oaly before I leave it, 1 will ſer down the remainder of what your Lord- 
hip ſays upon this Head, that though I ſee not the Coherence nor Ten- 
deney of it, nor the Force of any Argument in it againſt me; yet that no- 
thing may be omitted that your Lordſhip has thought fit to entertain your 
Reader with on this new Point, nor any one have Reaſon to ſuſpeR, that I 
have paſſed by any Word of your Lord(bip's, (on this how firft introduced 
Pabje& ) wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved what you had 
Ihromiſed in your Title- page. Your remaining Words are 
Itheſe., + The diſpute # not how far perſonal Identity in it P. 44. 
ef may conſiſt in the very ſame material Subſtance ; for 3 
we allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man under 
were Changes of Matter; but whether it doth not depend upon a vital 


int 0 en berwren the Soul and Body, and the Life, which is conſequent upon 
ſeal, BP? 4 ard therefore in the ReſurreFion, the ſame material Subſtance muſt be 
rich evicted, or elſe it cannot be called a RefitrrefFion, but 4 Renovation, i e. 
3 fo n be a new Life, but not # raiſing the Body from the Dead. | confeſs, 
141 r do. not ſee bow what is here uſhered in by the Words and there fore, is a 


Lonfequence from the preceding Words ; but as to the Propriety of the 


ity 1 Name, I think it will not be much queſtioned, that if the ſame Man riſe 
{ate do vas dead, it may very properly be called the Reſarrection of the Dead; 
ſon u bieh is the Language of the Scripture. 5 

onile A muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurredion, without returning 
rative By Thanks to your Lordſhip for making me “ take notice wn 

v bat (NDF s Fault in my Eſſay, When I wric that Book, I took “* P. 62. 


1 for granted, as I doubt not but many others have done, FER 
Bat che Scripture had mention'd in expreſs Terms, the Reſurrection of the 
. Bur upon the Occaſion your Lordfhip bas given me in y our laſt Let er, 
a 8 | | re 
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to 1 zune more ner 


to 5 500 Revela has 3 

39g. the Roſa oſarre 75 rn, 00d 91 fach barer BY. NS anc ing 
a thas + the, Bady - 1 i, or. the. N reffion 40 the Boch. 1 V, L 
in 1 1 of 1 ir. 5 21 theſe Words - E the 
＋ Eſſay WT 359. 4.7 ad Bodies of Men ſb all # . Igbo tþ theſe of the tak 
C.1 3.3, 2 Scripture, Fe Dead ſpall riſe. Not that l queſtion, that I in 
the Dead hall. he raiſed Bodies; but in Matters of I 14 
Revelation, I think; it not only felt, bur our Duty, as far as any.one de. fit 
livers it. for Revelation, to. keep cloſe. to the Words of the Scripture ; ; un- anc 
tha 
anc 

as 


tefs be will affume to himſelf the Authority of one "inſpired, or make him. 
| felf viſer than the Holy Spirl bimſelf, If I had ſpoke of the RelyrreQion 
= a preciſely , ripture Terms, I had , ayoided giving. your 
I p. 8 3... Lordſhip the occaſion, of I ſuch a 2 Re. dhe 
- flection by 7 Mares; hat Pei 7 * e be an ldes oh 
Kentt as to the dt oe 


c 1 A r. XXVII. e ben - 
of other Relations. 5 tha * 


ene 8. 1.4 Kade the 8 Occafions 
bed 207 oily of Time, Place, and Caſualty of com iſ no 

paring, or referring Things one to 2. Wl Re 
nother, there are, as have faid, infinite others, ſome whereof I fir 
I ſhall | mention. the 


Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple Idea; which I to 
being capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an Occaſion of _ no 
paring the Subject wherein it is to one another, in Reſpect of Ii d. 
that ſimple Idea, u. g. Woiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, More, 6c u 
Theſe Relations depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the | an 
ſame imple Idea, in — Subjects, may be called, if one wil, th. 
Proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about thoſe ſim- ¶ on 
ple Meas received from Senſation or Reflection, is fo evident, I /at 
that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 


ttc 8. 2. Secondly, Another Oecaſion of cormparing Þ 
Natural. Things together, or conſidering one thing; ſo u p. 
do include in that Conſideration ſome other thing th 

js the Circamſtances of their Origin or Beginning ; which br 


ing not agate to be akered, make the Relations reh M 
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| that hath Power to command an Army ; and an Army under a 


\ 


ing thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which they belong; 
v. C. Father and Son, Brothers, Coilſin-Germans, &c. which have 
their Relations by one Community of Blood, wherein they par- 
uke in ſeveral Degrees; Counery men, i. e. thoſe who were born 
in the ame Country, or Tract of Ground; and theſe I call 
natural Relations : Wherein we may obſerve, that Mankind have ix 
fitted their Notions and Words to the Uſe of common Life, il 
and not to the Truth and Extent of Things. For *ris certain, 
that in Reality the Relation is the ſame betwixt the Begetter 
and the Begotten, in the ſeveral Races of other Animals, as well 
3 Men: But yet tis ſeldom ſaid, This Bull is the Grandfa- 
ther of ſuch a Calf; or that two Pidgeons are Couſin-· Germans. 
It is very convenient, that by diſtinct Names theſe Relations 
ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in Mankind, there being 
Occaſion, both in Laws, and other Communications one with 
another, to mention and take notice of Men under theſe Rela- 
tions: From whence alſo ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Du- 
ties amongſt Men: Whereas in Brutes, Men having very little 
or no Cauſe to mind theſe Relations, they have not thought fit 
to give them diſtinct and peculiar Names. This, by the Way, 
* Light into the different State and Growth 
of Languages: which being ſuited only to the Convenience of 
Communication, are proportioned to the Notions Men have, 
and the Commerce +; Thoughts familiar amongſt them; and 
not to the Reality or Extent of Things, nor to the various 
Reſpects might be found among them; nor the different ab- 
ſtract Conſiderations might be framed about them. Where 
they had no Philoſophical Notions, there they had no Terms 
to expreſs them: And tis no wonder Men ſhould have framed 
no Names for thoſe Things they found no Occaſion to diſcourſe 

From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in ſome Coun- 
tes, they may not have ſo much as the Name for a Horſe; 
and in others, where they are more careful of the Pedigrees of 
their Horſes than of their own, that there they may have not 
only Names for particular Horſes, but allo of their ſeveral Re- 
lations of Kindred one to another. | 

S. 3. Thirdly , Sometimes the Foundation of infitured. 
conlidering Things, with Reference to one anc- | 
ther, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a Moral Right, 
Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a General is one 
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General, is a Collection of armed Men obliged to obey one 
Man. A Citi zen, or a Burgher, is 2 who has a Right to cer- 
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tain Privileges in this or that Place. All this fort dependi 

upon Mens Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call inſtituted, o 
voluntary, and may be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, in that 
they are moſt, it not all of them, ſome way or other alterahl, 
and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have ſometing 
belonged, though neither of the Subſtances, ſo related, be 4. 
ſtroy'd. Now, though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the 
reſt, and contain in them a Reference of two Things one to the 
other; yer, becaufe one of the two Things often wants a rel 
tive Name, importing that Reference Men uſually take no No 
tice of it, and the Relation is commonly over-look'd, v. g. 
Patron and Client are eaſily allow'd to be Relations 1 But a C0. 
ſtable, or Dictator, are not fo readily, at firſt Hearing, confidere 
as fuch;, becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who are unde 
the Command of a Dictator, or Conſtable, expreſſing a Relation 
to either of them; though it be certain, that either of them hath 


a certain Power over {ome others; and ſo is fo far related to 


them, as well as a Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. 
3 - S. 4. Fonrthly, There is another fort of Rel. 
Moral. tion, which is the Conformity, or Diſagreement, 

| Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of ; which, | 
think, may be called Moral Relation, as being that which deno 
minares our Moral Actions, and deſerves well to be examined, 
there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 
careful to be determined Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, 
Obſcurity and Confuſion. Human Actions, when with their 
various Ends, Objects, Manners, and Circumſtances, they are 
framed into diſtin&t complex Idea, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo 
many mixed Modes, a great part whereof have Names annexed to 
them. Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to acknow- 
ledge and return Kindneſs received; Polygamy to be the ha- 
ving more Wives than one at ouce : When we frame theſe Nati- 
ons thus in our Minds, we have there fo many determined Idea 
of mixed Modes. But this is not all that concerns our Actions; 
It is not enough to have determined Ideas of them, and to know 
what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch Combinations of Ideas. We 


have a farther and greater Concernment, and that is, to know 
whether ſuch Actions fo made up are morally good or bad. 


Moral Good II. S. 5- Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, B. 


and Evil. Ch. XX. S. 2. and Ch. XXI. 5. 42. are no- 


ſions, or procures Plaeſure or Pain to us. Morally Good 15 
| | <a | 920 


thing but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occ 
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Bel then, is only the Conformity or Diſagreement of our vo- 
luntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good and Evil is drawn 


on us from the Will and Power of the Law-maker ; which 
Good and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, atrending our Obſervance, 
or Breach of the Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is 
that we call Reward and Puniſhment. | "oh 

s. 6. Of theſe Moral Rules, or Laws, to which Moral Rales. 
Men generally refer, and by which they judge of 1 
the ReCtirude or Pravity of their Actions, there ſeem to me to 
be three ſorts, with their three different Enforcements, or Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be utterly in vain 


to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, wichout an- 
| nexing to it ſome Enforcement of Good and Evil to determine 
| his Will, we muſt, where-ever we ſuppoſe a Law, {uppoſe alſo 


ſome Reward or Puniſhment annexed to that Law. Ir would 
be in vain for one intelligent Being to fer a Rule to the Actions 
of another, if he had it not in his Power to reward the Com- 
pliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, by ſome 
Good and Evil, that ĩs not the natural Product and Conſequence 
of the Action it ſelf. For that being a natural Convenience, cr 
Inconvenience, would operate of it ſelf without a Law. This, 
it I miſtake not, is the true Nature of all Law, properly ſo called. 

S. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their 
Actions to, to judge of their Rectitude, or Obli- 
quity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The Di- 
vine Law, 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Re- 
putation, if I may fo call it. By the Relation they bear to the 
firſt of theſe, Men judge whether their Actions are Sins, or Du- 
ties; by the Beond. whether they be criminal, or innocent; 
and by the third, whether they be Vertues or Vices. 

S 8. Firſt, The Divine Law, whereby I mean 
that Law which God has ſet to the Actions of Divine Law, 
Men, whether promulgated to them by the Light he Meaſure of 
of Nature, or the Voice of Revelation. That God Sin and Dary, 
has given a Rule whereby Men ſhoul4 govern 5 
themſelves, I think there is no Body fo brutiſh as to deny. 
He has a Right to do it, we are his Creatures : He has Good- 
nels and Wiſdom to direct our Actions to that which is beſt, 
and he has Power to enforce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, 
of infinite Weight and Duration, in another Life; for no Body 
can take us out of his Hands. This is the only true Touch- 
ſtone of Mora! Rectitude; and by comparing them to this Law, 
{13 that Men judge of the moſt 5 Moral Good or Evil 

| 1 ot 
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of their Actions; that is, whether as Duties, or Sins, they an 


like to procure them Ha pineſs Or Miſery trom the Hands of 
the ALMIGHT 1. | 


5. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet by i 


Civil Law, the Commonwealrh to the Actions of thoſe why 
the Meaſureof belong to it, is another Rule to which Men ref 
Crimes and In- their Actions, to judge whether they be criminy/ 


nocence. or no. This Law no Body over- looks; the Re 


wards and Puniſhments that enforce it being rea 
at Hand, and ſuitable to the Power that makes it; which b 
the Force of the Commonwealth, engaged to protect the Line, 
Liberties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live according to is 
Laws, and has Power to take away Life, Liberty, or Gord 


from him who diſobeys; which is the Puniſhment of Cffenca 


committed againlt this LW. Unt e 

; S. 10. Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Reputatin, 
Phihſophical Vertue and Vice are Names pretended, and {up 
Law,the Mea. poſed every-where to ſtand for Actions in ther 


ſure of Vertne on Nature right and wrong: And as far as they 


and Vice. really are ſo applied, they to far are co- incident 


with the Divine Law above · mentioned. But jet 
whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe Names, Vert 


and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of their Application, through 


* 


the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, ar 
conſtancly attributed only to ſuch Actions, as in each Country 
and Society are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it to be 
thought ſtrange, that Men every - where ſhould give the Nan 
of Vertue to ok Actions, which amongſt them are judgel 
Praiſe-worthy ; and call that Vice,which they account blameable: 
Since otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould 


think any thing Right, to which they allow'd not Commen- 


dation ; any thing #/ong, which they let paſs without Blame. 
Thus the Meaſure of what is every-where called and eſteemed 
Vertue and Vice, is this Approbation or Diſlike, Praiſe or Blame, 


_ which by a ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes it {elf in the fe. 


veral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the World; 
whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or Diſgrace amonglt 


them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Faſhions of that 
Place. For though Men uniting into politick Societies, have 
reſigned up to the Publick the diſpoſing of all their Force, ſo 
that they cannot employ it againſt any Fellow-Citizen any tar: 


ther than the Law of the Country dire&s ; yet they retain il 


the Power of thinking well or ill, approving or difapproving 
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of the Ackions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, and converſe 


wich: And by this Approbation and Diſlike, they eſtabliſh a- 
mongſt themſelves what they will call Vertue and Vice. | 


6. 11. That this is the common Meaſure of Vertue and Vice, 


| will appear to any one, who conſiders, that though that paſſes 
l for Vice in one Country, which is counted a Vertue, or at leaſt 
not Vice in another; yet every-where , Vertue and Praiſe, Vice 


and Blame go together. Vereue is every-where that which is 


thought Praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that which has 


the Allowance of publick Eſteem , is called Vertue.“ Vertue 


and Praiſe-are ſo united, that they are called often by the ſame 


Name. 


rn — — 


* Our Author, in his Preface of the 4th Edition, taking Notice how 
apt Men have been to miſtake him, added what here follows. Of this the 


2 4 


lagenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of Man, has 


given me a late Inſtance, to mention no other. For the Civility of his Ex- 
ons, and the Candor that belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, 


| that he would have cloſed his Preface with an Inſinuation, as if in what I 


had ſaid Book 2. Chap. 28. concerning the third Rule which Men refer their 


Actions to, I went about to make Vertue Vice, and Vice Vertne, unleſs he 


had miſtaken my Meaning; which he could not have done, if he had but 


| given himſelf the Trouble to confider what the Argument was I was then 


vfon, and what was the chief Deſign, of that Chapter, plainly enough ſer 
down in the fourth Section, and thoſe following. For I was there, nor lay- 
ing down moral Rules, but ſhewing the Original and Nature of moral Ideas, 
and enumerating the Rules Men make Uſe of in moral Relations, whether 
thoſe Rules were true or falſe ; And purſuant thereunto, I tell what has e- 
very-where that Denomination, which in the Language of thar Place an- 
wers to Ver!ue and Vice in ours, which alter not the Nature of Things, 
though Men generally do judge of, and denominate their Actions according 
to the Eſteem and Faſhion of the Place, or Sect they are of. 

If he had been at the Pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, B. 1. c. 3. 
5 18. and in this preſent Chapter, F. 13, 14, 15, and 20, he would have 
known what I think of the eternal and unalterable Nature ot Right 
and Wrong, and what I call Virtue and Vice: And if he had obſerved, that 
in the Place he quotes, I only report as Matter of Fact what others call Vir- 
tue and Vice, he would not have found it liable to any great Exception. 
kor, I think, I am not much out in ſaying, that one of the Rules made uſe 
of in the World for a Ground or Meaſure of a Moral Relation, is that Eſteem 
and Reputation, which ſeveral ſorts of Actions find variouſly in the ſeveral 
Societies of Men, according to which they arc there called Vertues or Vices: 
ard whatever Authority the learned Mr, Lowde places in his old Exgliſb Di- 
Gionary, I dare ſay it no where tells him, (if I ſhould appeal to it) that 
the ſame Action is not in Credit, call'd and counted a Vertue in one place, 
ach being in Diſrepute, paſſes for, and mow the Name of Vice in ano- 
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Name. Sunt ſua præmi Laudi, ſays Virgil; and ſo Cicero, Niki 
babet natura preſtantins, quam FHoneſt atem, quam Laudem, quan 
Dignitatem, quam Decus, Which he tells you, are all Names for 
the ſame thing, Tuſc. I. 2. This is the Language of the He. 
then Philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein their No. 
tions of Vertue and Vice confilted, And though, perhaps, by 
the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Interef 
of different forts of Men, it fell out, that what was thought 
Praiſe worthy in one Place, eſcaped not Cenſure in another; 
and ſo in different Societies, Vertzes and Vices were Chang: 
Yet, as to the Main, they for the molt part kept the ſame 952 

5 Where. 


L 
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ther. The taking notice that Men beſtow the Names 


| of Vertue and Yu: 
according to this Rule of Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid to 
my Charge to have done, towards the making Vice Vertue, and Vertue Vc, 
But the good Man does well, and as becomes his Calling, to be watchful in 
ſuch Points, and to take the Alarm, even at Expreſſions, which Randi 
alone by themſelves, might ſound ill, and be ſuſpected, | 

'Tis to this Zeal, allowable in his Function, thar 1 forgyve his citing, as he 
docs, theſe Words of mine iu 5. 1 1. of this Chap. The Exhortations of inſpira 
Teachers, have not feared to appeal to common Repute, whatſoever Thing 
are lovely, whatſoever Things are of good Report, if there be any Vertu, 
af there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8 without taking notice of thoſe in. 


mediately preceding, which introduce them, and run thus: Whereby in the 


Corruption of Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which 
ought to be the Rule of V:rtue and Vice, were pretty wel preſerved : d 
that even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers, &c, By which Words 
and the reſt of that Section, it ie plain, that I brought that Paſlage of d. 


Paul not to prove, that the general Meature of what Men call Fering and 


Vice, throughout the World, was the Reputation and Faſhion of each par- 
ticular Society within it ſelf ; but to ſhew, that though it were fo, yet, for 
Rcaſous I there give, Men, in that way of denominating their AQtions, did 
not, for the molt part, much vary from the Law of Nature, which is that 
ſtanding and unalterable Rule, by which they ought to judge of the moral 
ReQirude and Previty of their Actions, and accordingly denc m nate them 


Vertues or Vices. Had Mr, Lowae conſidered this, be would have found it 


little to his Purpoſe, to have quoted that Paſſage in a Senſe I uſed it not, 
and would, I imagine, have {pared the Explication he ſubjoins ro it, as not 
very neceſſary. But I hope this ſecond Edition will give him Satisfaction 
in the Point, and that this Matter is now fo ex preſſed, as to thew him there 
was no Cauſe of Scruple. 


Thoogh [ am forced to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenſions he has ex- 
pre ſſed in the latter End of his Preface, concerning what I had ſaid about 
Pertue and Vice; yet we are better agreed than he thinks, in what he (ay! 
in his third Chapter, p. 78: concerning natural Inſcription, and innate V. 

1 . e eee ries 
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1 where. For ſince nothing can be more natural, than to encou- 
n nge with Eſteem and Reputation that, wherein every one finds 
tor W his Advantage; and to blime and diſcountenance the contrary; 
l. tis no wonder, that Eſteem and Diſcredit, Vertue and Vice, 
No. WH ſhould in a great Meaſure every · where correſpond with the un- 
by changeable Rule of Right and Wrong, which the Law of God 
ret W hath eſtabliſhed ; there being nothing that ſo directly and viſi- 
git WM bly ſecures and advances the general Good of Mankind in this 
er; World, as Obedience to the Laws he has {et them, and no- 
0. thing that breeds ſuch Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as the Neglect 
7 i _——— — en rnrmrrunn mnt wn nr — 
ere, ent. I ſhall note deny him the Privilege he claims p. 52, to ſtare the Que- 
ſtion as he plea ſes, eſpecially vhen he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing in it 
e contrary to what I have ſaid: For according to him, innate Notions being 
dro Wi conditional Things, depending upon the Concurrence of ſeveral other Cir- 
tt, cumſt ances, in order to the Soul's exerting them, all that he ſays for 2nnate, Þ} 
un imprented, impreſſed Notions, (for of innate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) - 
ding amounts at laſt only to this; That there are certain Propoſitions, which | 

WH tho' the Soul from the Beginning, or when a Man js born, docs not know, 
s he yet by Aſſiſtance from the outward Senſes, and the help of ſome previous Cul- 
ured WE rivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the Truth of; which 
ing! WF is no more than what I have affirm'd in my firſt Book, For I ſuppoſe by 
ue, the Soul's exerting them, he means its beginning to know them, or elſe 
im. the Soul's exerting of Notions, will be to me a very unintelligible Expreſſi- 
the on; and I think at beſt is a very unfit one in this Caſe, it miſleading Mens 
duch Thoughts by an Inſinuation, as if theſe Notions were in the Mind before the 


- . 


N Soul exerts them, i. e. before they are known ;' whereas truly befor e they are 
rd, WF known, there is nothing of them in the Mind, but a Capacity to know them, 
of, when the Concurrence of thoſe Circumſtances, which this ingenious Author 


and thinks neceſſary, in order to the Soul's exerting them, bring them into our 
pit. Knowledge. | 
for P. 52. | find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Notions are not ſo in- 
dd printed upon the Soul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert themſelves 
that (even in Children and Ideots ) without any Aſſiflance from the outward 
oral WF Senſes,” or without the Help of ſome previous Cultivation, Here he ſays, 
hem BW they exert themſelves, as P. 78. that the Soul exerts them. When he has 
nd it explain'd to himſelf or others, what he means by the Soul's exerting innate 
not, Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what that previous Cnl:ivation | 
not and Circumſtances, in order to their being exerted, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, 
ion WF fiad there is fo little of Controverſy between him and me in the Point, ba- 
here ting that he cal's that exerting of Notions, which I in a more vulgar Stile 
call knowing, that I have Reaſon to think he brought in my Name upon 
ex: this O-cafion only, out of the Pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me, which I 
bour muſt gratefully acknowledge he has done every-where he mentions me, nor 
lays WF vithout conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a Title I have no 
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of them. And therefore Men, without renouncing all Senſe 
and Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, which they are fo conſtant. 
Jy true to, could not generally miſtake in placing their Com. 
mendation and Blame on that ſide that really deterved it no. 
| Nay, even thoſe Men, whoſe Practice was other wiſe, failed not 
ro give their Approbation right, few being depraved to that 
Degree as not to condemn, at leaſt in others, the Faults they 
themſelves were guilty. of: Whereby even in the Corruption of 
Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which 
ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well pre I 76 
ſerved. So that even the Exhortations of inſpired Teacher, MW fur 
have not feared to appeal to common Repute. Yhatſoever x I the 
lovely, whatſoever ts of good report, if there be any Vertue, if there be Ml on 
any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8. eee : 
| S. 12. If any one ſhall imagine, that I have Ml (a 
Its Inforce- forgot my own Notion of a Law, when I make MW + 
went, com- the Law, whereby Men judge of Vertue and Vice, to 
mendation, be nothing elſe, but the Conſent of private Men, 
and Paci edit. who have not Authority enough to make a Lay: 
Eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and 

_ eſſential ro a Law, a Power to inforce it: I think, I way lay, 
that he, who imagines Commendation and Diſgrace, not to be 
ſtrong Motives on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opi- 
nions and Rules of thoſe, with whom they converſe, ſeems lit. 
tle ckil'd in the Nature, or Hiſtory cf Mankind: The greatelt 
Part Whereof he ſha'l find to govern themſelves chiefly, if not 
ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion ;, and ſo they do that which 
keeps them in Reputation with their Company, little regard the 
Laus of God, or the Mag flrate. The Penaltics that attend the 
Breach of God's Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men ſeldom 
ſeriouſly reflect on; and ame ngſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt 
they break the Law, entertain Thoughts of future Reconcilia- 
tion, and making their Peace for ſuch Breaches: And as to the 
Puniſhments due from the Laws of the Commonwealth, they 
frequently flatter themſelves with the Hope of Impunity. But 
no Man *ſcapes the Puniſhment of their Cenſure and Dillike, 
who offends againſt the Faſhion and Opinion of the Company 
he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor is there one 
of ten thouſand, who is [tiff and inſenlible enough to bear up I © 
under the conſtant Diſlike and Condemnation of Eis own Club. | 


He mult be of a ſtrange and unuſual Conſtitution, who can con. 
rent himſelf to live in conſtant Diſgrace and Liſtepute with his 
own particular Society, Solitude many Men have ſooghts By 
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been reconciled to: But no Body, that has the leaſt Thought 
or Senſe of a Man about him, can live in Society under the con- 
{ant Diſlike and ill Opinion of his Familiars, and thoſe he con- 
verſes with. Thus is a Burthen roo heavy for Human Suffer- 
ance : And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable Contradicti- 
ons, who can take Pleaſure in Company, and yet be in ſenſible 


of Contempt and Diſgrace from his Companions: ITS 


6. 13. Theſe three then, Firſt, The Law of Th, Ss 


God. Secondly, The Law of politick Societies. Laws the 
Tvjrdly, The Law of Faſhion, or private Cen- Rules of Me- 
ſure, are thoſe to which Men variouſly compare val Good and 
their Actions: And 'tis by their Conformity to Evil. 

one of theſe Laws, that they take their Meaſures, 

when they would judge of their Moral Rectitude, and denomi- 
nate their Actions good or bad, e 
8. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Morality i 
Touch - ſtone, we bring our voluntary Actions, to the Relation 
examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, and f A#tons to 
accordingly to name them; which is, as it were, beſe Rules. 
the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them: W he- 


ther, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the Coun- 


try, or the Will or a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſily able to 
obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it; and to judge, 
whether the Acion agrees, or diſagrees with the Rule; 
and ſo hath a Notion of Moral Goodneſs or Evil, which is either 
Conformity, or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule: 
And therefore is often called Moral Rectitude. This Rule 
being nothing but a Collection of ſeveral {imple Ideas , the 
75 Aris thereto is but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſim- 


ple Ideas, belonging to it, may correſpond to thoſe which the 


Law requires. And thus we ſee how Moral Beings and Notions 
xe founded on, and terminated in theſe {imple Ideas we have re- 
ceived from Senſation or Reflection. For Example, let us con- 
ſder the complex Idea we fignity by the Word Murther ; and 
when we have taken it aſunder, and examined all the Particu- 
lars, we ſhall find them to amount to a Collection of ſimple 
lles derived from Reflection or Senſation, viz. Firſt, From Re- 
lection on the Operations of our own Minds, we have the Ideas 
of Willing, Conſidering, Purpoſing before-hand , Malice, or 
wiſhing Ill to another; and alſo of Life, or Perception, and 
del motion. Secondly, From Senſation, we have the Collection 
of thoſe ſimple ſenſible Ideas which are to be found in a Man, 
and of ſome Action, whereby we put an End to Perception and 
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Motion in the Man; all which ſimple Ideas, are comprehend 


in the Word Murther. This Collection ot ſimple Ie ben 


found by me to agree or diſagree with the Eſteem of the Coy: 


the 
worthy Praiſe or Blame, I call the Action Vertuous or Vida 


It I have the Will of a ſupreme, inviſible Law-maker for my 
Ru'e ; then, as I ſuppoſed the Action commanded or forbidden 
by God, I call it Good or Evil, Sin or Duty 1 And if! com. 
pare it to the Civil Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative gf 
the Country, I call it Lawful, or Unlawful, a Crime, or 0 
Crime. So that hence. ſoe ver we take the Rule of Moral Ag. 
ons, or by what Standard ſoever we frame in our Minds the Lew af 
Vertues or Vices, they conſiſt only, and are made up of Colle; 


ons of ſimple Idea, which we originally received from Senſe or Re. 
flection, and their Rectitude or Obliquity conſiſts inthe Agreement 


or Diſagreement with thoſe Patterns preſcribed by ſome Lay, 
5. 15. To conceive tightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take 
Notice of them under this two. fold Conſideration. Firſt, A 


They are in themſelves each made up of ſuch a Collection ot lim 


ple Ide. Thus Drunkenneſs or Lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a Col 
lection of ſimple Idea, which I call mixed Modes: And in thi 
Senſe, they are as much poſitive abſolute Ideas, as the drinking of 


2 Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions are con- 


ſidered as good, bad, or indifferent ; and in this Reſpect, they 
are Relative, it being their Conformity to, or Diſagreement with 
foie Rule that makes them to be regular or irregular, good or 
bad: And ſo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, and 
thereupon cenominated, they come under Relation. Thus the 
challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſitive 
Mode, or particular fort of Action, by particular Idea, diltin- 
guiſhed from all others, is called Dueling : Which, when conſ- 
dered in Relation to the Law of God; will deſerve the Name 
Sin; to the Law of F aſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and 
Vertue ; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, 


capital Crime. In this Cafe, when the poſitive Mode has one 


Name, and another Name as it ſtands in Relation to the Law, 
the Diſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in Subſtances, 
where one Name, v. g. Man, is uſed to ſignify the thing, ano 
ther, v. g. Father, to nix the Relation. f 

Th, | S. 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſitive 
Pe, Pevemi- e of the Action, and its Moral Relation, are 


Fibu: ofen Comprehended together under one Name, and the 
1 % ail's; fame Word made uſe of to expreſs both the Mode 
8 | = 


being commonly underſtood to fignity alſo t 


* * 
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or Action, and its Moral Rectitude or Obliquity ; therefore the 
Refarion it ſelf is leſs taken notice of; and there is often no Ds. 
ſtinftion made berween the — Idea of the Action, and the R- 
fartnct it hen to a Nile. By which Confuſion of theſe two di- 
tin& Conſiderations under one Term, thoſe who yield too ea- 


fly to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and are forward to take Names 


ſor Things, are often miſled in their judgment of Actions. 
Thus the raking from another what is his, without his Rnow- 
kdge or Allowance, is properly called 3 But that Name 

e Moral Pravity 
of the Action, and to denote irs Contrariety to the Law, Men 
zreapt to condemn whatever they hear called Stealing, as an ill 
Aion, diſagreeing with the Rule of Right. And yet the Pri- 


ate taking away this Sword from a Mad man, to prevent his 


doing Miſchief, though it be properly denominated Stealing, as 


the Name of ſuch a mixed Mode; yet when compared to the 


Law of God, and conſidered in its Relation to that ſupreme 
Rule, it is no Sin or Tranſꝑreſſion, though the Name Stealing 


ordinarily carries ſuch an Intimation with it. 


. 17. And thus much for the Relation of Relations innu- 
Human Actions to a Law, which therefore I merable. 
call Moral Relations. | 1 £001 we 

'Twould make a Volume to go over all forts of Relations: 
'Tis not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention 
them all. It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, 
what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, 
all'd Relation: Which is fo various, and the Occaſions of it fo 
many, (as many as there can be of comparing things one to a- 
nother, ) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or un- 
der juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch, as may ſerve to let us ſee from 
whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they are 
founded, Bur before I quit this Argument, from what has been 
lad, give me leave to obſerve, | 

S. 18. Firſt, That it is evident, that all Rela= 4d Relations 
tin terminates in, and is ultimately founded on terminate in 
thoſe Jimple Ideas we have got from Senſation or Re- Jmple Ideas. 
fetion ; So that all that we have in our Thoughts 
our felves, (if we think of any thing, or have any Meaning, 
o would ſignify to others, when we uſe Words ſtanding tor 
Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, or Collections of 


| imple Ide, compared one with another. This is ſo manifeſt 


in that ſort called Proportional, that nothing can be more. For 
5 1 | when 
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that particular Species, or collective Lea, ſignified by the Ward 


h, The Hea of Readineſs, or Diſpolition. Fourehiy, The Idea 


Heu, of which the Word Good in general, {ignihies any one, but 


ſuppoſed. known Relations; which, if traced one to another, 
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= _ Of Moral Relations, | 
when a Man ſays; Honey is ſweeter. than Wax, it is plain thy 
his Thoughts in this Relation, terminate in this ſimple 14, 
Sweetneſs, which is equally true of all the reſt; though, when 
they are compounded, or decompounded, the ſimple Idea thy 
are made up of, are, perhaps, ſeldom taken notice, of; «, g 
when the Word Farther is mentioned . Firſt, There is meat 


Man. Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible ſimple Idea, ſigniſied by the 
Word Generation: And, Thirdly , The Effects of it, and al 
the ſimple Ideas ſiguiſied by the Word Chiid. So the War, 
Friend, being taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to < 
good to another, has all thoſe following Lea to the making d 
it up. Firft, all the ſimple Idea, comprehended in the War 
Man, or intelligent Being, Secondly, The Idea of Love. Thi 


Action, which is any kind of Thought of Motion. Fifebh, Te 
Lea of Good, which ſignifies any thing that may advance his Hay 
pineſs; and terminates at laſt, if examined, in particular ſimpe 


it removed from all ſimple Ideas quite, it ſignifies nothing at al. 
And thus alſo all Moral Words terminate at laſt, though, pet- 
haps, more remotely, in a Collection of ſimple Ideas : "The in- 
mediate Signihcation of Relative Words, being very often other 


ſtill end in ſimple Ie. —_ ; 
S. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for 
y have ordi- the molt part, if not always, 4s clear a Notion fir 
warily-as clear the Relation, as we have of thoſe fimple Ideas, wherein 
(or clearer) it founded: Agreement or Diſagreement, where. 
Notion of the on Relation depends, being Things, whereof we 
Relation, a have commonly as clear Ideas, as of any other what: 
of its Tounda- ſever; it being but the diltinguiſhing ſimple Idea, 
or their Degrees one from another, without which 
3 we could have no diſtin& Knowledge at all. For 
if I have a clear Mea of Sweerneſs, Light, or Extenlion, | have 
too, pf equal, or more, or leſs, of each of theſe : If I know 
what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, viz. Sempronia, 
I know what it is for another Man to be born of the fame Wo- 
man, Sempronia; and fo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, 2 
of Births, and, perhaps, clearer. For if I believed, that Sem- 
pronia digged Titus out of the Parſly-Bed, (as they uſe to tell 
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Children) and thereby became his Mother; and that after: 


wards in the ſame manner, {he digged Cajus out of the Peg 
i 605 
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4 Bed, I had has clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers be- 
ere tween them, as if Thad-all the Skill of a Midwife ; the Notion 
bey I dat the fame Woman contributed, as Mother, equally to their 
2 Births » (though I were ignorant or miſtaken in the manner 
ant WM of it) being that on which [ grounded the Relation; and that 
ord they qe in that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what ic 
will. Ihe comparing them then in their Deſcent trom the 
ame Perſon, without knowing the particular Circumſtances of 
ors MW that Deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of their having or 
ot having the Relation of Brothers. But though the Ideas of 
> of Wl particular Relations are capable of being as clear and diſtinct in 
de Minds of thoſe, who will duly confider them, as thoſe of 
ind. WM mixed Modes, and more determinate, than thoſe of Subſtances; 
«of WM jet the Names belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful 
The und uncertain -Signification , as thoſe of Subſtances or mixed 
Jay WY Modes; and much more than thoſe of ſimple Idea. Becaule 
nde Relative Words being the Marks of this Compariſon, which is 
bu made only by Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Mens 
all, Munde, Men frequently apply them to different Comparilons of 
pet: Things, according to their own Imaginations, which do not 
im. MW always correſpond with thoſe of others uſing the fame Names. 
cher . 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Moral Rela- 
her, WW n, L have a true Notion of Relation, by com- Ty, Norien of 
| paringthe Action with the Rule, whether the Rule be Relation 
be true, or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a i che ſame, 
Yard, I know whether the thing 1 meaſure be whether the 
longer or {ſhorter that that ſuppoſed Yard, though, Rule and A- 
perhaps, the Yard I ' meaſure by, be not exactly dn 4 com- 
the Standard: Which, indeed, is another Enqui- Pd ' be 
5. For though the Rule be erroneous, and I * e falſe. 
niſtaken in it; yet the Agreement or Diſagree- 3 
ment obſervable in that which I compare with it, makes me 
perceive the Relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I 
(hall thereby be brought to judge amiſs of irs Moral Rectitude, 
becauſe I have tried it by that which is not the true Rule; but 
am not miſtaken in the Relation which that Action bears to 
at Rule I compare it to, which is Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment. | | 


CHAP, 


benſion and Knowledge of Things; it will, perhaps, be thought 
I have dwelt — enough upon the Examination of Idea. 
muſt, nevertheleſs, crave leave to offer ſome few other Con: 


Clear and ob- * by Words relating to the Sight, 


certain. 


Clear and Obſcure Ideas. 
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Of c lear and Obſcure, Diſtint and Confuſed Ideas. 
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Ideas ſome S. 1. Aving ſhewn the Original of or 
clear and di- ua, and taken a View of their ſe 
finct, other: ®* yeral forts; conſidered the Difference 
„eure, and between the ſimple and the complex, and obſerved 
confuſed. how the complex ones are divided into thoſe d 
a Mlodes, Subſtances and Relations; all which, 
think, is neceſſary to be done by any one, who would acquaint 
himſelf throughly with the Progreſs of the Mind in its Appte 


derations concerning them. The firſt is, That ſome are clea, 
and others obſcure ; ſome diſtin, and others confuſed. ' 
S. 2. The Perception of the Mind being molt 


ſeure,explain- we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by cla 
ed by Sight, and obſcure in our Ideas, by reflecting on what we 

3 call clear and obſcure in the Objects of Sight. Light 
being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we give the 
Name of obſcure to that which is not placed in a Light ſufficient 
to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, which are 
obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be diſcern 
able. In like Manner our ſimple Ideas are clear, when they are 


ſuch as the Objects themſelves, from whence they were taken, 


did or might, in a well-ordered Senſation or Perception, pre: 
ſent them. Whilſt the Memory retains them thus, and can pro- 
duce them to the Mind, when ever ir has Occaſion to conlider 
them, they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any thing 

of that original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſh- 


nels, and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, ſo farare 


they obſcure. Complex Ideas, as they are made up of ſimple ones 
ſo they are clear, when the Ideas that go to their Compoſition 


are clear; and the Number and Order of thoſe ſimple Ide 


that are the Ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and 


5. 
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MPS Clear and Obſcure Ideas. 

6 3. The Cauſe of r Ideas, 75 
em to be either dull Organs, or very {light and Cauſe; of ob- 
unlient Impreſſions made by the Objects; or elſe ſcuriry,, 
Weakneſs in the Memory not able to retain 3 
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dp us to apprehend this Matter: If the Organs or Faculties 
ive the Impreffion of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe. wont 


0 imprint it; or, like Wax of a Temper too ſoft, will not hold 
1 el when well imprinted; or elſe ſuppoſing the Wax of a 
nce MWTemper kt, but the not applied with a ſufficient Force to 
vel Bmake a clear I : In any of theſe Caſes, the Print left 
e of Why the Seal, will be obſcure. This, I ſuppoſe, needs no Appli- 


ton to make it plainer. | | 
8. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind Diftinf and 
as fach a full and evident Perception, as it does Coed, 
ceive from an outward Object operating duly on. t 
es Organ, ſo a diſtin# Idea is that — 
wherein the Mind peiceive a Difference from all other ; and 2 
fuſed Idea is fuch an one, as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
Im another, from which it ought to be different. lads 247 


mol i k e en be cee, bur ſuch as is not off. 
ight, Wiliciently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 


iich it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may any one ſay, 
ond any where a confuſed Idea. For let any Idea be as it will, 
can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives it to be; and 
ut very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
as, which cannot be other, i. e. different, without being per- 
eived to be ſo. No Tea therefore can be undiſtingutthable 
bom another, from which it ought to be different, unleſs you 
would have it different from it ſelf: For from all other it is e- 


8 g 


ently different. 


sto conceive aright what it is that makes the Ideas, 77 in 
aufen of Ideas are at any time chargeable with, we Reference to 
uſt conſider, that Things ranked under diſtinct ur Names. 
ames, are ſuppoſed different enough to be diſtin- 


iſhed, that fo each ſort, by irs peculiar Name, may be mar- 
d, and diſcourſed of a· part upon any Occaſion: And there 
nothing more evident, than that the greateſt part of diffe- 
Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different Things. Now, 
rery Idea a Man has, being viſibly what it is, and diſtinct from 

| other Idea: but it felf, th it which makes it confuſed, is, when 
iT 


hem as received. For to return again to viſible Objects, to 
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if Perception, like Wax over-harden'd with Cold, will not re- 


„ 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help Confufon of 
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it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by another Name, 2 
that which it is expreſſed by, the Difference which keeps the 
Things ( to be ranked under thoſe, two difterent Names) 4; 
ſtinẽt, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the cne, and 
ſome of them to the other of thoſe Names, being left out, and 
fo the Diſtinction, which was intended to be kept up by that 
different Names, is quite loſt. e ee 1 8 | 

S. 7. The Defaults which uſually occaſion thi 
Defaults Confuſion, I think, are chiefly theſe following: 

which make Firſt, When any complex oak $4 "tis complex 
Confuſion. Ideas that are molt liable to Contuſion ) is made 
Firft, complex up of too ſmall a Number of ſample Ideas, and ſuch 

er 


Ideas made up only as are common to o ings, whereby the i ;: 
A too few m. Bieres that make it, deſerve a different Name, > 
Pee % are left out. Thus he that has an Idea made will; 
of barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt with Spot I 5, 
has but a confuſed Idea of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſub uf 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed from a Lynx, and ſeveral other forts of i ge 
Beaſts that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an Idea, though it bath 1 
the peculiar Name Leopard, is not diſtinguiſhable from tholefﬀy d 
deſigned by the Names Lynx, or Panther, and may as wel 
come under the Name Lynx, as Leopard. How much the Cv .. 
ſtom of defining of Words by general Terms, contributes wh z. 


make the Ideas we would expreſs by them confuſed and unde-W en 
termined, I leave others to conſider. This is evident, that con. 
fuſed Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe of Words uncertain, and 
take away the Benefit of diflint Names. When the Leni, for 
which we uſe different Terms, have not a Difference anſwer.- 
able to their diſtin Names, and ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 
them, there it is that they are truly confufed. ee 
S8. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes 
Secondly , Or our Ideas confuled, is, when though the Particu- 
its ſimple ones lars that make up any Idea, are in Number enough; 
 Jumbled diſor= yet they are ſo jumbled together, that it is not calily 
deri rogether. diſcernible, whether it more belongs to the Name 
; that is give n it, than to any other. There is no- 
„ thing properer to make us conceive this Confuſion, than a fort 
b of Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein 
[| the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table it (ell 
i} mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernt 
'Y ble Order in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up of 
Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in it {cl 
no more a confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky 3 


herein 
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wherein though there be as little Order of Colours or Figures 


to be found, yet no Body thinks it a confuſed Picture. What 
is it then that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the Want of 
Sg mmetry does not? As it is plain it does not; for another 


Draught made, barely in Imitation of this, could aot be called 


confuſed, I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed, 
is, the applying it to ſome Name, ro which it does no more 
diſcernibly belong, than to ſome other. V. g. When it is ſaid 
to be the Picture of a Man, or Ceſar, then any one with Rea- 
ſon counts it confuſed : Becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that State, 
to belong more to the Name Man, or Cz/ar, than to the Name 


Baboon, or Pompey ; which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 


less from thoſe ſignified by Man, or Ceſar. But when a cy- 
lIndrical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular 
Lines on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then 
the Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, 
or Ceſar ; i. e. that it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable for a Baboon, or Pompey; i. e. from 
the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is with our 1deg, 


which are, as it were, the Pictures of Things. No one of 


theſe mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, 
an be called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they 
are, ) till it be ranked under {ome ordinary Name, to which 
it cannot be diſcerned to belong, any more than it does to {i me 
other Name of an allowed different Signification. 


8 9. Thirdly, A third Defe& that frequently Thirdly, or 


gives the Name of confuſed to our Ideas, is, when ar? mutable 
any one of them is uncertain, and undetermined, # nd undeter- 
Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearing Vined. 
to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, till 
have learn'd their preciſe Signification, change the Nea, 
make this or that Term ſtand tor, almoſt as often as they 
ue it. He that does this, out of Uncertainty of what he ſhould 
ve out, or put into his Idea of Church, or Idolatry, every time 
be thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe 
Combination of Ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a con- 
uled Les of Idolatry, or the Church: Though this be ſtill for 
the fame Reaſon that the former, viz. becauſe a mutable Idea 
(it we will allow ir to be one Idea) cannot belong to one Name, 
rather than another; and ſo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtinct 
Names are defigned for. 


| Y S. 10, 


238 Of Diſtinct and Confuſed Ideas. 
S. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſere 
Confuſon how much Names, as ſuppoſed ſteady Signs df 
wit hout Refe- Things, and by their Difference to ſtand for, and 
rence to keep Things diſtin& that in themſelves are dif. 
Names hardly rent, are the Occaſion of denominating Ideas diſting 
conceivable, a confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved Referen 
| the Mind makes of its Leas to ſuch Names. This, 
perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Word, 
in the Third Book, has been read and conſidered. But with. 
out taking Notice of ſuch a Reference of Ideas to diſtind WM w 
Names, as the Signs of diſtin& Things, it will be hard to fy WM to 
What a confuſed Idea is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, by W tio 
any Name, a fort of Things, or any one particular Thing, di. MM fr 
ſtinct from all others, the complex Idea he annexes to that Name, MW anc 
is the more diſtin&, the more particular the Ideas are, and the in 
greater and more determinate the Number and Order of them the 
is, whereof it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the if thi 
more has it ſtill of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept N of 
{eparate and diſtin& from all Ideas belonging to other Names I far 
even thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and thereby all Contu- WM co. 
ſion with them is avoided. ” OED 
1 S. 11. Confuſion, making it a Difficulty to ſepa- U 
Confuſion con- rate two Things that ſhould be ſeparated, concerns Wl di 
.cerns always always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt ap: 
| ?wo Ideas. proach one another. Whenever therefore we {ul 
pect any Idea to be confuſed, we mult examine what 
other it is in Danger to be confounded with, or which it can- 
not eaſily be ſeparated from, and that will always be found an 
Lea belonging to another Name, and ſo ſhould be a different 
Thing from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct; being ei- 
ther the ſame with it, or making a part of it, or, at leaſt, as 
properly call'd by that Name, as the other it is ranked under; 
and ſo keeps not that Difference from that other Idea, which 
the different Names import. 1 ol 
8 12. This I think, is the Confuſion proper to Wl th 
Cauſes of Con- Ideas, which ſtill carries with it a ſecret Reference Wl tt 
fuſton. to Names. At leaſt, if there be = other Con- I d 
fuſion of Ideas, this is that which moſt of all diſor- I 


ders Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes: Ideas, as ranked under t 
Names, being thoſe that for the moſt part Men Reaſon of with- Ip 
in themſelves, and always thoſe which they commune abcut, I 1 
with others. And therefore where there are ſuppoſed two dit- Wl 1 
ferent Ideas, marked by two different Names, which arc Ry 


* : 
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diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that ſtand for them, there never 
fails to be Confuſion 3 And where any Ideas, are diſtin, as the 
tes of thoſe two Sounds they are marked by, there can be be- 
tween them no Confuſion. The Way to prevent it, is to collect 
and unite into our complex Idea, as preciſely as is poſſible, all 
thoſe Ingredients, whereby it is differenced from others; and 
w them ſo united in a determinate Number and Ocder, apply 
ſteadily the fame Name. But this neither accommodating Mens 
Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving any Deſign, but that of naked Truth, 
which is not always the thing aimed at, ſuch Exactneſs is rather 
to be wiſhed, than hoped for. And fince the looſe Applica- . 
tion of Names to undetermined, variable, and almoſt no Ideas, 
ſerves both to cover our own Ipnorance, as well as to perplex 
and confound others, which goes for Learning and Superiority 
in Knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt Men ſhould uſe it 
themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others. Though, I 
think, no {mall part of the Confu/ion to be found in the Notions 
of Men, might by Care and Ingenuity be avoided ; yer I am 
far from concluding it every where wilful. Some Ideas are fo 
complex, and made up of fo many Parts, that the Memory does 
not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination ct ſimple 
Mes, under one Name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to 
divine for what preciſe complex Idea ſuch a Name ſtands in a- 
nother Man's Uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows Confu-. 
ſn in a Man's own Reaſonings and Opinions within himſelf ; 
from the latter, frequent Confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing 
with others. But having more ar large treated of Words, their 
Defects and Abuſes, in the following Book, I ſhall here ſay no 
— 

S. 13. Our complex Ideas beg made up of Col 
tions, and fo Variety of ſimple ones may accor- 
ingly be very clear and diſt inct in one part, and very 
wſcure and confuſed in another. In a Man who ſpeaks 
of 2 Chilsaedron, or a Body of a thouſand Sides, 
the Idea of the Figure may be very contuſed, though | 
that of the Number be very diſtinct; ſo that he being able to 
diſcourſe, and demonſtrate concerning that part of his complex 
lie, which depends upon the Number of a Thouſand, he is apt 
to think he has a diſtin Lea of a Chiliaedron; though it be 
plain, he has no preciſe Idea of its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh 
I, by that, from one that has but 999 Sides: The not obſer- 
ing whereof, cauſes no ſmall Error in Mens Thoughts, Con- 
lalion in their Diſcourſes. 

N 5 Y 2 S. 14. 


Complex Ideas 
may be di- 
fin in one 
part, and con- 
fuſed in ano- 
ther, 5 5 
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2 8. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct 14s «f 


4% * 


Thir, if net the Figure of a Chili aedron, let him for Trial; 
heeded, cauſes ſake take another Parcel of the ſame unitorm Mat. 
Conſuſſon in ter, viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and 
our Arguingi. make it into a Figure of 999 S.des : He will, [ 
Adͤ-tᷓubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two des 
one from another, by the Number of Sides; and reaſon and ar. 
gue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and 
Reaſoning to that part only of theſe Ideas, which is containe 
in their Numbers; as that the Sides of the one could be diyi. 
. ded into two equal Numbers; and of the other, not, ©c. Bu 
when he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their Figure, he vil 
there be preſently at a Loſs, and not be able, I think, to frame 
in his Mind two Ideas, one of them diſtinct from the other, by 
the bare Figure of theſe two Pieces of Gold; as he could, it the 
fame Parcel of Gold were made one into a Cube, the other a Fi. 
gure of hve Sides. In which incompleat Ideas, we are very 
apt to impoſe on our ſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially 
where they have particular and familiar Names. For being 
ſatisfied in that part of the Idea, which we have clear; and the 


Name which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, co 


raining that Part alſo which is imperfect and obſcure, we are 
it, in uſe it for that confuſed Part, and draw Deductions from 
apt to the obſcure Part of its Significaticn, as conhidently as 
we do from the other. 9 oe.” 
S. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the 
 Inftonce in Name Eternity, we are apt to think we have a 
Eternity. poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as much 
as to ſay, that there is no Part of that Duration 
which is not clearly contained in our Idea. Tis true, that 
he that thinks ſo, may have a clear Idea of Duration; be 
may alſo have a very clear Idea of a very great Length ot Du- 
ration ; he may alſo have a clear Idea of the Compariſon of 
that great one, with till a greater: But ic not being poſſible 
for hin to include in his Lea of any Duration, let it be as great 
as it will, the whole Extent together of a Duration, Where he 
| ſuppoſes no End, that Part of his Iz, which is ſtill beyond the 
| Bounds of that large Duration, he repreſents to his own 
Thoughts, is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence it i, 
that in Diſputes and Reaſonings concerning Eternity, or any 
other T»finity, we are apt to blunder, and involve our ſelves in 
manileit* Abſurdittes. | 


9. 16, 


* . * 
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$, 16. In Matter, we have no clear Ideas of the | ih 
Smallneſs of Parts much beyond the ſmalleſt that  Diviſtiliry 

occur to any of our Senſes ; and therefore when of Marter. 
we talk of the Diviſibility of Matter in infinitum, 5 
though” we have clear Ideas of Diviſion and Diviſibility, and 
have alſo clear Ideas of Parts made out of a whole by Diviſion ; 
yet we have but very obſcure and confuſed Ideas of Corpuſcles, 
or minute Bodies ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions 
they are reduced to a Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception 
of any of our Senſes; and fo all that we have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of, is of what Diviſion in general or abſtractly is, and the 
Relation of Totum and Parts: But of the Bulk of the Body, to 
be thus infinitely divided after certain Progreſſions, I thiuk, we 
have no clear nor diſtinct Idea at all. For Iask any one, Whe- 
ther taking the {ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any 
diſtinct Idea ( bating ſtill the Number which concerns not Ex- 
tenfran ) betwixt the 100, ooo, and the 1000, 000 Part of 
it. Or if he thinks he can refine his Ideas to that Degree, 
without loſing Sight of them, let him add ten Cyphers to 
each of thoſe Numbers. Such a Degree of Smallneſs is not un- 
reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, fince a Diviſion carried on ſo far, 
555 it no nearer the End of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt 
Diviſion into two Halfs does. I muſt confeſs, for my part, I 
have no clear diſtin& Ideas of the different Bulk or Extenſion 
of thoſe Bodies, having bur a very obſcure one of either of 
them. So that, I think, when we talk of Diviſion of Bodies 
in infinitum, our Idea of their diſtin Bulks, which is the Sub- 
ect and Foundation of Diviſion, comes, after a little Progreſ- 
ſon, to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in Obſcurity. For that 
Idea, which is to repreſent only Bigneſs, mult be very obſcure 
and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times 
as big, but only by Number; fo that we have clear, diſtinct 
Ideas, we may ſay of ten and one, but no diſtinct Ideas of two - 
ſuch Extenſions. Tis plain from hence, that when we talk of 
infinite Diviſibility of Body, or Extenſion, our diſtinct and clear 
Meas are only of Numbers: But the clear, diſtinct Ideas of Ex- 
tenſion, after ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite loſt ; and of 
ſuch minute Parts, we have no diftin& Ideas at all; but it re- 
turns, as all our Ideas of Infinite do, at laſt to that of Number 
always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any diſtinct 
Wea of actual, infinite Parts. We have, ?tis true, a clear Idea 
of Diviſion, as often as we will think of it; but thereby we 
have no more a clear Idea of infinite Parts in Matter, than we 
1 have 
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than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number cf which we have 


that adds 400, ooo, ooo, to 400, ooo, oo. And ſo like 


ſtinct Idea of that Space 


them which is confuſe 


— 
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have a clear Idea of an infinite Number, by being able {till to add 
new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs Di. 
viſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct Idea of actual) 
infinite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I may fo ſpeak ) give 
us a clear and diſtinct Idea of an actually infinite Number, 
They both being only in a Power ſtill of increaſing the Num. 
ber, be it already as great as it will. So that of what remains 
to be added, (wherein conſiſts the Infinity, } we have but an ob- 
ſcure, imperfect, and confuſed Idea; from or about which we 
can argue or reaſon with no Certainty or Clearneſs, no more 


no ſuch diſtin Idea, as we have of 4 or 100; but only this 
relative obſcure one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill big 
ger: And we have no more a clear, poſitive Idea of it, when 
we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 4.00, ooo, ooo, 
than if we ſhould ſay, it is bigger than 40, or 4 400, 00g, 
ooo, having no nearer a Proportion to the End of Addition, 
or Number, than 4. For he that adds only 4. to 4, and ſo 
proceeds, [hall as ſoon come to the End of all Addition, as he 


wiſe in Eternity, he that has an Idea of but four Years, has a ” 
much a poſitive compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one W * 


of 400, 000, ooo, of Years : For what remains of Eternity i e 


beyond either of theſe two Numbers of Years, is as clear to the * 
one as the other; i. e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive . 


Idea of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and o | © 


on, ſhall as ſoon reach Eternity, as he that adds 400, 009 F 


000 of Years, and fo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increale do 
as often as he will: The remaining Abyſs being ſtill as far be 4 
yond the End of all theſe Progreffions, as it is from the Length I p. 


of a Day, or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any Proper: k 


tion to infinite; and therefore our Ideas, which are all finite, de 
cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in our Idea of Extenſion, when 
we encreaſe it by Addition, as well as when we diminiſh it by 
Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to infinite Space. 
After a few Doublings of thoſe Ideas of Extenſion, which are 
the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear oi 

[ : Ir becomes a confuſedly great one, 
with a Surplus of ſtill greater; about which, when we would 
argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find our ſelves at a Loſs; con. 
f.fed Ideas, in our Arguings and Deductions from that part of 


„always leading us into Confuſion. 


CHAP 


Of Real and Fantaſtick Ideas. 


ll i CHAP. XXX. 
m. Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


Eſides what we already mentioned con- 
cerning Ideas, other Conſiderations be- 

| long to them, in Reference to T hings 
thie tom whence they are taken, or which they may 
big: be ſuppoſed to repreſent; and thus, I think, they 
hen may come under a threetold Diſtinction; and are, 
00 Firſt, Either real, or fantaſtical. 

oo, MW Secondly, Adequate, or inadequate. 

10n, Thirdly, True, Or falſe. 


6 & 1. 


Real Ideas are 
conformable 
to their Ar- 
chety pes. 


16 WM Firſt, By real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have 2 Foundation in Na. 
: he MW ture 3 ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being, and 
like Exiſtence of Things, or with their Archetypes. Fantaſtical or 


. 2. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas are all real, all agree 
to the Reality of Things. Not that they are all 
| of them the Images, or Repreſentations of what 
does exiſt, the contrary whereof, in all but the 


though Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in 


lity lying in that ſteady Correſpondence they have 
ſtinct Conſtitutions of real Beings. But whether 


Y 4 
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Chimerical, I call ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor 
have any Conformity with that Reality of Being , to which 
they are tacitly referr'd, as to their Archerypes. If we examine 
the ſeveral ſorts of Ideas before mentioned, we ſhall find, that, 


Simple Ideas 
all real. 


primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed. But 


Snow, than 


Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, ©c. 
being in us the Effects of Powers in Things without us, or- 
dined by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senſations; they 
are real Ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that 
ze really in Things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances 
being deligned to be the Marks whereby we are to know and 
ditinguiſh Things which we have to do with, our Ideas do as 
well ſerve us to that Purpoſe, ard are as real diſtinguiſhing 
Characters, whether they be only conſtant Effects, or elſe exact 
Reſemblances of ſomething in the Things themſelves ; the Rea- 


with the di- 
they anſwer 


to thoſe Conſtitutions, as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not: 


IL 
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it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produced by them; And 
thus our ſimple Ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer 
and agree to thoſe Powers of Things which produce them in 
our Minds, that being all that is requiſite ro make them real 
and not Fictions at Pleaſure. For in ſimple Ideas, { as hay 
been ſhewn, ) the Mind is wholly contined to the Operation 
of Things upon it, and can make to it ſelf no ſimple Idea, more 
than what it has received. | | 
S. 3. Though the Mind be wholly paſſive, in 
Complex Ideas Reſpect of its ſimple Ideas; yet, I think, we may 
are volustsry ay, it is not fo in reſpect ot its complex Idea; 
Combinations. For thoſe being Combinations of ſimple Leas put 
rogether, and united under one general Name; 
tis plain that the Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Liberty, in 
forming thoſe complex Ideas: How elſe comes it to paſs, that 
one Man's Idea of Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another 
But becauſe he has put in, or left out of his ſome ſimple 1d 
which the other has not. The Queſtion then is, Which of 
theſe are real, and which barely imaginary Combinations! 
What Collections agree to the Reality of Things, and what 
not? And to this, I ſay, That, 55 | 
75 | S. 4. Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations, ha- 
Mixed Medes wing no other Reality but what they have in the 
made of conſi= Minds of Men, there is nothing more required to 
ſtent Ideas, thoſe kind of Ideas, to make them real, but that 
are real. they be fo framed, that there be a Poſſibility of 
exilting conformable ro them. Theſe Ideas being 
themſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, 
and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will jumble together 
in them inconſiſtent Ideas, Indeed, as any of them have the 
Names of a known Language aſſigned to them, by which he 
that has them in his Mind would fignifie them to others, ſo bare 
| Poſfivility of exiſting is not enough; they mult have a Contor- 
mity to the ordinary Signification of the Name that is given 
them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical : As it a Man 
would give the Name of Juttice to that Idea, which common 
Life calls Liberality. But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to 
Propriety of Speech, than Reality of Ideas: For a Man to be 
urdifturbed in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt to be 
done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a com. 
plex Idea of an Action which may exiſt, But to be undiſturbed 
in Danger, without uſing ones Reaſon or Induſtry, is what 1s 
a!fo poſſible to be; and fo is as real an Idea as the other. Thougi 
ws be: the 


e 


whilſt it has not a common received Name of any 


made with no Reference to any thing bur it ſelf. 
S. 3. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances be- 


iting without us, and intended to be Repreſenta- 
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A i firſt of theſe having the Name Courage given to it 
Foy | Net of that N ame, be a right or wrong Nea: Bur t 


may, in 
he other, 
known Lan- 


guage aſſigned to it, is not capable of any Deformity, being 


Bo q Ideas of $ 
ling made all of them in Reference to Things ex- 3 


faces are 


. real, when 
in ons of Subſtances, as they really are, are no far- they agree 
nay ther real, than as they are ſuch Combinations of with the Ex- 
ear; ample Ideas, as are really united, and co-exiſt in ence of 
pur WTbings without us. On the contrary, thoſe are Things. © 


of imple Ideas as were really never united 


of a Horſe's Head, joined to a Body of Human Sh 
des Wis the Centaurs are deſcribed : Or, a Body yellow, 
able, fuſible, and fixed ; but lighter th 


of ſimilar Parts, with Perception and voluntary 
wit. Whether ſuch Subſtances as theſe can poſi 
ho, *tis probable we do not know: Bur be that 

mg that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collect 
no Subſtance ever ſhewed us united rogether, 


with us for barely imaginary : But much mm 


fntaftical, which are made up of ſuch Collections 


; mited, never were found 
togerher in any Subſtance ;, v. Ca rational Creature, conſiſtin 


very malle. 


: r than common Water: 
Or, an uniform, unorganized Body, conſiſting, as to Senſe, all 


Motion joined 


bly exiſt, or 


l as it Will, theſe 
Ideas of Subſtances being made conformable to no Pattern exiſt. 


ions of Ideas, as 
they ought to paſs 


ore are thoſe com. 


ng plex Ideas ſo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Con- 
es radiction of their Parts. e | 
er 1710 

he ( — — 
be IE 

. 

en | | 
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n 1755 5 

0 . 1. TP our real Ideas, ſome are adequate, Adequate 
e () and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe 1 Ideas, are ſuch 
E 


ES; call adequate, which perfectly repre- 
ent thoſe Archety pes which the Mind ſuppoſes 
nem raken from; which it intends them to {tand 
For, and to which it refers them. Inadequate Ideas 


we luch, which are but a partial, or incompleat 


as perfectiy 
repreſent 2 
their Arch 
Inpes. 


Repreſen- 
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Repreſentation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are referted 
Upon which account it is plain, x 
by 8. 2. Firſt, That all our ſimple Ideas are adequay 
Simple Ideas Becauſe being nothing but the Effects of certain 
#2 adequate. Powers in Things, fitted and ordained by G00 
to produce ſuch Senfations in us, they cannot bu 
be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers : And we Are 
ſure they agree to the Reality of Things. For if Sugar pr. 
| duce in us the Ideas Which we call Whitenefs, and Sweetng 
we are ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas in 
our Minds, or elſe they could not have been produced by it 
And fo each Senſation anſwering the Power that operates on 
any of our Senſes, the Idea ſo produced, is a real Idea, ( and 
not a Fiction of the Mind, which has no Power to produce auf 
fimple 1dea; ) and cannot but be adequate, ſince it ought only 


to anſwer that Power: And fo all ſimple Ideas are adequar. 


Tis true, the Things producing in us theſe fimple Ide, ar 
but few of them denominated by us, as if they were only the 
Cauſes of them; but as it thoſe Idea were real Beings in then, 
For though Fire be called painful to the Touch, whereby is ſg- 
' Nified the Power of producing in us the Idea of Pain; yet it is 
denominated alfo Light, and Hot; as if Light and Heat, were 
really ſomething in the Fire, more than a Power to excite theſe 
Ideas in us; and therefore are called Qualities in, or of the Fi, 
But theſe being nothing, in Truth, but Powers to excite {uh 
Ideas in us, 1 muſt, in that Senſe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak 
ot ſecondary Qualities, as being in Things; or of their Ideas, x 
being in the Objects that cxcite them in us. Such ways of ſfeak 
ing, though accommodated to the vulgar Notions, without which 

e cannot be well underſtood ; yet truly ſignify nothing, but 
thoſe Powers which are in Things, to excite certain Senſations 
or Ideas in u.. Since Were there no fit Organs to receive the 
Impreffions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch ; nor a Mind 
Joined to thoſe Organs to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, 
dy thoſe Impreſſions from the Fire, or the Sun, there would 
yet be no more Light or Heat in the World, than there would 
be Pain, if there were no ſenſible Creature to feel it, rhough 
the Sun fhould continue juſt as it is now, and Mount ens 
flame higher than ever it did. Solidity, and Extenſion, and the 


Termination of ir, Figure, with Motion and Reſt, wheredf 


we have the eas, would be really in the World as they are, 
whether there were any ſenſible Being to perceive them, or no: 
And therefore thoſe we have Reaſon to look on, as the real 
NY | \odite 


Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


ifications of Matter; and ſuch as are the 
N 15 our various Senſations from Bodies. Bu 
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exciting Cauſes 
t this being an 


"Tate, iry not belonging to this Place, I ſhall enter no farther 
"Ln hoe proceed to ſhew, whar complex Ideas are.adequare 3 
4. and what not. 

˖ 


5. 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, be- Modes are all 


© Up 0g voluntary Collections of hmple Ideas, which adequare. 
Dio. Me Mind puts together, without reference to 2ny 

tek, i... Archetypes, or ſtanding Patterns, exiſting any where, are 
wa * end cannot ber be adequate Ideas. Becnule they not being in- 
y it 

8 on 


tended for Copies of Things really exiſting, but for Arc 
nade by the Mind, to rank and denominate Things by, can- 
not want any thing; they having each of them that Combina- 


ron of Ideas, and thereby thar Perfection which the Mind in- 
only tended they ſhould : 80 that the Mind acquieſces in them and 
mate, an find nothing wanting. Thus by aving the Idea of a Fi- 
© eure, with three lides meeting at three Angles, I have a 3 
1. peat Idea, wherein I require nothing elſe to make it perfect. 
nem, 


nat the Mind is fatisfied with the Perfection of this its Idea, 
plain in that it does not conceive, that any Underſtanding 
lch, or can have a more compleat or perfect Idea of that thing 
t lignifies by the Word Triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than it 
wa ff has in that complex Lea of three Sides, and three Angles ; 
In which is contained all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or 
fac namry to complat it, wherever or however it exiſts. But 
eat En our Legs of SubRances, it is otherwiſe. 
„to copy Things as they really do exiſt, and repreſent to our 
. Moves thar Conſtitution on which all their Properties depend, 
uch We perceive our Ideas attain not that Perfection we intend : We 
but ia they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould be glad were in them; 
> Wd fo are all inadequate. But mixed Modes, and Relations, be- 
bs Ing Archetypes without Patterns, and fo havi 


preſent bur themſelves, cannot but be adequate, 
al Wh to it ſelf. He that at 6 


| Idea made up of thar Combina- 
wn, and intending it to be nothing elſe, but what it is > nor 


0 have in it any other ſimple Ideas, but what it hath, it could 
not alſo but be an adequate Idea : And! 


ary, with the Name Courage annexed to it, to ſignifie it to 
"ers, and denominate from thence any Action he ſhould ob- 


ſerve 
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denominate Actions by, as they agreed to it. This Idea tha 


Hea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the 
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do be a Sign of the other Man's Idea, (to which, in its proper 
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ble to be faulty of any other; but this refers more to propet 


| Idezs of Sub- I have above ſhewed : Now, thoſe Ideas have in 


fer'd to real are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence of each 
Agadequate. 
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ſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to meaſure ang 


made, and laid up for a Pattern, muſt neceſſarily be adegunt 
being referred to nothing elle but it ſelf, nor made by any other 
Original, but the Good-liking and Will of him that firſt made 
this Combination. 5 3 

S. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in 
Modes in Re- Converſation learning from him the Word con. 
ference to ſet- rage, may make an Idea, to which he gives that 
led Names, Name Courage, different from what the firſt Ay. 
way be inade- thor applied it to, and has in his Mind, when he 
Tate. uſes it. And in this Caſe, it he deſigns, that his 
| Idea in Thinking, ſhould be conformable to the 
other's Idea, as the Name he uſes in Speaking is conformablein 
Sound to his, from whom he learned it, his Idea may be very 
wrong and inadequate., Becaule in this Caſe, making the other 
Man's Idea the Pattern of his Idea in thinking, as the other Wh 
Man's Word, or Sound, is the Pattern of his in Speaking, his 


Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intend to expres and 
ugnify by the Name he uſes for it; which Name he would have 


Ute, it is primarily annexed, ) and ot his own, as agreeing to 
it: To which, if his own does not exactly correſpond, it i 
faulty and inadequate. W 4r a2 fe 

5. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are 
reterred by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the Idea 
in the Mind of ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed by the 
Names we apply ro them, they may be very deficient, wrong, 
and inadequate, Becauſe they agree not to that, which rhe Mind 
deſigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which reſpect 
only, any Idea of Mode can be wrong, imperfect, or :nadequate 
And on this account, our Ideas of mixed Modes are the molt lia: 


Speaking, than knowing Right. 15 
W S. 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have of Subſtances, 


Fances, as re- the Mind a double Reference: 1. Sometimes they 
Eſences, not Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are only 


_ deltg i'd to be Pictures and Repreſentations in the 
Mind of Things that do exiſt by Ideas of tho et, 


Qu lities that are diſcoverable in them. In both which wi 
the 
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theſe Copies of thoſe Originals and Archetypes, are imperfect 
and inadequate. | | 
Firſt, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances, 
and for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, 
whereby they are of this or that Species: And Names itanding 
{or nothing but the Ideas that are in Mens Minds, they rauit 
conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eflences , as to their 
Archety pes. That Men ( eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up 


Cou. Min the Learning taught in this part of the World] do ſuppole 
that Merrtain ſpecifick Eflences of Subſtances, which each Individual, 
Au. Win its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes of, 
n be Mis ſo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought ſtrange, if 


any. one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the ſpecifick Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to 


lein Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences. Who 
very Ws there almoſt, who would not take it amils, if it ſhould de 
ther MWdoubted, whether he called himſelf Man, with any other Mean- 
ther Woe, than as having the real Eſſence of a Man? And yet if you 
, bis Niemand, what thoie real Eſſences are, tis plain Men are igno- 
| the Want, and know them not. From whence it follows, that the 
and Nea they have in their Minds, being referred to real Eſſences, 
have {Ws to Archety pes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from being 
oper {equate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Repreſenta- 


on of them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, 
Ire, as it has been ſhewn, certain Collections of {imple Ideas that 
are been obſerved or ſuppoſed conftantly to exiſt together. 
gut ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Eſſence of any Sub- 
ce; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body, would 


/ the Nepend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 
-ong, Wicir neceſſary Connexion with it be known ; as all Properties 
ind Mt a Triangle depend on, and as far as they are diſcoverable, 
(pe& Ne deducible from the complex Idea of three Lines, including 
ruate, (Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſt lia: Wiances, are not contained ſuch Ideas, on which all the other 


Walities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
en Idea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
eight, and Hardneſs ; and a Property that they look on as 
Enging, to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no 
cellary Connexion with that complex Idea, or any part of it: 
nd there is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs de- 
ends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that 
our, or that Weight depends on its Malleableneſs. And 
ſet, though we know nothing of theſe real Eflences, there is 

nothing 
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nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute ty 
forts of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The particular parcel i 
Matter, which makes the Ring I. have on my Finger, is fo. 
wardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, whey 
by it is Gold; and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, which | 
find in it, viz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardnels, Full 
lity, Fixedneſs, and change of Colour upon a flight touch d 
Mercury, Sc. This Eſſence, from which all thele Propenia 
flow, when J enquire into it, and ſearch after ir, I plainly pe. 
ceive I cannot diſcover : The fartheſt I can go, is only to Pre: 
ſame, that it being nothing but Body, its real Effence, or inter 
nal Confticucion, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be no 
thing but the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Part; 
of ncither of which, I having any diſtin& Perception at all, | 
can have no Idea of its Eflence, which is the Cauſe that it hy 

that particular ſhining Yellowneſs, a greater Weight than ay 
thing I know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to have its C 
| Jour changed by the touch of Quickſilver; If any one willfy, 
that the real Eflence, and internal Conſtitution, on which thek 
Properties depend, is not the Figure, Size, and Arangement 
Connexion of its ſolid Parts, bur ſomethingelſe, call d its pu 
ticular Form; I am farther from having any Idea of irs real I 
ſence, than I was before; for I have an Idea of Figure, Ste 
and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, tho? I have none ot the 
particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, whereby 
the Qualities above mentioned are produced; which Qualitic| 


find in that particular parcel of Matter that is on my Finger, aui 


not in another parcel of Matter, with which I cut the Pen 
write with, But when I am told, that ſomething betides the 
Figure, Size, and Poſture of the ſolid Parts of that Body, is its 


Effence, ſomething called ſubſtantial Form; of that, I conte,i 


I have no Idea at all, but only of the ſound Form; which ui 


far enough from an Idea of its real Eſſence, or Conſtitution 


The like Ignorance as I have of the real Eſſence of this parti 


cular Subſtance, I have alſo of the real Eſſence of all other nx 
_ tural ones: Of which Effences, I confeſs, I have no diſtin 


Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they ex 


mine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one 
Point, the ſame fort of Ignoranſdgece. 

S. 7. Now then, when Men apply this particular parcel d 
Matter in my Finger, a general Name already in Uſe, and de 
nominate in Gold, do they not ordinarily, or are they not ui 

derſtood to give it that Name as belonging to a particular Spec 
4. | | | ( 
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tried upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impo 
we ſhould have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made — x 
Collection of all its Properties. 


5. 9. Whoſoever firſt light on a parcel of that ſort of & 
ſtance we denote by the Word Gold, could not rationally u 
the Bulk and Figure he obſerved in that Lump, to dependon 
its real Eſſence or internal Conſtitution. Therefore thoſe ne. few 
ver went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its py. i 
lar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he abſtrady WW if 
from it, to make the complex Idea of that Species. Which bak floy 
are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes after ſuch a manner, 8 
and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow ; and the oα 14es 
to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being 
put into a pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another, but 
perhaps, added ro theſe, the Ideas of Fuſibility and Fixedneh Wi 
two other paſſive Powers, in Relation to the Operation of Fir IM Mi 
upon it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in Ag. Regia; tui 


. . Car 
other Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, i on 
changing its outward Figure or Separation of it into inſenibe . cor 

Parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put together, uſually make te ww} 


complex Idea in Mens Minds, of that fort of Body we al er, 
Gold. | : : 00 
S. Io. But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties d "y 
Bodies in general, or this fort in particular, can doubt, th rea 
this, called Gold, has infinite other Properties, not contained u ing 
that complex Idea. Some, who have examined this Species it,1 
more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as man pre 
Properties in Gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal 
Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight: And, tis probable, if 
any one knew all the Properties that are by divers Men kuonn 4a 
of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many Idea go tha 
to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; of! 
and yet, perhaps, that not be the thouſandth part of what is u it e 
be diſcovered in it. The Changes that that one Body is apt to ſta 
receive, and make in other Bodies, upon due Application, e-. Su 
ceeding far, not only what we know , but what we are apt cei 
to imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to amy ag! 
one, who will but conſider how far Men are yet from know 
ing all the Properties of that one, no very compound Figure, 
a Triangle, thought it be no ſmall Number, that are already b 1 
Mathematicians diſcovered of it, | 


5. II. 


Adequate and Iandegaate Ideas. 
. 1 t. $5 that aff our complex: Ideas of Subſtances, ' 


| allo in Mathematical igures, if we were to have ftane 65,95 Col- 
our complex Ideas of them only by collecting their leclion of 
Properties in Reference to other Figures. How their Quali- 
uneertain and imperfect would our Idea be of an bie, are all 

| Elipſi, if we had no other Idea of it, but ſome inadequate, 
few ol ĩts Properties 9 Whereas having in our 5 


plain Idea, the Whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence 


diſcover thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they 


flow, and are inſeparable from it. 


% 


Idea, or nominal Effences: = e, and 

Firſt, Simpie Ideas, which are sue, or Copies; adequate. 
but yet certainly adequate. Becauſe being intended — 
| e but the Power in Things to produce in the 
Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it is produced, 

cannot but be the Effect of that Power. So the Paper I write 
on, woo Hr Power, in the Light, (I ſpeak according to the 
common Notion of Light,) to produce in me the Senſation 
which I call White, it cannot but be the Effect of ſuch a Pow- 
er, in ſomething without the Mind, ſince the Mind has not the 
Power to produce any ſuch Idea in it ſelf, and being meant for 
nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power; that tumple Idea is 
real and 281 The. Senſation of White, in my Mind, be- 
ing the Effect of that Power, which is in the Paper to produce 
it, ĩs perfectly adequate to that Power; or elſe, that Power would 
produce a different Iden. . 

S. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Substances, Ideas of Sub- 
are Eitypes, Copies too; bur not perfect ones, not Hances are 
adequate : Which is very evident to the Mind, in e, ina 
that it plainly perceives, that whatever Collection deute. 
of ſimple Idea it makes of any Subſtance that exiſts, 


. 12. This the Mind has three ſorts of abſtract Simple Ideas 


it cannot be ſure, that it exactly anſwers all that are in that Sub- 


ſtance : Since not having tried all the Operations of all other 


Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alterations it would re 


ceive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it cannot have an cxa&t 
adequate Collection of all its active and paſſive Capacities , and 
ſo not have an adequate complex Idea of the Powers of any Subs 


ſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which its that fort of complex 
| Idea of Subſtances we have. And, after all, if we could have 


and actually had, in our complex Idea, an exact Collection of 
all the ſecondary Qualities or * of any Subſtance, wa 
| | | JI: 
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ſhould not yet thereby have un Idea of the Eflence of 
Thing. For ſince the Powers or Gaba 2 
by us, are not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, but depend 
on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatſoever: of theſe 
Qualities, cannot be the real Eſſence of that Thing. W hereby 
it is plain, that our ideas of Subſtances are not adequate; are 
not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a Man has 
no _ * Subſtance in general, nor knows what Subſtance iʒ 
TIS S. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Rels 
Ideas of Modes tions, are Originals, and Archerpes; are not Copies, 
and Relati- nor made after the Pattern of any real Exiſtence, 
ent, are Ar- to which the Mind intends them to be. confor. 

chetypes , and mable, and exactly to anfwer; Theſe being ſuch 
cannot but be Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind it {lf 
adequate. puts together, and ſuch Collections, that each of 

. them contains in it preciſely all that the Mind in. 
tends it ſhould, they are Archety pes and Eſſer ces of Modes that 
may exiſt; and fo are deſigned only for, and belong only to 
ſuch Modes, as when they do exiſt, have an exact Conformity 
with thoſe complex Ideas, The ideas therefore of Modes and 
Relations, cannot but be adequate. y 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


Truth and S. 1, Hough Truth and Falſhood belong, 
Fa ſpood pro- in Propriety of Speech, only to Pro- 
perl beleng te J poſitions; yet Idea are oftentimes 
Frogeſitions. termed true or falſe, (as what Words are there not 
uſed wich great Latitude, and with ſome Devia. 

tion from their ſtri& and proper Signiſications? ) Tnougb, | 
think, that when Idea themſelves are termed true or falſe, there 

is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is the Foundation 
of that Denomination : As we ſhall ſee, it we examine the par- 

ticular Occaſions, wherein they come to be called true or falle. 

In all which, we ſhall find ſome kind of Affirmation, or Nega- 

tion, Which is the Reaſon of that Lenomination. For our 


Leas, being nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions = "= 
ö Minds, 


\ 
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| Minds, cannot properly and fimply in themſelves be faid to be 
true or falſe, no more than a ſingle Name of any thing can be 


laid to be true or falſe. 


6. 2. Indeed, both Idea and Words may be ſaid Metaphyſical 


to be true in 4 wag, — x Senſe of the Word Truth con- 
 fains à tacit 
Propoſition. 


Truth, as all other Things, that any way exiſt, 
are ſaid to be true; . e. really to be ſuch as they 
exiſt. Though in Thi 

Senſe, there is, perhaps, a ſecret Reference to our 


upon as the Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a men- 


hings called true, even in that 


tdeas, look d 


tal Propoſition, though it be uſually not taken notice of. 


8. 3. But tis not in that metaphyſical Senſe of 
Truth, which we enquire here, when we examine; 
| Whether our ea are capable of being true or falſe ; 
but in the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe 
Words: And fo I fay, that the Ideas in our Minds, 
being only ſo many Perceptions, or Appearances 


Mind paſles ſome Judgment on them; that is, a 


8. 4 Whenever the Mind refers any of its 
Ideas to any thing extraneous to them, they are 


then capable to be called true or falſe, Becaulc the 
Mind in ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Suppoſi- 


tion of their Conformity to that Thing : Which 
+ Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe ; lo the Idea them- 
4 ſelyes come to be denominated; The moſt uſual Caſes wherein 


$ this happens, are theſe following : = 

t 8. 5. Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea 
* it has, conformable to that in other Mens Minds, cal- 
led by the fame common Name; v. g. when the 


Mind intends or judges its Ideas of Fuſtice, Tempe- 
n WW .rance, Religion, to be the fame with what other 
Mien give thoſe Names to. 5 
. Secondly; When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it 
has in it ſelf, to be conformable to ſome real Exiſtence, 
Thus the two Ide, of a Man, and a Centaur, 


2 


there, none of them are falſe. The Idea of a Ce 
no more Falſhood in it, when it appears in our Minds, than the 
Name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by 
our Mouths, or written on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood, ly- 
ng always in (ome Affirmation, or Negation, Mental or Ver- 
bal; our Ideas are not capable, any of them, of bring 


ſomething of them. | 


No Idea, 
Appearance in 
the Mind, true 


or Jalſe. 


ntaur having 


Ideas referred 
to any thing, 


may be 
or falſe. 


Other Mens I- 
deas, real Exi- 
ſteuce and ſup. 
poſed real Ef. 
ſences, are 

what Alen - 
ſuallr refer l- 


deas 70, 


| luppoſed to be thi Ideld of teal Subſtances, arc the one tte, 


falſe, till the 


rms or denies 


As n 


true 


and 


the 
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the other falſe; the one having's Conformity to what has really 
exiſted, the other not. A ot JTAG C324: ane ; 11 15 3 TY : 1 
Thirdly, Wren the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real 


Conſtitution, and Eſſence of any thing, whereon all its Proper. 


ties depend: And thus the greateſt part, if not all our Ideas of 
J /// P 000701550, 0 
N S. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind is very apt 
The Cauſe of tacitly to make concerning its own Ideas.” But yet, 
ſuch Refe- if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, 
rences. fk not only, concerning its abſtract complex Idea. 
For the natural Tendency of the Mind being to- 
wards Knowledge; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by, 
and dwell upon only particular Things, its Progreſs would 
ve'y {low, and its Work endleſs: Therefore to ſhorten its way 
to Knowledge, and make each Perception the more comprehen- 
ſive ; the firſt Thing it does, as the Foundation of the eaſier en- 
larging its Knowledge, either by Contemplation of the Things 
ee, that it would know, or Conference with others a- 
bout them, is to bind them into Bundles, and rank them ſo in- 
to Sorts, that what Knowledge it gets of any of them, it may 
thereby with Aſſurance extend to all of that ſort; and ſo ad- 
vance by larger Steps in that, which is its great Buſineſs, Know- 
ledge. This, as I have elſewhere ſhewed, is the Reaſon why we 
collect Things under comprehenſive Idea, with Names annexed 
to them, into Genera and Species, i. e. into Kinds and Sorts, 


S. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of 


the Mind, and oblerve that Courſe it uſually takes in its Way 
to Knowledge, we ſhall, I think, find, that the Mind having 
got any Idea, which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Con. 
templation or Diſcourſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract 
it, and then get a Name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Storehouſe 
the Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a fort of Things, o 
which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it is, that we 
may often obſerve, that when any one ſees anew Thing of a Kind 
that he knows not, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that 
Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if the Name carried with 
it the Knowledge of the Species, or the Efſence of it, whereof it is 
indeed uſed as the Mark, and is generally ſuppoſed annexed to i. 

S. 8. But this abſtract Idea being ſomething in 
The Cane of the Mind between the Thing that exiſts, and the 
se Rife» Name that is given to it ; it is in our Ideas, that 
Fences. both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the 


Propriety or Intelligibleneſs of our Speaking, con- 
{ ſts. And hence it is, that Men are fo forward to ſuppolc, that 
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the abſtract 1deas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to 
the Things exiſting without them, to which, they are referr'd ; 
and are the ſame alſo, to which the Names they give them, do, 
by the Uſe and Propriety of that Language, belong. For with- 
out this double Conformity of their Ideas, they find they ſhould 
both think amiſs of Things in themſelves, and talk of them 
unintelligibly to others. 5 
. 9. Fixſt then, I ſay, That when the Truth of Simple Ideas 
our Ideas 2 judged of, by the Conformity they have to M9) be falſe, 
dle Ideas which other Men have, and commonly ſignify *" Refcrence 
by the ſame Name, they may be any of them falſe. ; But : 4 others of 
yet ſimple Ideas are leaſt of all liable to be ſo miſta- \* = 155 
ken : Becauſe a Man by his Senſes, and every Day's % 0% 7 
Obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf what the 3 /. 5 
ſimple Ideas are, which their ſeveral Names that 
are in common Uſe ſtand for, they being but few in Number, 
and ſuch, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by 
the Objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom, 
that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Ideas; or applies 
| 'the Name Red, to the Idea of Green; or the Name Sweet, to 
the Idea Bitter: Much leſs are Men apt to confounꝗ the Names 
of Ideas, belonging to different Senſes; and call a Colour, by the 
Name of a Taſte, Sc. whereby it is evident, that the ſimple 
Ideas they call by any Name, are commonly the ſame that o- 
thers have and mean, when they uſe the ſame Names, 
8. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be 
falſe in this RejpeRt ; and the complex Ideas of mixed Ideas of mix- 
Modes, much mare than thoſe of Subſtances : Becauſe «ed Modes moſt 13 
in Subſtances, ( eſpecially thoſe which the common 4 ble to be BY 
and unborrowed Names of any Language are ap- falſe in this | 
phed to ) ſome remarkable ſenſible Qualities, ſer- Sex ſe. 
ving ordinarily to diſt inguiſh one ſort from ano- 
ther, ealily preſerve thoſe, who take any Care in the Uſe of 
tbeir Words, from applying them to ſorts of Subſtances to 
which they do not at all belong. But in mixed Modes, we are 
much more uncertain, it being not ſo eaſy to determine of ſe veral 
s Actions, whether they are to be called Fuſtice, or Cruelty  Libe- 
rality, or Prodigality, And fo in referring our Ideas to thoſe of 
other Men, calf by the ſame Names, ours may be faiſe; and 
the Idea in our Minds, which we expreſs by the Word, Fuſtice, 
may, perhaps, be that which ought to have another Name. 
S. II. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed | 
ades are more liable than any ſort, to be dif- ro hs Fay be 
&rent from thaſe af other Men, Which are marked r falt, 
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778 Of Trae and Falſe Ideas: 
by the fame Names: This at leaſt is certain, That ebs ſor: o 
Falſhood j mach more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed 
Modes, than to any other. When a Maa is thought to have a 
falſe Idea of Fuſtice, or Gratitule, or Glory, it is for no other 
Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of thoſe 


Names are the Signs of in other Men. 


S. 12. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, 


Aud why. That the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, being 


Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a 
4 . — 


Collection of (imple Hen; and fo the Eſſence of eac 
being made by Men alone, whereof we have no other ſenſible 


Standard exiſting any where, but the Name it ſelf, or the Def. 


nition of that Name: We have nothing elſe to refer theſe our 


Ideas of mixed Modes to, as a Stan 7 to which _ would 
conform them, but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought to uſe 


thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significations; and to, as our 


, 


Heas conform, or differ from them, they paſs for true or falſe, 
And thus much concerning the Truth and Falſbood of our Ideas 


in Reference to their Names. 


S. 13. Secondly, As to the Trach and Falſho 


Ait referred to rea! of our Ideas, im Reference to the real Exzſtence of 


Friſtences, none of Things, when that 1s made the Standard of 
our Ideas can be their Truth, none of them can be termed talſe, 


falſe, but thoſe of but only dra plex Heat of Subſtances: 


dubfances, 8. 14. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas being barely 


_ Firft, Simple l. ſuch Perceptions, as God as fitted us to receive, 
Eeas in this Senſe and given Power to external Objects to pro- 
vot faiſe, and why. duce in us by eſtabliſhed Laws and Ways, ſuit- 
3 . able to his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, though 
incom prehenſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but 
in ſuch Appearances as are produced in us, and muſt be ſuit- 


able to thoſe Powers he has placed in external Objects, or elſe 


they could not be produced in us: And rhus anſwering thoſe 
Powers, they are what they ſhould be, true Idea. Nor do they 
become liable to any Imputatiqn of Fa/ſhood, it the Mind (as 
in moſt Men I believe it hos f Sides theſe Idea to be in the 
Things themſelves. For God, in his Wiſdom, having ſet them 
as Marks of Diſtinction in Things, whereby we may be able to 
diſcern one Thing from another, and fo chuſe any of them for 


our Uſes, as we have Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our | 
_Gmple Ide, whether we think; that the Les of Blue be in the 
Violet ir ſelf, oc in our Mind only; and only the Power of 


producing it be the Texture of its Parts, reflecting the * 
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cles of Light, after a certain Manner, to be in the Violet it 
ſell. For that Texture in the Object, by a regular and con- 
tint Operation producing the ſame ſdea of Blue in us, it ſerves 
vs to 'diftinguifh; by our Eyes, that from any other Thing, 
whether that diſtinguiſhing Mark, as it is really in the Violer, 
be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or elſe that very Colour, 
the Idea whereof (which is in us) is the exact Reſemblance. And 
it is equally” from that Appearance to be denominated Blue, 
whether it be that real Colour, or only a peculiar Texture in 
it, that cauſes in us that es: Since the Name Blue notes pro- 
| perly nothing, but that Mark of Diſtinction that is in a Violet, 
| diſcernible only by our Eyes, whatever it conſiſts in, that be- 
ing beyond our Capacities diſtinctly to know, and, perhaps, 

would be of ges Uſe to us, if we had Faculties tu diſcern, 


S. 15. Neither would it carry any Impurtation , 
| of Falſbood to our fimple Idea, if by the different Though one 
Structure of our Organs, it were ſo ordered, Phat Man's Idea of 
the ſame Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens Minds Blue ſpould be 
different Ideas at the ſame time; v. g. if the Idea eren: from 
| that a Violer produced in one Man's Miad by his er . 
Eyes, were the fame that a Marigold produced in 
another Man's, and vice vers4. For ſince this could never be 
known ; becauſe one Man's Mind could not paſs into another 
| Man's Body, to perceive that Appearances were produced by 
| thoſe Organs ; neither the Ideas hereby, nor the. Names would 
be at all confounded, or any Falſhoo4 be in either. For all 
Things that had the Texture of a Violet, producing conſtantly 
the Idea which he called Blue; and thoſe which had the Tex- 
ture of a Marigold, producing conſtantly the Les which he as. 
conſtantly called 7ellow, whatever thoſe Appearances were in 
his Mind, he would be able as regularly to diſtinguith Things 
for his Uſe by thoſe Appearances, and underſtand and 19 
thoſe Diſtinctions, marked by the Names Blue and Nllow, as if 
the Appearances, or Ideas in his Mind, received from thoſe two 
Flowers, were exactly the fame with the Idea in other Mens 
Minds. I ain nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the fenlible 
 Hdeas produced by any Object in different Mens Minds, are 
moſt commonly very near and undiſcernibly alike. For which 
Opinion, I think, there might be many Reaſons offer'd : But 
that being beſides my preſent Buſineſs, 1 ſhall not trouble my 
Reader wih them; but only Mind him, chat the contrary Sup- 
Polvion, if it could be proved, is of lie Uſe, either for the 
24 Improve 
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360 Of True aud Falſe Ideas. 
Improvement of our Knowledge, or Conveniency of Liſe; 
and ſo we need not trouble our ſelves to examine it. 
een 38. 16. From what has deen ſaid concerning 
Hrſ, Simple our fimple Ideas, I think it evident, That our or 
Ideas in th ple Ideas can none of them be falſe, in Reſpect of Things 
Senſe mot exiſting without us. For the Truth of theſe A 
fall, nd pearances, or Perceptions in our Minds, conſit. 
h. ing, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwer. 
Al ble to the Powers in external Objects, to pro. 
duce by our Senies ſuch Appearances in us, and each of them be. 
Ing in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produced 
ity and which alone it repreſents, it cannot upon that Account, or 
asreferr'd to ſuch a Pattern, be Falſe. Blue or Tellom, Bitter or Sweet, 
can never be falſe Ideas, theſe Perceptions in the Mind are juſt ſuch 
as they are there, anſwering the Powers appointed by God to pro. 
duce them; and ſo are truly what they are, and are intended to 
be. Indeed the Names may bedilapply'd ; but that in this Re. 
ſpect, makes no Falſhood in the Ideas : As if a Man ignorant in 
the Engliſh Tongue, ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. 
S8. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas of 
| Secondly, Modes, in Reference to the Eſſence of any Thing realy 
Modes not exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever complex Idea 
falſe, I have of any Mode, it hath no Reference to any 
ACTON; Pattern exiſting, and made by Nature: It is not 
ſuppoſed to contain in it any other Ideas, than what it hath ; nor 
ro repreſent any thing, but ſuch a Complication of Ideas as it 
does, Thus when 1 have the Idea of ſuch an Action of a Man, 
who forbears to afford himſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, 
aud other Conveniencies of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate will 
ſufficient to ſupply, and his Station requires, I have no falſe Idea; 
but ſuch an one as repreſents an Action, either as I find or ima- 
gine it; and fo is capable of neither Truth, or Falſbood. But when 
I give the Name Frugality, or Vertue, to this Action, then it may 


be called a falſe Idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 


Idea, to which, in Propriety of Speech, the Name or Frugality 
doth belong; or to be conformable to that Law, which is the 

Standard of Vertue and Vice, 7 N 
S. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances, 


Thiraly. Ideas being all referred to Fatterns in Things themſelves, may 


of Subſtances be falſe. That they are all falſe, when looked up- 
when falſe. on as the Repreſenrations of the unknown Eſſences 
of 'Tnings, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing 


do be ſaid of it. 1 all thetefure paſs oyer that chimerical Suppo- 


fat on, 


==. 


ne 
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ſition and conſider them as Collections of ſimple Ideas in the 
Mind, taken from Combinations of ſimple Ideas exiſting together 
conſtantly in Things, of, which Patterns they are the ſuppoſed 
Copies : And this Reference of them, to the Exiſtence of Things, 
they are falſe Ideas. 1. When they put together {imple Ideas, which 
zn the real Exiſtence of Things have no Union; as when to the 
Shape and Size that exiſt together in a Horſe, is joined, in the ſame 
complex Idea, the Power of barking like a Dog: Which three 
Ideas, however put together into one in the Mind, were never 
united in Nature; and this therefore may be called a falſe Idea of 
an Horſe, 2. Ideas of Subſtances are, in this Reſpect, allo falſe, 
 whenfromany Collection of ſimple Ideas that do always exiſt to- 
gether, there is ſeparated, by a direct Negation, any other {imple 
Idea which is conſtantly joined with them. Thus, it to Extenſion, 
Solidity, Fuſibility, the peculiar Weightineſs, and yellow Colour 
of Gold, any one join in his Thoughts the Negation of a great 
Degree of Fixedneſs chan is in Lead or Copper; he may be faid 
to have a falſe complex Idea, as well as when he joins to thoſe o- 
| ther ſimple ones, the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs. For ei- 
ther way, the complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſimple ones 
as have no Union in Nature, may be termed falſe. But if he 
leave out of this his complex Idea, that of Fixedneſs quite, with- 
out either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt 
in his Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on, as an inadequate and 
imperlect Idea, rather than a falſe one; ſince though it contains 
not all the ſimple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together but what do really exiſt together. 
8. 19. Though in Compliance with the ordi- Trutb or Fel- 
nary. way of Speaking, I have ſhewed in what ood always 
Senſe; and upon what Ground our Ideas may be ſuppoſes Afﬀer- 
ſometimes called erue, or falſe ; yer if we will look mation or Ne- 
a little nearer into the Matter in all Caſes, where gation. 
any Idea is call'd true, or falſe, it is from ſome Judg- 
ment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true 
or falſe. For Truth or Fa'ſhood, being never without ſome Affirma- 
tion or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found, but where 
Signs are joined or ſeparated, according to the Agreement, or 
Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for. The Signs we 
chic fly uſe, are either Ideas, or Words, wherewith we make ei- 
| ther mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in ſo joining or 
ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives. as the Things they itand for, 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and Falſpood in the contra- 


1 


| Ty, as ſhall be more fully ſhewed hercafter. 


ſomething: Nor yet if they have any thing in them, differ 


But the Miſtake and Falſhood is. 


Secondly When made up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple ones, a 
. Jo real Exi- à Species of Creatures realy exiſting; 'as when it joins 
t bey ap nor. Fixedneſs of Gold. 


Judge 


Ven judged the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting; When at lealt WW 
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e S. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our 
Ideas in them - Minds, whether conformable or not to the Exiſt. 
ſelves neither ence of Things, or to any Ideas in the Minds of 
true nor falſe. other Men, cannot properly for this alone be cal. 
+. led falſe. For theſe Repreſentations, if they habe 
nothing in them, but what is really exiſting'in Things with: 
out, cannot be thought falſe, being exact Repreſentations of 
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from the Reality of hs can they properly be ſaid 0K 
falſe Repreſentations, or Idea of Things, they do not repreſent, 


S. 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any Lies, 
But are falſe, it judges and concludes i #he ſame that &; in othe 
Firſt, When Mens Minds, ſignified by the ſame Name; or that i: 
judged agree- is conformable to the ordinary received Sig nifica. 
able to ans- tion or Definition of that Word, when indeed it 
rher Max's I- is not: Which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in mixed 
dea without Modes, though other Ideas alſo are liable to it. 
being ſo. © S:. 22. Secondy, When it having a complex 147 


Jaaged to agree Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree u 
Fence, when the Weight of Tin to the Colour, Fuſibility, and 


ee When S. 23. Thirdy, When in its complex Idea, it hu 
ade. united a certain Number of ſimple Ideas, that do 
quare, with. really exiſt together in ſome for of Creature, 
out being ſo. but has alſo left out others, as much inſeparable, 
it judges thy to be a perfect compleat Idea, of 4 ſit 
ef things which really it % noe ; v. g. having joined the Ideas af 
Subſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes 
that complex Idea to be the compleat Idea of Gold, when yt 
ics peculiar Fixednefs and Solubility in Aqua Regia, are as inſe Wt 
parable from thoſe other Keas or Qualities of that Body, as they it, 1 
are one from another. ; tic 
S. 24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greate!, the 1: 
Fourthly, mhen J judge, that thy complex Idea contains in it | 


r repreſent jt contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties whial 

the real EL flow from its real Eſſence and Conſtitution. | 

ſence. ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties; for tho 
Properties confiſting moſily in the active and pi 

ave Powers, it has, in Reference to other Fhinge, all _ „ Ney 
Fo : Vv uiganln 


volgatly known of any one Body, and of which the com 
A of that kind of Things is uſually made, are but a very few, 
in Odrtpatifon of what a Man, that hus feveral ways tried and 


the choſt expert Man knows, are but few, in Compariſon of 
wit ate feally in that Body, and depend on its internal or ef 
ential Conſtitution. The Efence of a Triangle, lies in a very 
little Compals, conſiſts in a very few Iden, ; three Lines inchu- 
ding a * make up that Eflence : But the Properties that 


| enumerated. So I imagine ft is in Subſtances, rheir real Effences 
le in a little Compilſs ; though the Properties flowing from 
| that internal Conſtitution, are endleſs. =” 

S. 25. To conclude, a Man having no Notion Ideas, when 

| of any Thing without him, bur by the Idea he =. 

| bas of it in his Mind, (which Idea be has a Pow- 9 
| er to call by what Name he pleaſes) he may, indeed, make an 
Ales neither anſwering the Reality of Things, nor agreeing to 
the Idea commonly ſignified by other Peoples Words; but can- 
not make a wrong or Falſe Jdea of a Thing which is no other- 


fame an Idea of the Legs, Arms, and Body of a Man, an 
pin to this a Horſe Head and Neck, 1 do not make a falſe Idea 


when I call it a Man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to re- 
preſent ſome real Being without me, or to be the ſame Idea that 
(others call by the fame Name; in either of theſe Caſes, I ma) 
err. And upon this account it is, that it comes to be E 
12 falſe Idea ; though, indeed, the Falſhvod lies not in the Idea, 
bur in that racir mental Propoſition, wherein a Conformity and 
Reſemblance is attributed to it, which it has nor. But yet, if 
having framed ſuch an Ideas in my Mind, without thinking, 


ile Neither that Exiſtence, or the Name Man or Tartar, belongs to 
ney it, I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be juſtly thought tanta- 


pticalin the Naming ; but not erroneous in my Judgment; not 


ter, the Idea any way falſe... | 
. 26 Upon the whole Matter, I think, That Move properly 
eat four Teas, as they are conſidered by the Mind, ei- 10 be cated 
nich ber in Reference to the proper Signification of R'2%* or 

„ beir Names, or in Reference to the Reality of Meng. 

doe Things, may very fitly be called righe or grong Ideas, 


According as they agree or diſagree to thole Patterns to which 


* falſes 
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d it, knows of chat one ſort of Things; and all chat 


| flow from this Eſſence, are more than can be eaſily known, or 


| viſe known co him, bur by the Lars he bas of it. ». g. Wben 


(of any thing; becauſe it repreſents nothing without me. But 


i" hey are referred. But if any one had rather call them erve or 


RTE. INT ITO og 
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mental Propoſition. - The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, fin, 


themſelves right; and the Knowledge about them, right andtrye 


. 25 or > > — 5 r ' 
r 3 * 5 15 
* 


and will by the Authority of Reaſon forwardly condemn, though 
hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 
from Self. of fair Minds, and not given up to the over · ween. 


 Arguings, and is aſtoniſh'd at the Obſtinacy of a 1 Mu, 


him as clear as Day- light. 


falſe; tis fit he uſe a Liberty, Which every one has, to 

Things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt 5 though in Prot 
Speech, Trath ox-Falſbood,- will, I think, ſcarce agree to then, 
but as they, ſome way or-other, vertually contain in them ſogy 


ly: conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs * e ones, Whereig 
inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All other Ideas ate in 


Knowledge: But when we come to refer them to any thing, a; 
to their Patterns and Archety pes, then they are capable 5 be 
ing wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuch Archetypes. 
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G 
of; the Aſſociation of Ideas: 


Something . 8. 1. Here is ſcarce any one that does nt 
Pe I | obſerve ſomething that ſeems odd u 
* „bie and e e ic df really Kaan. 
x gant in the Opinions, Reaſonings, an ions 

other Men. The leaſt F [oF of this kind, it SY different frau 
his own, every one is quick-{ighted enough: to eſpy in anothe, 


he be guilty of much greater Unreaſonableneſs in his own Te 
nets and Conduct, which he never perceives, and will ven 


* 


58, . T procends nor wholly from Sell. ore, 
Not wholly though that has often a great Hand in it. Men 
love. ing of Selt flattery, are frequently guilty of it; 
and in many Caſes one with Amazement hears che 


who yields not to the Evidence of Reaſon, though laid bebt 


S. 3. This fort of Mnreaſonableneſs is uſual 

Nor from E-. imputed to Education and Prejudice, and for de 
iucation, moſt part truly enough, though that reaches nd 

| the bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinch 5 

enongn whence it ri es, or wherein it lies. Education is oft 


righily aſſigned for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good genen 4 
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Name for the thing it ſelf: But yet, I think, he ought to look 
'a little farther, who would trace this ſort of Madneſs to the 
Root io ſprings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew whence this 
Flaw bas its Original in very ſober and rational Minds, and 
whitein it conliſts. oy A Dro | 


$4: I ſhall. be pardon'd for calling it by ſo A degree of 
bar a Name as Madneſs, when it is conſidered, Madness. 
| that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that Name, and 4 * 
zs really. Madneſs; and there is ſcarce a Man fo free from it, 
but that if he ſhould always, on all Occaſions, argue or do as 
| in ſome Caſes he conſtantly does, would not be thought fitter 
| for Bedlam, than Civil Converſation. I do not here mean when 
be is under the Power of an unruly Paſſion, but in the ſteady 
calm Courſe of his Life. That which will yet more opologize 
| for this harſh Name, and ungrateful Imputation on the great- 
eſt part of Mankind is, that enquiring a little by the be into 
| the Nature of Madnels, B. 2. c. 11. S. 13. I found it to ſoring 
from the very fame Root, and to depend on the very ſame 
| Cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This Conſideration of the 


ting it ſelf, at a time when I thought not the leaſt on the 
0 WE Subj which I am now treating of, ſuggeſted it to me. And 
it this be a Weakneſs to which all Men are ſo liable; if this 
of WF be a Taint which fo univerſally infects Mankind, the greater 
Care ſhould be taken to lay it open under its due Name, 
6 | _ to excite the greater Care in its Prevention an 
p \ re. $4 + . * 3 5 | : : 85 | 

[6 8. 5. Some of our Ideas have a natural Correſpon- From 4 

cy dence and Connexion one with another: It is the wrong Conne- 


| Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to trace theſe, * of Ideas, 
and hold them together in that Union and Corre- 

len WF ſpondence which is founded in their peculiar Beings. Beſides 

een. this, there is another Connexion of Ideas wholly owing to 

it; WW Chance or Cuſtom ; Ideas that in themſelves are not at a'l of 

| kin, come to be fo united in ſome Mens Minds, that *cis very 

hard to ſeparate them, they always keep in Company, and the 

one no ſooner at any time comes into the Under ſtanding, but 

its Aſſociate appears with it; and if they are more than two, 

| which are thus united, the whole Gang, always inſeparable, 

ſheu/ themſelves together. „ 

S. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not Tha con- : 

| ally'd by Nature, the Mind makes in it ſelf cither nex:on how 1 

voluntarily, or by Chance; and hence it comes in , 14 

their ö 

; 


different Men to be very different, according to 
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their different Inclinatians, Educations, Intereſts, Ge. Cuſton 
ſettles Habits of Thinking in the e as well as of 
determining in the Will, and of Motions in t cine al 
which ſeems to be but Trains of Motion in the Animal Spirit, 
which once ſer a going, continue in the ſame Steps they hay, 
bern uſed to, which by often treading, are worn into a {moarh 
Path, and the Motion in it becomes eay, and as it Were na, 
tural. As far as we can comprehend Thinking, thus Idea kem 
to be produced in qut Minds; or if they are not, this muy 
ſerve to explain their following one another in an habityz) 
Train, when once they are put into that Tract, as well wi 
does to explain fuch Motions of the Bady. A Muſician uſed 
to any Tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his Head, 
the Ideas of the ſeveral Notes of it will follow one another or. 
derly in his Underſtanding, without any Care or Attention, 4 
regularly as his Fingers move orderly over the Keys of the Os 
ancto play out the une he has begun, though his unattentive 
Thoughts be elfewhere a wandzring. Whether the natural 
Cauſe of theſe Ideas, as well as of that regular Dancing of hi 
Fingers, be the Motion of his Animal Spirits, I will not deter 
mine, how probable ſoever, by this Inſtance, it appears to be 
ſo : Buf this may help us a little to conceive of intellectual Ha. 

bits, and of the tying together of Idea. 
S. 7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them 
Some Anti- made by Cuſtom in the Minds of moſt Met, I 
$arhres an ef- think no Body will queſtion, who has well con- 
fed of ir. ſider'd himſelf or others; and to this, perhaps 
might be juſtly attributed moſt of the Sympathie 
and Antipathies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongh, 
and produce as regular Effects as if ney were natural, and ar 
therefore called fo, though they at firſt had no other Original 
bur the accidental Connexion of two Ideas, which either the 
Strength of the firſt Impreſſion, or future Indulgence fo united, 
that they always afterwards kept Company together in thut 


Man's Mind, as if they were but one Idea. I ſay; moſt of the if 


Antipathies, I do not {ay all, for ſome of them are truly natural, 
depend upon our original Conſtitution, and are born with u; 
but a great patt of thoſe which are counted natural, would 
have been known to be from unhecded, though, perhaps, earl 

Impreſſions, or wanton Phancies at firſt, which would have 
been acknowledged the Original of them, if they had bel 
warily obſerved. A grown Perſon ſurfciting with Honey, 10 
ſooner hears the Name of it, but his Phancy eee ee 
Ie ckn 
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Sickneſs and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the 
very Idas of it; other Ideas of Diſlike, and Sickneſs, and Vo- 
miting, preſently accompany it, and he is ditturb'd, but he knows 
from whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tell how he got 
this Indiſpoſition: Had this happen'd to him by an over Doſe 
of Honey, when a Child, all the ſame Effects would have fol- 
lowed, but the Cauſe would have been miftaken, and the An- 
a counted natural. : 8 Ma" 
5. 8, I mention this not out of any great Neceſſity there is 
in this preſent Argument, to diſtinguiſh nicely between natural 
and acquired Antipathies, but I take notice of it for another 
Purpoſe, (vz.) that thoſe who have Children, or the Charge 
of their Education, would think it worth their while diligently 
o watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of 
lea in the Minds of young People. This is the Time moſt 
ſuſceptible of laſting Impreſſions; and though thoſe relating to 


"_ 


cd againſt, yer I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate 
more peculiarly to the Mind, and terminate in the Underltand- 
ing, or Paſſions, have been much leſs heeded than the thing de- 
lerves ; nay, thoſe relating purely to the Underſtanding, have; 
$1 ſuſpect, been by moſt Men wholly overlook'd, 
S. 9. This mw Connexion in our Minds of 4 great 

| Ideas in themſelves, looſe and independent one of Cauſe of Er- 
mother, as ſuch an Influence, and is of fo great . 
| Force to ſet us awry in our Actions, as well Mo- 
nl as Natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Notions themſelves, 
| that perhaps there is not any one thing that deſerves more to be 
boked after. 2 

H. 10. The Ideas of Goblines and Sprights, have 1fance;. 
really no more to do with Darkneſs, than Light; 
yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often on the Mind of 
[a Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never 
de able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives, but Dark- 
nels ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe frightful Ideas, 
ind they ſhall be fo joined, that he can no more bear the one 
than the other. 1 

S. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks 
on the Man and that Action over and over, and by rumina- 
ung on them ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, ſo cements thoſe 
two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 
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the Health of the Body, are by diſcreet People minded and fen- 


thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffered, 
omes into his Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes 
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cent Occaſions, and Quarrel 


Graves. 


them, but has as much an Averſion for the one as the other 
Trnus Hatreds are often RE from ſlight and almoſt inno. 
5 propagated and continued in the 


, 2 99 TE 
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5. 12. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſe in any Place le 
faw his Friend die in ſuch a Room; though theſe have in Na. 


ture nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of the 
Place accurs to his Mind, it brings ( the i ira being once 
made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with ir, he'confoungs 
them in his Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other, 

S. 13. When this Combination is ſertled, and 


_ Why Time Whilſt it laſts, it is not in the Power of Reaſon w 
cure ſome help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it 
Diſerder in Ideas in our Minds, when they are there, will ops 
che Mins rate according to their Natures and Circumſtance; 
which Reaſe® and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time cures ce: 
cut. tain Affections, which Reaſon, though in the 


light, and allow'd to be ſo, has not Power over, 
nor is able againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt u 
hearken to it in other Caſes. The Death of a Child, that ws 
the daily Delight of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy of her Soul, 
rends from her Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, and 


gives her all the Torment imaginable: Uſe the Conſolations of 
Realon in this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one 


on the Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Diſcourles , the 
Pain of his Joints rearing aſunder. Till time has by Diſule ſe 
parated the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs from the Ida 
of the Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, though 
never ſo reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome in whom 
the Union between theſe Idea, is never diſſolved, ſpend ther 
Lives in Mourning, and carry an incurable Sorrow to tber 
S. 14. A Friend of mine knew one perfect) 
Farther In- Cared of Madneſs by a very harſh and offenkive 
ſances of the Operation. The Gentleman, who was thus re 
Effe# of the covered, with great Senſe of Gratitude and Ac 


Aſſeciatton of kyowledgment, owned the Cure all his Life at 
ter, as the greateſt Obligation he could have fe. 
: ceived ; but whatever Gratitude and Reaſon lug 
geſted to him, he could never bear the Sight of the Operator: 
That Image brought back with it the Idea of that Agony whid 
he ſuffer'd from his Hands, which was too mighty and into 
rable for kim to endu e. 


Ideas. 


§. I} 
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' 5chool to their Books they were corrected. ſor, ſo join thoſe 
dies together, that a Book becomes their Peet, and they are 
never "reconciled 10 the Study and Uſe of thery all their Lives 
iter; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, which 
ether wiſe poſfibly they might have made the great Pleaſure. of 
their Lives. There are Rooms convenjent enough, that ſo 

Men cannot Study in, and Faſhions of Veſſels, Which thougl 
never ſo clean and commodious, they cannot Drink out of, and 
that by Reaſon of ſome actidental idea which are annexed tg 


| them, and make them offenſive 5, and who. is there that hath 
) not obſerved ſome Man to flag at the Appearance, or in the 


i ec O | 
a urns and Steps of all his Dances, that though in that Cham 
: W ber he could Dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt 
„chat Trunk was there, nor could he perform well in any other 
h place, unlefs' that, or ſome ſuch other Trunk had its due Poſi- 
m tion in the Room. If this Story ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſ- 
ir i ed N. with ſome comical Circumſtances, a little beyond pre- 
ir WW cile Nature; I anſwer for my felf, that I had ir ſome Years 


lince from a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own Know- 


ly WW ledge, as T report it; and I dare fay, there are very few inqui- 
" fitive Perſons, who read ' this, who have not met with Ac- 
fe. counts, if not Examples of this Nature, that may parallel, ot 
1 at leaſt juſtify this. 22 8 e 45 


Matter be ſtrongly joined either by Education o 
moch Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combined in the Mind, what 
| Notions; what Reaſonings; will there be about ſeparate Spirits? 
& Guſtom frotti the very T have join d Figure and 
3 ape 
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| Company of ſome certain Perſon: not otherwiſe ſuperior to him; 
bos becauſe having once on ſome occaſion got rhe Aſcendant, 
ſtbe [dex of Authority and Diſtance goes along wich that of the 

N Perſon, and he that has been thus ſubjected, is not able to ſe- 
V NE EE 
. 16. Inſtances of theſe kind are {6 plentiful every-where;, 
dar if Jadd one more, it is only for the pleaſant Oddneſs-of 

WW it. It isof a young Gentleman, who having learnt to Dance, 
and that to gteat Perfection, there happened to ſtand an old 
Trunk in the Room where he learnr. The Nes of this remark- 


Ale piece ot Houſhold. Stuff, had ſo mixed it ſelf with the 


8. 17: Intellectual Habits and Defects this way IU Influence 


* Pio | = 
= contracted, are not lefs frequent and powerful, 97 inteile- | 
— though leſs obſerved. Let the Idea of Being and Gul Habug, 


one Body, in two Places at 


_ Quirg,! . ents V 


When two things in themſelves disjoined, appear to the Sight 
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V begehen 'the Mind, and t 
once; ſhall unexamined be — ner 
n implicit'Faich, when ever that ima. 


for à certain Truth by an ' 
dictates and demands Aſſent without En. 
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gim d infallible Per 


EY Fr uo Hog 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Con, 
Obſervable in binations of lde will be found to eſtabliſh thei, 
different | reconciſiable Oppoſition between different Secs of 


Seck. Philoſophy and Rehigion'y for we cannot imagine 


every one of their Followers to impoſe wilfully on 


| Himifelf, and Knowingly refuſe Truth offer'd by plain Reaſa, 
Intereſt, though it does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be 


thought to work whole Societies of Men to fo univerſal a Per. 
verſeneſs, as that every one of them to a Man ſhould. knowing: 
ly -zaintain Falfhogd : Some at: leaſt muſt be allow'd to & 
what all pretend to, 5. e. to purſue Truth ſincerely; and there 3 
fore there muſt be ſamething that blinds their Underſtanding, WW | 


and: makes them not {ee the Falſhood of what they embrace for 
real Truth, That Which thus captivates their Regſons, and 
leads Men of Sincerity, blind fold for common Senſe, will, when 


examin'd, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of : Some in 
dependent Ideas, of no Alliance, to one. another, are by Educa 
tion, Cuſtom, and the conſtant; Din of their Party, fo coupled 
in their Minds, that they always appear there together, and they 
can no more ſeparate them in ther "Thouphts, than if they 
were but one Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This 
givcs Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Con- 


fiſtency to Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of the greateſt, I 


had almoſt {aid, of all the Errors in the World; or if it does 
not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo 
far as it obtains, it hinders Men from ſceing and examining, 


conſtantly united; if the Eye ſees theſe things riveted, which 
are looſe, where will you begin to rectify the Miſtakes that fol 
low in two Ideas, that they have been accuſtom'd fo to join in 
their Minds, as to ſubſtitute one for the other, and, as I am 
apt to think, often without perceiving it themſelves? This 
whilſt they are under the Deceit of it, makes them uticapabe 
of Conviction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous Cham 
pions for Truth; when indeed they are contending for Error: 


any 
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Cennexion between Ideas and Words; and our abſtract Ideas, 
and general Words have ſo conſtant a Relation one to another, 
that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our Know- 
ledge, which all conſiſts in Propoſirions, without conſidering, 
firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and Signification of Language; which 
therefore muſt be the Buſineſs of the next Book. 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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